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>-({THE LEHIGH UNIVERSITY .< 


THOMAS MESSINGER DROWN, LL. D., President. 


THE UNIVERSITY OFFERS THE FOLLWING COURSES: 
I. IN GENERAL LITERATURE. 


in Scrence AND Lerrers. 

Il. IN TECHNOLOGY. 

Tue Courses ty Mirinc ENGINEERING AND METALLURGY. 5. 
SOURSE IN ANALYTICAL CHEMISTRY. 

III. COMBINED COURSES. The authorities of the University, being convinced that many men who desire eventually t: 
study a technical profession, would appreciate a preliminary literary education, have decided to offer to such persons an opportu 
nity of combining culture studieswith those which belong to practical life. Any student who wishes to do so, will be permitted t 
substitute such technical studies as are approved by the faculty for a portion of the regular work of the Junior and Senior years 
At the end of the fonr years he will receive the literary degree appropriate to his course. If he then chooses to complete the tech 
nical course in which the substituted studies belong, he can do so, and may expect to receive the technical degree in from one 
two years, depending upon the course chosen and the diligence of the student. This opportunity will be valuable to many wh« 
may have use for the technical knowledge which may be acquired within the four years, even where they are unable to remain for 
the full technical course ; while to those who can avail themsclves of the combined courses, it offers a means for acquiring a wel 
rounded training, which will fit them for more effective work and for greater success in the future. 

For further information, for Registers, and for descriptive Circulars of the different Courses, address 


THE SECRETARY OF LEHIGH UNIVERSITY, SOUTH BETHLEHEM, PA 


1. Tue Crassicat Course. 2, Tue Latirn-Screntiric Course. 3. Tue Cours: 
2. Tue Course in MecHANICAL ENGINEERING. 3 


1. THe Course rw Civit ENGINERRING 
EvLecrricaAL ENGINEERING. 6. TH: 


Tue Course IN 





Pennsylvania School Journal. 


The present volume contains nearly Six Hundred Pages. It is be- 
lieved to be worth all it costs to Teachers or School Officers. A good 
thing to have within reach monthly in the Family and School Room, 
and to have upon the shelf for occasional reading and reference. 


There is always Return of Value 


upon the Investment. The Forty-Seventh Volume of The Pennsylvania School 
Journal begins with July, 1898. To School Boards ordering it to the persona! 
address of each of their Teachers, our Special Rate is $1.25. The School Board 
of Shenandoah orders it for fifty ‘Teachers; Braddock Township School Board for 
thirty or more Teachers, having done so for several years, Other Boards order for 
asmaller number. ‘This is done as a part of the regular School Supplies. It shows, 
in a generous way, the personal interest of Directors in their Teachers, manifests a 
desire to aid them in becoming better Teachers, and makes all the rest of the money 
expended upon the schools pay a better return upon the investment. There 
are Directors who think an Educational Journal ‘‘ of no account,’’ who pare schoo! 
expenses to the lowest margin, with cheap teachers and poor schools, and think they 
deserve credit for good financial management. ‘‘ There is that scattereth and yet 
increaseth,’’ says the Bible, ‘‘ and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, but 
it tendeth to poverty ’’’—poverty of mind and heart, poverty of the soul, of all pov- 
erty the worst! ‘The children ask for bread, and so often they are given a stone! 
‘and Hosiptal 
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College in the World. 

The Thirty-Ninth Annual Seaso: opens >eptember 14, 1 
The Coliege curriculum embraces the following features : 

r. A Four-Years’ Graded Collegiate Course. 

2. Hospital and Dispensary Clinical Instruction by the Col- 
lege Staff. 

3. Fourteen General Clinics and Sixty Sub-Clinics each and 
every week of the Season 

4. During the Year Ending April 1. 1897, there were Treat: 
in the Hospital and Dispensary by our own staff, 29,854 ca 

5. Actual Laboratory Instruction in Thoroughly Equipped 
Laborateries. 

For announcement and Sample Copy of Clinique, address he 


Registrar, JOSEPH P. COBB, M. D., C. H. VILAS, M. 
| D., Dean, 2811-13 Cottage (rove Ave., Chicago. 
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HIS charming anecdote is told of Prof. 

D’Arcy Thompson, the expert sent 
by England to investigate the seal ques- 
tion. While conducting examinations at 
an English university, he learned that 
one of the students to be examined, a 
young woman who was a candidate for a 
degree, was so timid and nervous that it 
was likely she would not do herself jus- 
tice, and he was asked to make allow- 
ances for this. Professor Thompson 
asked to be presented to her before the 
hour for the examination, and after meet- 
ing her he suggested that, as they had a 
few moments at their disposal, he would 
be pleased to have her show him about 
the museum. She gladly assented to this, 
and they spent a delightful half hour; 
when the dreaded time approached the 
nervousness of the young woman became 
apparent. Finally, she summoned cour- 
age to ask when the ordeal would take 
place. Professor Thompson told her the 
dreaded hour was over. While they had 
sauntered about the museum he had put 
her through a rigid examination, she had 
answered his questions brilliantly, and 
she received her degree. 


‘‘Ir I had a million dollars to invest 
where it would do the most good,”’ said a 
great philanthropist, ‘‘I would put it all 
into rural school libraries.’’ More than 
one-half of the children of the nation are 
educated in the rural school and come 
from rural homes, few of which have 
suitable books for the young. Good 
books in the hands of these children 
would greatly increase the efficiency of 


| long for mere perfection of details. 


the country schools. They would create 
a taste for good literature and would be 
the best fortification against the evil ef- 
fects of bad literature. If you cannot in- 
duce your school board to appropriate 
money to buy a library, you would be 


| justified in contriving almost any honor- 


able expedient in securing funds for 
such a laudable purpose. A recent ex- 
change makes some good suggestions for 
arousing public sentiment in behalf of 
the library: ‘‘If the district won’t buy a 
library for the school, get up an entertain- 
ment, have a social, give penny readings, 
try a spelling match with a collection an- 
nex, sell eggs, shovel snow, pile wood, 


| clean schoolhouses, do janitor work 


some way buy a few good and interesting 
books as a start for the working school 
library. When the district sees what a 
good thing it is, how interested in it the 
teacher and pupils are. it will not be very 
hard work to get a library established and 
a small appropriation for it.’’ 


time that has come 
from mistaken ideas of thoroughness ! 
The common notion that no degree of 
thoroughness is too great to be worth the 
time and effort required to attain it, isa 
great mistake. There is often serious 
waste of energy caused by working too 
An 
eminent teacher and writer on pedagogy 
told me a bit of his experience which 
well illustrates this point. Hewasa boy 
taking lessons on the violin from a cele- 
brated teacher. At the end of one of his 
early lessons, he was much dissatisfied 


Ou, the waste of 
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with his performance. He asked his 
teacher to be permitted to take the same 
exercise again for the next lesson, so that 
he might learn it more thoroughly; but 
the teacher refused, and gave a harder 
exercise for the next time. Again the 
pupil’s performance was not satisfactory 
to himself, and again he asked permission 
to review. But no, the teacher assigned 
a still harder exercise for the next lesson. 
Finally, after a course of these exercises, 
growing steadily harder and harder for 
each lesson, the pupil came back to the 
earlier exercises, which meanwhile he 
had not been permitted to review, and 
performed them with the greatest ease. 
Then he perceived that reviews of those 
early exercises would have been a waste 
of time. Have you not met with illustra- 
tions of this same point in your own ex- 
perience? For example, if the child ina 
primary school is required to write the 
letter z repeatedly until he has filled a 
whole page, are not the last letters written 
rather worse than the first ones? Or if, 
in a grammar school, the pupil is required 
to write a whole page from the same copy 
in his copy-book, are not the last lines less 
carefully done than the first? And is it 
not a mistaken idea of thoroughness that 
suggests such requirements ?—.Seaver. 


A love for good literature, and the habit 
of original investigation, cannot be 
taught, and no one claims it; but it is 
possible that every child can be helped to 
discriminate and to write correctly. If 
as much pains should be taken to educate 
the ordinary dull boy or girl as has been 
bestowed upon Helen Keller, results quite 
as pronounced might beexhibited. After 
all, the one absolute need is—culture in 
the teacher. With that, and with that 
sort of hypnotism which is contained in 
all earnest feeling, our children might be 
taken through that critical period when 
they must read, and will read, and the 
question rests largely with the teacher as 
to what will be read. 


THE deposits of anthracite are found in 
very mountainous regions. The differ- 
ence between the hard coal and what are 
called the soft coals was explained to me 
by the late Professor William B. Rogers. 
When the contraction of the earth's sur- 
face took place by which the mountain 
regions of Pennsylvania and a few other 
parts of the Carboniferous series were 
formed, these mountains were thrown up, 
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turned over, and twisted in such a man- 
ner as to cause the materials of vegetable 
origin of which coal is formed to become 
coked, or partly coked, under extreme 
pressure. It is due to that pressure and 
accompanying heat that the anthracite 
coals are hard and virtually free from 
bitumen; while, under other conditions, 
the bituminous or semi-bituminous coals 
are soft and more friable, containing more 
ofthe bituminouselement. Insomeother 
parts of the earth’s surface where coal is 
found, the so-called brown coals and 
lignites have not been subjected to the 
measure of heat under pressure sufficient 
to convert them into true coal.—A/kinson. 

As the whole duty of man is to love 
one another, so the whole duty of the 
teacher is to enhance the value of the in- 
dividual, with all the elements of the en- 
vironment in hand during the process of 
school training; in other words, to train 
up the child, by example and precept, to 
lead a clean life. 





MANY would-be teachers never read a 
school journal or a work on teaching. 
They are content to hear pupils recite, in 
the language of the text-book, the text- 
book facts. In all other professions, a 
library of standard authors is indispens- 
able. The average lawyer or doctor 
spends more money annually for pro- 
fessional books than the average teacher 
spends in a life-time. Many teachers do 
not take their own State school journal. 
Content with a second-grade certificate 
and the minimum of salary, they live by 
sufferance as pensioners upon the public 
school fund. The hope for the future is 
in the fact that the number of contented 
teachers grows smaller and smaller year 
by year.—fatrick. 

THE education of a child should not be 
considered as simply fitting him for mak- 
ing his way in the world, but should aim 
to develop high ideals and a character 
full of nobility and force. Preaching and 
moralizing will not do this, but the par- 
ent and teacher must have individuality 
and character of the right kind to illus- 
trate and enforce the ideals which they 
wish children to receive. Wecannot de- 
scribe the effect which a beautiful land- 
scape, a wonderful piece of art, or a 
favorite essay has upon us, but that effect 
is none the less real and helpful, and the 
teacher who can suggest the good and 
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beautiful in a way to develop the sensi- 
tiveness of his scholars to them is the true 
educator. Mathematics and the exact 
sciences are not to be underestimated as 
a part of school training, but history and 
literature are most important because 
through the lives of great men and the 
individuality of authors this sensitiveness 
to high ideals is cultivated. Lincoln is 
one of the greatest teachers in American 
history, second only to Washington him- 
self.— W. #. Gordy. 


You cannot grow too familiar with the 
books of all ages which have in them the 
truest humor, for the truest humor is the 
bloom of the highest life. Read George 
Eliot, and Thackeray, and above all 
Shakespeare.—Phillips Brooks. 


A SUPERINTENDENT said to a young 
teacher, ‘‘ Never say anything to a child 
in the schoolroom which you would not 
be willing should be said to you in a room 
full of your peers.’? This advice was 
pondered over and acted upon, and the 
room over which this young lady presides 
has an air of refinement; it is a pleasure 
to work in its wholesome atmosphere. 
There are few little things in school 
management. It is not a little thing to 
just once treat a little child unjustly. It 
is not a little thing to be unlovely to the 
children. We all dread and fear, says 
3ret Harte, the judgments of children; 
and disguise it as we may, we know that 
their judgment is a true one. If not 
carried too far it might be of use toa 
teacher to ask herself when some child 
manifests actual ill-will toward her, why 
it is; and a lesson in psychology and in 
ethics would result, which might be vastly 
helpful to said teacher. 

THE Brooklyn 7imes makes the fol- 
lowing comment on the conduct of one 
of the members of the late graduating 
class in a Long Island high school. The 
criticism leads one to question whether it 
is not a matter of importance to give 
some attention at least to the personal 
habits of pupils as well as to their 
scholarly acquirements. The 77mes says: 
‘“‘He sat in a semi-circle of graduates 
of one of the Long Island high schools, 
the end man, nearest the audience and 
the most conspicuous of all. There was 


a large class, and most of its members 
were fully entitled to the popular term, 
“sweet girl 


graduates.’ But the end 
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w better, 
sat during 
the commencement 


man, who is old enou to kn 
spoiled a pretty scene, for he 
the entire delivery of 
addreccec wit} the h 10 nearect the ; 1. 
addresses with the hand nearest the audi 
ence jammed down into his trousers’ 
pocket, foot cocked up, in the atti- 


tude of the tough. Even when the whole 


one 





class stood during the presentation of the 
diplomas he arose with his right hand 
still in his pocket, and there it stayed 
until the affair ended, the graduate with 
the habit of a loafer taking his diploma 
with his left hand, | use was too 
much trouble to remove his right one 
from that pocket. It was a disgrace to 
the class and to the school. 


1 


| by pupils to put 
paint or 
lmprove- 


Wy take funds ra 
matting into the sche 
kalsomine, or make any such 
ments? All such things should be done 
by the district. They are improvements 
which at best are o1 , and are 


oinouse, 


y temporary 


not distinguishable enough to warrant 
the expenditure of specially obtained 
funds. Let such money go into fine pic- 


tures, good books or musical instruments, 
which can be long pointed to as the result 
of the special efforts. A board 
that will not make the needed improve- 
ments to wall or floors when special funds 
are raised for decorations and books, should 
be turned out, and a new one chosen. 


school 


CORRECTION is a noble beast, but nag- 
ging is the meanest horse in the stable. 
The one is transformed into the other by 
the potent poison of selfishness. Nag- 
ging is admonition soured. Nagging is 
correction run Admonition is 
progressive, nagging is stationary. Ad- 
monition is sympathetic, nagging is ego- 


to seed. 


tistic. Admonition teaches, nagging 
judges. Admonition graciously leads, 


nagging spitefully pushes. Admonition 
is a sagacious St. Bernard, nagging is 
a snapping poodle. Admonition produces 
reformation, nagging produces only ex- 
asperation. ‘There is a righteous indig- 
nation which is a teacher of righteous- 
ness; but nagging is born of unrighteous 
indignation. Its hidden force is to offend 
self-esteem. It is often our duty to find 
fault, but it is more often our duty to 
stop finding fault. To cease speaking is 
as great an art as the art of speech. 

THE kind of man (or woman) who edu- 
cates is the test of the kind of education 
given, and there is, properly, no other 
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test. When we Americans shall have 
learned to believe with all our hearts and 
with all the strength of irresistible con- 
viction that a true teacher is a more im- 
portant, in every way a more useful sort 
of man than a great railway king, or pork 
butcher, or captain of industry, or grain 
buyer, or stock manipulator, we shall 
have begun to make ourselves capable of 
perceiving the real scope of public school 
education.—ZSishop Spalding. 





‘*Our teacher’s awful sweet when the 
superintendent comes in, or when we have 
visitors, but she makes up for it when she 
gets us alone,’’ said a sixth-year boy. 
The teacher who is harsh and arbitrary 
and fault-finding when alone with her 
school, and dulcet-toned and smiling the 
moment visitors appear, need not flatter 
herself that her hypocrisy is unnoticed by 
the pupils. The little critics are always 
alert, and usually just.—Chz/d Study. 


ANy man whose life is a revelation of 
the spirit that dwells within us all, will 
leave a void in our hearts when he dies. 
Such a man was Seidl, one of the world’s 
most renowned conductors of orchestra. 
Colonel Ingersoll sent the following beau- 
tiful tribute in the form of a despatch, 
which was read at his funeral: ‘‘ In the 
noon and zenith of his career, in the flush 
and glory of success, Anton Seidl, the 
greatest orchestral leader of all time, the 
perfect interpreter of Wagner, of all his 
subtlety and sympathy, his heroism and 
grandeur, his intensity and limitless pas- 
sion, his wondrous harmonies that tell of 
what there is in life, and touch the longing 
and the hopes of every heart, has passed 
from the shores of sound to the realms of 
silence, borne by the mysterious tide that 
ever ebbs but never flows. All moods 
were his. Delicate as the perfumes of 
the first violet, wild asthe storm, he knew 
the music of all sounds, from the rustle 
of leaves, the whisper of hidden springs, 
to the voices of the sea. He was the 
master of music, from the rhythmical 
strains of irresponsible joy, to the sob of 
the funeral march. He stood like a king 
with his sceptre in his hand and we knew 
that every tone and harmony were in his 
brain, every passion in his heart, and 
yet his sculptured face was as calm, as 
serene, as perfect art. He mingled his 
soul with the music, and gave his heart to 
the enchanted air. He appeared to have 


no limitations, no walls, no change. He 











i States are Jocal taxes. 
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seemed to follow the pathway of desire, 
and the marvelous melodies, the sublime 
harmonies, were as free as eagles above 
the clouds with outstretched wings. He 
educated, refined, and gave unspeakabie 
joy to many thousands of his fellow-men. 
He added to the grace and glory of life. 
He spoke a language deeper, more poetic 
than words—the language of the perfect, 
the language of love and death.’’ 
DuRING the local tax campaign we 
heard men professing to be friends of 
popular education protesting with indig- 
nation at the injustice of the ballot printed 
‘‘ Against Schools.’’ For these men were 
going to vote these ballots, but they 
wanted it understood they were as much 
friends to the schools as any advocates of 
local taxation. The facts are these: 
Every state in the Union that has efficient 
public schools, supports them entirely or 
mainly by local taxes. Most of the older 
states had tried general taxation, and were 
forced to resort to local taxation. Now 
two-thirds of the school taxes of the United 
Our state, with 
the exception of a few towns, has been 
content with a general school tax, which 
is the largest of all the statesin the Union 
but six. But because we neglect the 
more important matter of local taxation, 
our public school term is the shortest of 
all, and our public schools the least effi- 
cient. If we are ever to have schools 
worthy our state, they will have to be 
maintained by /acal faxes. Whether they 
like to appear so or not, men that failed 
to vote ‘‘ For Schools’’ in the August 
election, were really acting against them. 
—North Carolina Journal Education. 


THE school is one of the greatest forces 
that can be wielded in the moral training 
for citizenship. It stands next to, and in 
some points ahead of, the family. The 
teacher—every good teacher—is of course 
aware of the fact that his own life and 
actions are having their effect on the des- 
tinies of his pupils. Every teacher is 
conscious of the fact that his tastes and 
modes of thought are moulding theirs; so 
must his bearing and habits affect theirs. 
The teacher feels this strongly at times, 
I think, and he must have a sense of it 
always. If he has flippant notions of life, 
if he regards it as a great jest, many a 
boy will come to look upon it in the same 
way. If his view is a morbid one, if he 
is a lugubrious pessimist, he will have no 
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greater immediate effect, perhaps, on the 
sunny brightness of youth than a sudden 


shower on an April morning. The dire 
influence of his blighted life may make 
its appearance later.—A7ing’s School In- 
terests and Duties. 

THE controlling aim of our teachers 
should be, to bring their pedagogical 
action into harmony with what is best in 
the domestic, social and religious life of 
the child; for this is the foundation on 
which they must build, and to weaken it 
is to expose the whole structure to ruin. 
Hence the teacher’s attitude toward the 
child should be that of sympathy with 
him in his love for his parents, his country 
and his religion. As the heart makes 
the home, the teacher makes the school. 
What we need above all things, wherever 
. the young are gathered for education, is 
not a showy building, or costly apparatus, 
or improved methods or text-books, but 
a living, loving, illumined human being 
who has deep faith in the power of edu- 
cation and a real desire to bring it to bear 
upon those intrusted to him. What the 
teacher is, not what he utters and incul- 
cates, is the important thing. The life he 
lives, and whatever reveals that life to 
his pupils; his unconscious behavior, even; 
above all, what in his inmost soul he 
hopes, believes and loves, have far deeper 
and more potent influence than mere 
lessons can ever have.—Sishop Spalding. 

SOME noted Russian proverbs: Measure 
your cloth ten times, for you can cut it 
but once. A fool can cast a stone into 
the sea, but a hundred wise men cannot 
get it out. If you knew where you 
would fall, you would put down straw. 
Pray to God, but row towards the shore. 
With God, go over the sea; without God, 
cross not the threshold. A mother’s 
prayer saves from the depths of the sea. 
Love me when I am black; when I am 
white, every one will love me. We can- 
not go to the church for the mud, but we 
may get to thetavern. Fleas do not bite 
each other. No need to plant fools, they 
will grow of themselves. Ask a pig to 
dinner, and he will put his feet on the 
table. Speak the truth, but come away 
quickly after. The flower out of reach is 
dedicated to God.—Learning by Doing. 





WE look at our neighbor’s errors with a 
microscope, and at our own through the 
We have two 


wrong end of a telescope. 


SOME RUSS. 
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sets of weights and measur one for 
home use and the her foreign. 
Every vice has two names | we call it 


by the flattering and minimizing one 
when we commit it, and by the ugly one 
when our neighbor does it. Everybody 
can see the hump on his friend’s 
shoulders, but it takes s ffort to see 
our own.—/an Maclaren. 


me ¢€ 


Too many pupils leave the schools with 
an idea that they yrepared to obtain 
a living without that because 
they have an education they should not 
be expected to work. The teacher who 
permits such a notion to remain in the 
pupil fails in his duty. They should be 
made to feel that it is every man’s duty 
to work up to his full capacity; that all 
men who have ever become truly great 
and useful are those who not only knew 


are | 


WOTK; 


how to work but did work. Ruskin says 
‘* Pleasure comes through work and not 
by self-indulgence and indolence. When 
one comes to love labor, his life is a 
happy and contented one 

ud, let us see 


WHATEVER children rez 
that it is good of its kind and that it gives 
variety, so that no integral want of human 
nature shall be neglected, so that neither 
imagination, memory, nor reflection shall 
be starved. I own, it is difficult to help 
them in their choice when most of us 
have not learned to choose wisely for our- 
selves. A discriminating taste in litera- 
ture is not to be gained without effort, 
and our constant reading of the little 
books spoils our appetite for the great 
ones.—Katle Douglas Wiggin. 


W. C. SCHAEFER, of 
scribes for the readers of 
method of conducting a ‘‘ciphering 
match’’ as follows: Two leaders or 
‘‘choosers’’ are appointed who stand on 
opposite sides of the room and *‘‘ choose 


Chicago, de- 
School News a 


up,’’ in manner as for the old-fashioned 
spelling match. When all members of 
the school, regardless of classes, are 
chosen, each side numbers (1, 2, 3, etc.), 
beginning with the last one chosen. All 


now pass to their seats except the No. 1’s, 
who take their place at the blackboard on 
opposite sides of the room. For con- 
venience we will call the one side ‘‘a,’’ 
and the other side ‘‘b.’’ If ‘‘a’’ had the 
first choice in choosi b’’ will have 
the first choice in work ; thatis, No. 1 of 
‘*b’s’”’ side will choose between addition, 


ng, 
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subtraction, multiplication and division. 
The teacher now gives the pupils an ex- 
ample in the work chosen and they work 
it out on the blackboards, the one getting 
the right result first remaining at the 
board while the other passes to his seat 
and No. 2 comes forward, and so on till 
one side or the other wins. Each one as 
he comes to the board chooses which work 
hewilldo. Complicated problems should 
not be given, as the aim is to secure rapid 
manipulaton of many figures. 


WRITE upon the blackboard in col 
umns fifty words such as a grocer’s boy 


would be called upon to use in taking 
orders, a housewife or servant in giving 
the same. Have them copied by the 
pupils. After the spelling has been 
learned, have each pupil make store or- 
ders or make charges on memoranda un- 
til he has used in these ways every one 
of the fifty words. This tests their knowl- 
edge of the tecaning, the spelling, the 
method of measuring, and a fair price. 


There is no love like the good old love 
The love that mother gave us 

We are old, old men, yet we pine again 
For that precious grace—God save us. 

So we dream and dream of the good old times, 
And our heart grows tender, fonder, 

As those dear old dreams bring soothing gleams 
Of heaven away off yonder.—Zugene F 


; J 
téid. 


‘Your aff. son’’ was a signature in 
tolerable to Emerson. He instructed his 
children never in their letters to abbrevi- 
ate words of courtesy or affection. He 
said: ‘* To abbreviate a word of affection, 
as if it were not worth the time required 
to write it out in full, is tocast aslur upon 
the sentiment expressed by that word.’’ 

A RECENT contributor to ‘‘ Atlant 
Monthly’’ had this to say of the tonic 
quality of the late James Russell Lowell’s 
talk: ‘‘I never met him, even for ten 
minutes, that he did not let fall some in- 
vigorating word, witness to the Puritan 


principle which was the groundwork of 


his character and the substratum of his 
nature, and ran through all he said and 
wrote like a vein of granite. It fortified 
my resolutions, it put my compromises 
and concessions to shame, it braced me to 
effort and sacrifice, and held up before me 
the true aims of life. This effect was un- 


conscious on his part; I never spoke to 
I never heard him moralize, yet 


him of it. 
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it isasa moralist that I think of him most 
often. It is the recognition of the eternal 
difference between right and wrong that 
gives the ring to his earliest melodies, the 
point to his satire, the standard to his 
critical judgments, the sublimity to his 
‘Commemoration Ode,’ when, as poet and 
patriot, he rose to his utmost height, and 
made the man what he was at every stage 
of his progress thro’ life to immortality.”’ 


THE reply of Dr. Morgan, of Oberlin, 
to a student who asked him, whether he 
could not shorten his course of study for 
the ministry, is, at least, suggestive. 
‘*When,’’ Dr. Morgan said, ‘‘ God wishes 
to make an oak, He takes many years to 
complete it; if he would make a squash, 
only a few weeks are necessary.”’ 

SYSTEMATIC work in the teaching of 
kindness to animals should be done in 
every school. We do not mean by this 
that another study should be added to 
the course, but that a brief time be given 
regularly to the reading of stories bearing 
on the subject and to talks about our 
duties to the animals placed under our 
care. Boys should be taught that the 
wanton destruction or maiming of harm- 
less animals not needed for food is a sin, 
and both boys and girls need many talks 
concerning the cruel treatment of horses 
which one sees on streets and roads. 


SOMETIMES his master may utter a 
falsehood, but a dog tells the truth so far 
as possible. An English clergyman lost 
his pet collie named Rough, and did not 
see him for nine months, when he found 
him in the possession of a drover at a 
cattle fair. Tl 


¢ 


I 
| 


he drover claimed that he 
had owned the animal for years, and the 
clergyman was equally certain of owner- 
ship. The case was submitted to two 
policemen, as the other drovers sided with 
their companion against the clergyman. 
‘‘ How can you prove ownership?’ asked 
one of the officers. The minister thrust 
his hand into his pocket, pulled out a 
penny, and gave it to the dog, with the 
command, ‘‘Rough, fetch a loaf.’’ 
Rough, with the penny in his mouth, 
went to the nearest bakery, made it clear 
that he wanted some bread, and soon 
came trotting back to the crowd. The 
clergyman broke off a morsel, gave it to 
Rough, and stood by while the dog 
munched it. Suddenly the clergyman 
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exclaimed, ‘‘ Rough, I believe that bread 
is poisoned!’’ The dog spat out the 
pieceofbread. There was no more to say. 
That settled the question of ownership. 


Says Mr. Gilbert Cope: ‘‘ Man wants 
but little here below.’’ What does he 
want? He wants a little air to breathe, 
a little water to drink, a little food to eat, 
and under some circumstances a little 
clothing or shelter from the elements. 
But, first of all, he needs ancestors. 
Whatever may have been the conditions 
of life in former ages it is now the correct 
thing to have ancestors—in fact, ancestors 
are very much in demand at the present 
time. It is not claimed that a knowledge 
of one’s antecedents is essential to health 
and happiness, but what more proper 
subjects for contemplation can we have 


than the vital conditions of our existence ? 


A person may enjoy perfect health with- 
out knowing that there is any such sci- 
ence as physiology, but this does not 
prove that such knowledge is useless. 


OnE who has never been from home 
can have but little conception of the size 
of the earth, of the vastness of space, or 
the sublimity of the mountains, or of the 
infinite variety of objects upon the globe. 
It is said there are races of mankind who 
cannot comprehend numbers beyond a 
half-dozen, and similarly with many per- 
sons the idea of ancestors is limited to 
those within their personal knowledge. 
Allelseisignored. Even with the masses 
the idea is that of a narrow line running 
back a few generations till it is lost in 
darkness. A truer conception would be 
to think of one’s self as at the apex of a 
pyramid, with base wider than its height. 

HE was about the worst boy, in school, 
and the teacher had punished him again 
and again, until she had begun to con- 
sider him in the light of a natural enemy, 
and she felt that the boy’s feeling for her 
must be almost one of hatred. Soit was 
in the nature of a surprise when, in view 
of the approaching holiday separation, 
other boys of the school brought to her 
desk little gifts of remembrance, to have 
the bad boy approach with some hesita- 
tion and place a box of candy on her 
desk. ‘‘ But I don’t think I can take it, 
Tom,’’ she said. ‘‘ You have been too 
bad a boy ; you have seemed to do every- 
thing you could to displease me.’’ ‘‘ Oh, 


please take it, Miss Blank,’’ said the bad 
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| joined with them in practicing 
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worked after 


boy inentreating tones 
school hours to get the money to 
And some one felt t very near 
the surface then, for the b boy was a 
poor boy, and had not so many pleasures 
in life that he could be « 
fice any of th 


buy it.’’ 


rs COMUDY 


xpected to sacri- 
m for any one, 
POLITENESS and courtesy are things 
which are supposed to be taught in our 
schools. How? Most assuredly by the 
manner of the teacher. What then will 
come as the result of the slangy teacher, 
of the one who spits tobacco juice in the 
waste-paper basket or at random on the 
floor, or the one who removes his shoes 
and tilting in his chair perches his feet on 
his desk before the whole school as he 
might do in a bar-room. The manners 
and morals of the teacher should be above 
reproach.—Orvegon Monthly. 


THE matter of remembering is not sim- 
ply an effort of memory ; it must include 
the power to put oneself in another’s 
place. This is one of the secrets of the 
great and successful teacher. A young 
lady was recently employed in a Penn- 
sylvania city to teach music in the various 
schools. She was inexperienced, al- 
though well-equipped in other directions. 
Her success was instantaneous and com- 
plete. The little children in the lower 
grades naturally liked her, and opened 
their mouths and sang like birds. The 
upper grades also fell under the spell of 
her influence. They not only sang, but 
they wished to imitate her in some visible 
way, and the whole seventh grade blos- 
somed out with Scotch plaid belts as near 


like the teacher’s as possible. The mys- 
tery did not abate when she entered the 
high school. Boys whose voices were 
changing, and who would rather die than 
be laughed at, did their best, and the 
girls who mocked and teased and did 


not look up to their fellow-students at all, 
with lively 
interest and good effect the work planned 
for them. Curious to know just how the 
youth regarded her, the question was 
asked incidentally one day, ‘‘ How do 
you like your new teacher?’’ Anawkward 
whose heart as big as his 
feet, though not nearly so much in evi. 
dence, said: ‘* We like her; we like to 
she somehow feel bright 
and good.’’ The power 


which seemed 
really wonderful to those 
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who looked on, 
lay simply and solely in the ability which 
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this girl had to put herself in the place of 
the young folks, and in her intense joy 
in her work.— School Gazette. 


A CLEVELAND hardware man, prompted 
by an article published recently in //ard- 
ware, on the subject of collecting poor ac- 
counts, writes us, agreeing that more is 
to be accomplished by a dumning letter, 
couched in good-natured language, than 
one breathing threats in harsh words, and 
relates the following as an illustration: 

‘It was our custom to have a new 
clerk put in his spare time writing letters 
to slow customers. A clerk’s merits 
were measured largely by the result of 
this work. I remember that up in Mich- 
igan we had a particularly bad case. It 
was a bill of $12 against a man named 
William Rose. It had become outlawed, 
and was considered a dead duck, but 
every once in a while we gave it a whirl. 
Finally, one day, the last clerk put on, a 
bright young fellow, laid the following 
verses on my desk and asked permission 
to mail them to Rose: 

Oh, William Rose, oh, fragrant rose, 

Yourself it is who surely knows 
Unsettled bills are bad. 

They soil our books, they spoil our looks 
And make the heart grow sad. 

So William Rose, feel in your clothes 
And find twelve dollars there, 

The goods were sold in days of old 
Before we had white hair. 

They were forwarded, and inside of 
a week the man sent us the money, ex- 
plaining that he ‘‘ had always intended to 
pay the bill some time, but couldn’t hold 
out no longer agenst sech a demand.’ ’ 


GRANTED that the whole field of liter- 
ature and science shall be opened to wo- 
men educationally, as it is to men, and 
that it shall form a part of their training 
for life, the question then comes up: 
What added service shall they bring in ac- 
knowledgment of this larger and more 
complete outfit? If in receiving a man’s 
education, we were simply expected to 
duplicate a man’s work, the problem 
might at least theoretically be easier of 
solution. But taken in the larger sense. 
with the greater variety and freedom of 
occupation now open to women, our first 
task (at least it so seems to me) is to 
adapt the new means put into our hands 
to the conditions and methods of a wo- 
man’s life, which must be in a great de- 
gree her own, and in accordance with her 
natural endowments and limitations. We 
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| have to show that the wider scope of 
knowledge and the severer training of 
the intellect may strengthen and enrich a 
woman’s life, and help her in her ap- 
pointed or her chosen work, whatever 
| that may prove to be, as much as it helps 
| amanin hiscareer. Wherever her future 
| path may turn, whether she be the head 
of a house, or hold some official position 
in a school, a college or a hospital—wher- 
ever she may rule or serve, her rule and 
her service should be the wiser, the more 
steady, gentle and healthful, because she 
has been trained to clear and logical 
methods of thinking, because her powers 
of concentration and observation have 
been cultivated.—J/7s. Agassiz, to the 
students of Rad liffe c ollege. 


THERE are some who think that the 
study of history proper, that is, the ac- 
tions of mankind collectively, is all very 
well, but to narrow the field of inquiry 
down to a few genealogical lines is a kind 
of dilettante amusement, productive of no 
results. After all, the value of any study 
depends largely on the spirit and method 
in which it is entered upon, and such is 
the correlation of all thought that an 
earnest investigation of any subject 
strengthens the mind and involves some 
knowledge of kindred subjects. History 
is mildly interesting to the masses, but 
those who study it philosophically are 
rarer than millionaires. Genealogy is 
intensely fascinating to its devotees and 
leads to more or Jess knowledge of his- 
tory. Those who trace their ancestry to 
the settlement of this country will neces- 
sarily learn something of that settlement; 
their interest will be increased by know- 
ing the part taken by those ancestors. 


BEGINNING with the third grade, re- 
quire pupils to state what they are re- 
quired to do before you permit them to 
do the work. See that they express 
themselves clearly and concisely. Meth- 
odical persistence on the part of the 
teacher will soon bear encouraging re- 
sults in the language of the pupils. Pupils 
go to school to be trained. While a pupil 
is reciting, he should not be disturbed or 
corrected by the other members of the 
class. The correction should be made 
after he has completed his recitation. 
The reciting pupil should be given a 
chance to correct his mistakes in the 
class. Direct questions by the teacher 
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his language and other mistakes. A man 
iseducated by hisownexperiences. Only 
to the extent that a teacher causes a pupil 
to realize himself is he helpful. Telling, 
suggesting, relieving a pupil of his op- 
portunity, is to put him to sleep. The 
teacher that talks the least gives the pupil 
the greatest opportunity to think. The 
school exists for the pupils. Many teach- 
ers talk too much—help too much—pump 
too much—tell too much—scold too 
much.—/. NV. Patrick. 


EPICTETUuS, a Stoic philosopher of the 
first century of the Christian era, speak- 
ing of habit, made use of the following 
language: ‘‘ Every skill and faculty is 
maintained and increased by the corres- 
ponding acts; as, the faculty of walking 
by walking, of running by running. 
Thus, if you have lain down for ten days, 
then rise up and endeavor to walk a good 
distance, you shall see how your legs are 
enfeebled. So, in general, if you would 
make yourself skilful in anything, then 
do it; and if you would refrain from any- 
thing, then do it not.’’ This sounds 
very much like the doctrine of learning 
to do by doing, which is therefore a very 
ancient philosophy. 


A MEMORIAL service commemorative 
of the work of Rev. Dr. William C. Cat- 
tell was held some weeks ago in the Brain- 
erd Union Presbyterian church of Easton, 
which was largely attended. The sermon 
was delivered by Rev. L. W. Eckard, 
who is one of the trustees of Lafayette. 
He said, in concluding hisremarks: On 
John Wesley’s tomb in Westminster 
Abbey is the inscription, ‘‘God buries 
His workmen, but He carries on His 
work.’’ Soshall it be now. The man 
we miss has gone to God. His mortal 
remains will rest in our beautiful cemetery. 
He will sleep in peace not far away from 
his friend who so loved to map the 
heavens and count the stars and study 
the winds ; the devout astronomer, whose 
highest aim it was to ‘‘think God’s 
thoughts after Him.’’ And nearby, too, 
will be the resting place of that cultured 
scholar whose frequent journeyings and 
brilliant researches were in the land we 
call ‘‘ Holy,’’ while yet his best service 
was given to this land we call ‘‘ Free.’’ 
Coffin, Coleman, Cattell. The college 
need not dread consuming fires while 
their influence continues. And Easton, 
too, may range herself with such as 
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praise, as she tells to how she has held 
and will hold those who were men, men 
of God, men thoroughly furnished for 
1 work And mav the glorv be give 

good works. And may the glory be given 
to Him who gave them to us 

ETERNAL vigilance is the price of 
many other things besides liberty. 


Among these ts effective, successful teach- 
ing. The teacher who succeeds must be 
alert and alive every minute of the day, 
and must never allow himself to be alto- 
gether satisfied with even his best results. 
The progress of the true teacher is not a 
journey, it is an exploration; and if he 
would keep full the measure of his inspi- 
ration, he must follow no beaten paths. 

Learning by Doing. 

EACH one of us is bound to make the 
little circle in which he lives better and 
happier; each of us is bound to see that 
out of that small circle the widest good 
may flow; each of us may have fixed in 
his mind the thought that out of a single 
household may flow influence which shall 
stimulate the whole commonwealth and 
the whole civilized world.— Dean Stanley. 

Mrs. MARIE A. MILLER has some 
stories of elephants in the S¢. Nicholas. 
She says: ‘‘Of their marvelous mathe- 
matical precision and ability to count, no 
doubt can exist in the mind of any one who 
has ever visited Mandalay, in Upper 
Burmah. There large forests of teak are 
cultivated by the government for building 
purposes; and the squared timbers are 
placed and secured one above another till 
a raft is formed to float down the Irra- 
waddy for conveyance to various other 
stations. Elephants do the whole of this 
work. They convey the enormous logs 
down to the water’s edge and pile them 
one above another, both lengthwise and 
across, till a perfect cube is formed. They 
show an intelligence and interest in their 
work that seems human, as any eye-wit- 
ness can affirm who has watched an ele- 
phant at his loading, and then has seen 
him move a few paces to one side in or- 
der to judge of the effect of his work. If 
the appearance of the heap is not quite 
symmetrical, two elephants force the 
logs one way or the other with their 
trunks till they get the desired result; 
and the perfect evenness and symmetry of 
the finished cube is astonishing. They 
never miscalculate the number required 


| for each cube, and never overweight it.’’ 
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DEMOCRACY OF LEARNING. 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 

\ JE have entered in this country upon 

| a sublime and even awful experi- 
ment. We have here 70,000,000 people, 
soon to become 100,000,000, without any 
common traditions and common religious 
belief, any common race connection, any 
common language or literature, any gov- 
ernment or authority over them, any 
trained aristocracy to lead them. Aris- 
totle said governments were divided into 
three classes—government by the one, 
government by the few, and government 
by the many. We have added a fourth: 
government by all—self-government. 

The foundation of our institutions is 
first that every man shall govern himself, 
and that in all those matters in which his 
own interests are predominant he shall 
not be ruled by any man, even though he 
be better than himself; and the State 
shall regulate those things which are com- 
mon to them, which belong to their com- 
mon interest, and that the whole nation 
shall take up so much as is left, only 
those things which do not concern the 
individual exclusively, but do concern 
the entire body in the empire. This is 
our experiment—government by the peo- 
ple—self-government. Our self-govern- 
ment rests on our self-education. Thisis 
the foundation of our public school sys- 
tem. We shall not give it to private en- 
terprise, we shall not trust it to the hands 
of an individual, though we desire the co- 
operation of the individual parent; we 
shall not trust it tothechurch. We have 
resolved in America upon self-govern- 
ment, resting on self-education, and we 
are in this land teaching ourselves as we 
are governing ourselves. In other words, 
self-government or government by the all, 
rests on self-education. 

Now, whether this experiment is wise 
or not I am not here todiscuss. Wise or 
unwise, we have entered upon it, and we 
are going on until it is a sublime success 
or a stupendous failure. Whether the 
system is wise or unwise, we are going on 
with it. For my own part, I believe in 
its success. I am a democratic man from 
the crown of my head to the soul of my 
feet. My democracy is not political. It 
is a religious faith. I believe in God be- 





cause I believe in man as God’s son, not 
because man is black or white, good or 
bad, German or English, ecclesiastical or 
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non-ecclesiastical. I believe in man be- 
cause he is next to God—God’s own 
child. 

Now, we are going on, I say, to try 
thisexperiment. Our standard of educa- 
tion is fixed for us. If we try an experi- 
ment of self-education as a basis for self- 
government, then everything which is 
necessary to make good citizenship is to 
be a part of the school curriculum. If 
the State has a right to educate at all, it 
has a right to educate and train in all the 
elements of character that are necessary 
to good citizenship. 

The good citizen must be able to under- 
stand hls fellow citizen. He may learn 
German or Polish, but he must know 
how to speak the English language. He 
must know how to express himself to his 
fellow citizens. He must be able to write 
the English language. He must know the 
world he lives in, and especially his own 
country. Hemustunderstand something 
ofgeography. He must know the experi- 
ments of the past, lest he repeat the 
blunders of the past. He must know 
something of history ; he must know the 
great thoughts of the great thinkers. He 
must find his leaders in all of history 
which is literature. He must learnenough 
of the needs of science to be able to earn 
his own bread. ‘These are essentials to 
good citizenship; but these are not all. 
He must not only know how to think, he 
must also know how todo. Hemustnot 
crowd all information into intellect; he 
must be trained in the use of the motive 
powers that come into any scheme of self- 
education, broad and large enough to 
furnish a basis for self-education. The 
good citizen is to learn first of all how to 
govern himself; then he is to learn how 
to co-operate with other men and learn to 
exercise a will over othermen. The mo- 
tive powers must be trained and educated, 
as well as the intellectual powers, or this 
man will not be a good citizen. 

If this State has any right to educate 
at all, if it has a right to carry on this 
great, wonderful experiment of self-gov- 
ernment, it has a right to educate in 
those morals of life which are the founda- 
tion of self-government; and we have 
been in such a panic and fear lest religion 
should creep in underhand ways into our 
schools that we have put clauses in our 
statutes and constitution against it, and 
have arrayed judges at the door to keep 
it out. We have agreed that we may 
learn anything of the language and liter- 
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ature and history of every peaple, but we 
must learn nothing of the language, of 
the literature and history of the Hebrew 
people. Wemay study the laws of Solon, 
but we must not study the laws of Moses. 
All other literature, all other history, all 
other laws your teachers may use, but 
not the history of the institutions and 
laws and literature which come most 
closely home to us. It is true that these 
laws teach us more than the laws of the 
Greeks or Romans; it is true that this 
race instituted popular suffrage; that it 
was the first race that maintained no 
standing army; that it was the first to 
make provision for the education of all 
the people; that it was the first to form 
separate States into one nation, and to 
whose schools we can trace ours as you 
can trace the oak totheacorn. We must 
not study of Gideon and his brave 300. 
We may study religion as much as we 
please, but we must not teach it in the 
schools. What is there, then, of which 
we must stand in such dread? 

I do not plead here for public worship 
in the public schools. On the contrary, 
I vote against it. It is not the function 
of the State to provide public worship, 
and in any community in which there is 
objection to public worship, the objection 
should be sustained and the worship dis- 
continued. What I am pleading for is 
this: That if the State has the right to 
provide all the elements necessary to train 
the children in justice, mercy, purity, 
goodness, faith, hope and love; to under- 
stand how they stand related to one an- 
other, and to see the great laws that 
underlie all the universe ; to see behind 
this panorama what Herbert Spencer has 
seen, that we are in the presence of an 
Eternal Energy. If we study history, we 
do not mean to cram the mind with dates, 
that Luther had a hand somewhere in the 
Reformation; or that Henry VIII was not 
exactly a model husband. We want to 
teach the problem of human life. The 
human race has been gradually growing 
wiser, stronger and better, diviner. 

I stand first for this: "That our educa- 
tional system is an attempt on the part of 
a great people to educate themselves in 
all the elements of character that are 
necessary for self-government. 

Second, in order to do this there must 
be lodged somewhere in the public school 
the power to enforce law and compel the 
lawless and recalcitrant to obey the law, 
for one that has not learned to obey the 
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learned to exercise 


law has not 
ment. 


govern- 


Third, I believe in the right of the 
State to use every instrument which ex- 
periment has shown advantageous for the 
development of character. Ne York 
Se hoi yf Jour nal, 

an 
THE SCHOOLMASTER’S TREAT- 
MENT IN BOOKS. 
HE schoolmaster is often said to be 


abroad: If he is wise he will remain 
there and carefully eschew the study of 


contemporary journalism; he has not 
fared well in the fields of literature; 


Creakle was, unless memory is playing 
pranks, a bullet-headed bully, Squeers a 
tyrant, Blimber a humbug, Feeder, B.A., 
an ass. Dickens’s experience of school- 
masters would seem to have been—like 
Sam Weller’s knowlege of London inns— 
extensive and peculiar. Goldsmith’s ex- 
perience as an usher belongs to fact rather 
than to fiction, but it was not such as to 
throw much of a halo round the profes- 
sion which Mr. Gladstone has publicly 
proclaimed to be a one. If 
‘Tom Brown’s School Days’’ hasdonea 
good deal for boys, it also did much for 
masters; the figure of ‘‘the doctor’’ is 
full of dignity, yet he is human, and even 
the grave young assistant master is not 


‘noble’’ 


ridiculous. If we think of literature in 
general, and not merely of fiction, we do 
not find much mention of the school- 
master in the Bible; we hear of the 
schools of the prophets, but nothing about 
the master. If Samuel was one, he was 
probably not much of a success. At any 
rate his own sons turned out somewhat 
ill. Possibly he followed with unwise 
fidelity the methods and remonstrances 
of Eli, whose sons’ character and conduct 
go far to show that mild expostulation 
may not invariably suffice. The word 
‘*schoolmaster’’ occurs once in a well- 
known passage, and as it forms a link, so 
to say, between the law and gospel, a 
member of the profession would like to 
keep it there ; most of know that we 
have no right to do so, but that 1t must 


retire in favor of the old and trusted slave 
who led his master’s from home to 
school. Gamaliel obviously had pupils 
who were proud to be brought up at his 
feet, but he cannot called a 
schoolmaster, and so the credit of his 
“right judgment”’ 1 his philosophic 
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calm can form no nimbus for a master’s 
‘*mortarboard’’ to-day. 

The mention of the Bible naturally 
suggests Shakespeare to some minds ; 
schoolmasters cannot complain that they 
are ignored by that marvel of a man, yet 
they can find but scant pleasure in read- 
ing the remarks of Holofernes; he talks 
Latin, it is true, but he talks nonsense 
also; alliteration is his ruling passion, 
his remarks on pronunciation are of in- 
terest; ‘‘he clepeth a calf cauf’’ may be 
enshrined in memory at least by a suc- 
cessor in trade who has had the happiness 
to hear a boy repeat Milton’s ‘‘in heaven 
ycleped Euphrosyne’’ as ‘‘in heaven 
yelped Euphrosyne.’’ Most boys forget 
most of the few things they learn at 
school, but if they remember any Latin 
“‘tag’’ at all it is the one about plagosus 
Orbilius —Orbilius of the heavy hand 
and the master at Falerii who was flogged 
back to his schoolroom by his boys. No, 
it cannot be said that the schoolmasters 
appear in a favorable light upon the field 
of fiction or in the pages of what passes 
for history—such fiction and such history, 
we mean, as are likely to come within 
the cognizance of the man in the street, 
the man on the knifeboard of a ’bus— 
such a man as writes these words. 

But never were such hard things said 
of him as are to be found in some journals 
of today. It is not long ago that one 
brilliant journal was at pains to prove 
that no schoolmaster could, from the 
mere fact of teaching boys, have any 
sense of humor; his silly earnestness, his 
way of making molehills into mountains, 
forbade the possibility of having humor. 
This same journal had declared in earlier 
days that no more hateful charge could 
be brought against any man, or class of 
men, than that of lacking this sense. 
One person who happens to be a school- 
master ceased from that day forward to 
take in that journal; he fancied it had 
appealed to some sense of humor in him. 
Finding on such infallible authority that 
he had, and could have, none, he saved 
his money for some other purpose. 
Scarcely had he recovered from this blow, 
delivered some ten years ago, when lately 
there appeared in other pages a letter 
saying that every schoolmaster of the 
present day is an ‘‘emasculated prig.’ 
One does not know exactly what this 
means, but it looks as if it must prove a 
very dreadful thing to be. To bea prig 


is bad enough; the addition of a parti- 
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ciple with five syllables adds to the horror 
of the thing. Asa tree may be known 
by its fruits, the nature of a master may 
be gathered from a knowledge of the 
boys whom he tries to teach and train. 
The writer of the letter in question speaks 
of ‘‘British boys’’ as being ‘‘soft,’’ 
pappy, emotional, rhetorical ;’’ they may 
be, but they do not look it, and do not 
know themselves to be so. We have all 
heard of a man who did not know that 
he talked prose; some of us know boys 
who do not know themselves to be rhe- 
torical ; there may be some who do not 
even know the meaning of the word. 
The one thing certain is that school- 
masters were always wrong. When capn- 
ing was the fashion they were cursed as 
Creakles; now that what one wily boy 
called ‘‘the kind dodge’’ is the proper 
thing, they are proclaimed to be ‘* emas- 
culated prigs;’’ ‘‘Ivan’’ the writer is 
van the terrible indeed, more terrible 
than Messrs. Birch and Swishtail of fic- 
tion, and the Rodwell Roper who was a 
fact ; and terrible as he is, he may meet 
his match in some of the emotional soft- 
ies, some of the pappy rhetoricians with 
whom his fond fancy peoples our public 


schools to day.— 7he Spectator. 
ON LEISURE, GENIUS, BOOKS, 
AND READING. 


BY AUGUSTINE BIBBELL. 


a Greek word which means leisure. 
It isa significant derivation. A scholarly 
life is a leisurely life. It may be a life of 
unceasing toil for all that, and of excru- 
ciating self-denial. Browning’s ‘‘ Gram- 
marian’’ had a tough time of it ‘‘ settling 
‘Hoti's’ business’’ and giving us the 
doctrine of the enclitic de. But he was 
not working down a mine or in a factory, 
nor was he arguing cases at the bar or 
superintending a hospital in a crowded 
city. No—he was sitting alone in some 
dim corner, grinding at grammar. We 
no doubt read stories of great scholars 
who were manufactured as Sir Arthur 
Helps wrote essays—‘‘ in the intervals of 
business;’’ but wonderful examples as 
these gentlemen may be of industry and 
devotion, as a rule their scholarship is no 
great shakes. To become a Scaliger, a 
Casaubon, a Selden, a Milton, a Gray, a 


(te; word ‘‘scholar’’ comes to us from 
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Bentley, a Gibbon, an Acton or a Jebb, 
you must have leisure to grow learned. 

’ Busy men, poor men with wives and 
families. plain men with no great gifts of 
acquisition or taste for study, vain men 
who have no fancy to become blear-eyed, 
ambitious men who want to ride upon the 
nation’s neck for a brief season, must all 
forswear scholarship; and it they are 
honest men will make no pretensions to 
it. To be a scholar you must have oyoaj. 

But let us pluck up heart. ‘To for- 
swear scholarship is not to bid farewell to 
the delights of literature; for literature 
is the reflection in words of the great 
pageant of life, a minute representation 
or reproduction in language of the move- 
ment and the mystery, the fleeting charms, 
the recurrent emotions, the gaiety and 
the melancholy of men’s days upon earth. 
One does not need to be a scholar to ap- 
preciate these. Open eyes, quick wits 
and a lively fancy are man’s best endow- 
ments. This is the meaning of the old 
saying, ‘‘ An ounce of mother-wit is worth 
a pound of clergy.’’ Shakespeare once 
held in his firm hands a copy of North’s 
translation of ‘‘ Plutarch’s Lives,’’ 1579, 
a sturdy folio still to be found in the old 
book shops. There he read, as any one 
else might have done, how Antony, 
‘‘ when Cezesar’s body was brought to the 
place where it should be buried, made a 
funeral oration in commendation of 
Cesar, according to the ancient custom 
of praising noble men at their funerals. 
When he saw that the people were very 
glad, and desirous also to hear Cesar 
spoken of and his praises uttered, he 
mingled his oration with lamentable 
words, and by amplifying of matters did 
greatly move their hearts and affections 
unto pity and compassion. In fine, to 
conclude his oration, he unfolded before 
the whole assembly the bloody garments 
of the dead, thrust through in many places 
with their swords, and called the male- 
factors cruel and cursed murtherers. With 
these words he put the people intosuch a 
fury that they presently took Czeesar’s 
body and burnt it in the market-place 
with such tables and forms as they could 
get together.’’ 

Shakespeare turned this over in some- 
thing we call his mind, and the outcome 
was the most marvelous speech ever put 
by poet in the mouth of man. Yet 
Shakespeare could not have read Plutarch 
in the original, nor is there any evidence 
Sir Thomas North could, since he was 
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content to Plutar 
French version. But, h 
be, ’twas he set Shakespeare’s imag!na- 
tion at work, and therefore 
our homage. Our worship 
for genius. 

Do not quarrel with my use of the word 
worship in connection with genius. The 
genius I worship is a sublimated essence, 
something quite apart from “‘ the poor in- 
habitant below’’ in whom it was once in- 
carcerated. I do not worship Burns any 
more than I admire the style of his letters 
to Clarinda or his behavior to Mrs. Burns; 
but the genius of Burns—that mysterious 
‘‘something ’’ which has put him on the 
pinnacle where he must ever remain a 
nation’s joy and pride—is one of the most 
moving, melting things in our lives, as it 
is one of the richest possessions of our 
race. So, too, the genius of Carlyle. 
Leave the tea-tables to chatter of his fits 
of spleen and dullards to deplore his hu- 
morous extravagances ; those of us who 
hunger after writers who stir the fancy, 
who set the boulders rolling uproariously 
down the hills, who throw great splashing 
stones into the dreary pools of our slug- 
gish imaginations, still hug the genius of 
Carlyle, and decline to drag ‘‘ The French 
Revolution ’’ into a court of matrimonial 
causes. It may well be that in the case 
of Carlyle future ages will not follow our 
examples. Like his great protagonist 
Newman, Carlyle flung himself so com- 
pletely into the hurrying currents of his 
day as to endanger his chance of what is 
called immortality. Butso far as I am 
concerned I wash my hands Of posterity. 

When you come to think of it, the two 
great possessions of a nation are its mem- 
ories of great actions and the genius of its 
authors. 

To enjoy the latter requires only a 
moderate amount of ~x°/”, or leisure. 
Some leisure is necessary ; but enforced 
work, if not too severe, sharpens the 
literary as well as the bodily appetite. 
‘Years in a Library’’ is not so good a 
title as ‘‘ Hours in a Library 

3ut two things are necessary: before 
reading you must learn to read; and, 
having learned to read, you must be fond 
of reading. Now, a vast number of peo- 
ple do not carearap about reading. They 
may pretend to, but they do not. 
They say they cannot find time; it is the 
merest subterfuge. They could easily 
find time if they chose, but they prefer 
doing so many other things first. There 
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is no great harm in this; there are other 
pastimes besides reading. Some people 
(not many) read a great deal too much, 
and would be all the better for doing a 
little observing. Mr. Bagehot said of 
Shakespeare that if he walked down a 
street he knew what was in it. One of 
the wisest men I have ever known could 
neither read nor write. Still it remains 
true that unless you are fond of reading 
you will not read, and yet unless you 
read you cannot truly appreciate the work 
of genius. 

Nor can you do this unless you have 
learned to read. ‘This is by no means so 
easy as itsounds. There is only one way 
of reading so as to get pleasure from it, 
and that is to be able to read without 
knowing what you are doing. A manor 
woman who comes home tired after a 
day’s work will either read this way or 
not at all. It is no use if you have to 
spell your way and stumble along the 
printed page like a hobbled pony. If 
that is your plight you will prefer a game 
of draughts or dominoes; and who could 
blame you? 

I am sorry to say I have met boys in 
England, who have got all sorts of prizes 
in board and other state-paid schools, 
who cannot read after the only fashion 
that makes reading of the least use. No 
wonder these boys soon forget all they 
ever knew. No wonder by the time they 
are twenty they have to go to evening 
classes to be taught over again by charity 
what they were once supposed to be 
taught by rates and taxes—namely, how 
to read. I once said, and I now repeat, 
‘‘Our whole educational system is not 
worth one of the pounds it costs—and it 
costs millions of pounds—unless it teaches 
the child to read English in the way that 
Macaulay said he could read Greek, that 
is, with his feet on the fender. I notice 
with horror a growing impatience with 
what is called ‘mere reading, mere writ- 
ing, mere ciphering,’ Mere reading 
deed! Mere geometry, mere physical 
geography, mere Latin, mere Greek, mere 
anything you like to think of, except 
reading, which is the very soul and cita- 
‘el of learning.’’ 

Having learned to read, and being fond 
ofeading, you have entered into your in- 
hetance. It lies before you. Read 
hi you like best; do not be ashamed 


Ww 
ar tastes, or be deceived by novelty. 


of y 


If you2te fond of fiction, give the best 
the first “hance. 


Read, for example, 
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‘“‘Guy Mannering’’ and Hugo’s ‘‘Les 
Misérables.’’ If, having done so, you 
deliberately prefer ‘‘East Lynne,’’ it 
cannot be helped. Mrs. Wood was a 
voluminous author ; and, after all, books 
were intended to be read. But nobody 
who is really fond of reading needs to be 
told what to read. Lists of books are 
made for the people who do not care 
about reading, and are a little uneasy be- 
canse of their indifference. They buy Sir 
John Lubbock’s ‘‘ Hundred Best Books,’’ 
chatter about them for a while, and then 
resume the even tenor of their bookless 
way. Chambers’ Journal. 
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WRITING FOR PUBLICATION. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
N learning to write the first rule is: 
Know what you want to say. The 


second rule is: Say zt. That is, do not 
begin by saying something else which 
you think will lead up to what you want 
to say. Thirdly, and always, Use your 
own language. Imean the language you 
are accustomed to in daily life. If your 
everyday language is not fit for a letter 
or for print, it is not fit for talk. And if 
by any series of joking or fun, at school 
or at home, you have got into the habit 
of using slang in talk, which is not fit for 
print, why, the sooner you get out of it 
the better. 

Remember that the very highest com- 
pliment paid to anything printed, is paid 
when a person hearing it read aloud, 
thinks it is the remark of the reader made 
in conversation. Both writer and reader 
then receive the highest possible praise. 

A short word is better than a long one. 
Here is a piece of weak English. It is 
not bad in other regards, but simply 
weak. 

‘‘Entertaining unlimited confidence in 
your intelligent and patriotic devotion to 
the public interest, and being conscious 
of no motives on my part which are sep- 
arable from the honor and advancement 
of my country, I hope it may be my privi- 
lege to deserve and secure, not only your 
cordial co-operation in great public meas- 
ures, but also those relations of mutual 
confidence and regard, which it is always 
so desirable to cultivate between members 
of co-ordinate branches of the govern- 
ment.’”’ 

Take that for an exercise in translating 
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into shorter words. Strike out the un- 
necessary words, and see if it does not 
come out stronger. I think this sentence 
would have been better if it had been 
couched in thirty-five words instead of 
eighty-one. I think we should have lost 
nothing of the author’s meaning if he 
had said,— 

‘‘T have full trust in you. I am sure 
that I seek only the honor and advance 
of the country. I hope, therefore, I may 
earn your respect and regard while we 
heartily work together.’’ 

I am fond of telling the story of words 
which a distinguished friend of mine used 
in accepting a hard post of duty. He 
said,— 

‘I do not think I am fit for this post. 
But my friends say I am, and I trust 
them. I shall take it, and when I am in 
it, I shall do as well as I can.”’ 

It is a very grand speech. Observe 
that it has not one word which has mor« 
than one syllable. As it happens, also, 
every word is Saxon. 


- _ — 


THE “DO”? METHOD. 


ELIZABETH F. KEYSOR. 


| ID you ever think how many times in 

a day the word ‘‘ Don’t’’ passes our 
lips, and how seldom we use ‘‘ Do,’”’ the 
word of such magical charm ? 

The teacher’s life would be a hundred- 

fold easier and pleasanter if she would 
periodically drop from her vocabulary 
don’t’’ and in its place use ‘‘ do.’’ 
A very limited use of the negatives is 
all right, but we are so apt to use them 
too freely—and then it is such a harsh 
way of obtaining thedesired result. There 
is no loving, helpful up-building-of-char- 
acter process in it. 

I admit, that for the moment it is much 
easier to quietly say ‘‘ Johnny, don’t do 
that,’’ ‘‘ Susie, don’t play with your pen- 
cil,’’ etce., but is it easier in the long run? 
Is it not a wrong done to the child? he 
business of every teacher is to tell the 
children what /o do rather than what of 
todo. Let them forget about the things 
they ought not to do by never hearing 
them mentioned. 

Many of the children came from homes 
where ‘‘don’t’’ is in constant use and 
often accompanied by harsh words and 
cruel blows. A kind and gentle ‘‘do”’ 
from the teacher will be a perfect balm to 
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their little hearts, an he smile breaks 
through the dirt s! | well repaid 
for the xtra bit of t I use of qe" 
has consumed. Crowd as much love, 
kindness, and goodness as possible into 
the hours from nine to twelve. Make 
the children forget the disagreeable, un- 
kind things they have heard so much 
about, and fill the few hours spent with 
you so full of happiness and sunshine 
that there will be left no room for the 
naughty, unkind things tocreepin. Re- 
member, no s&z// is required in the use of 


the word ‘‘don’t.’’ 


Children respond ickly to the at- 
mosphere about them and are so ready to 
do the right thing ut given the oppor- 
tunity; they are not innately bad and 
should be looked upon as good and ready 
to do the right so far they know it. 
The little charmed word unlocks all the 
loveliness of the cl iture, while the 
excessive use of its negative shuts it up 
and arouses the unpleasant, irritable qual- 
ities. 

‘When we say to a child, you may d 


this or that, he is given employment, a 


definite something to do, and his mind 


and hands are instantly busy. But on 
the other hand, the use of the word 
‘*don’t’’ leaves him with nothing to do, 


but with a strong desire and a determi- 
nation to do something. And he doesdo 
something, but only to hear the word 
‘‘don’t’’ again, and soon until he becomes 
and naughty that the teacher 
soon finds him quite unmanageable. 

The use of these words was brought to 
my notice in trying to discover the cause 
of the difference in the atmosphere of two 
primary schools. In the sweetest 
spirit was manifest | teachers and 


SO cTOSsS 


one 
11 
! 


DY a 
pupils alike, and there was such a joyous, 


happy, contented expression on each 
little face that it almost renewed one’s 
youth to look into thet The whole of 


one morning was spent here and not once 


was heard the hard little negative—it 
was all do, do, do 

The next morning was devoted to the 
other room, and it was then that the 
charm that word so sadly neglected 


was fully appreciated. For here its neg- 
ative was hurled broadcast. It was, 
‘‘Johnny, don’t scuff your feet,’’ ‘‘ Susie, 
dont hun ‘“ Willie, don’t whisper ;’’ 
etc. It was an atmosphere of ‘‘don’ts’”’ 
and often irritable, impatient ones, too. 


The children were not happy and free, 
but acted in a frightened, hopeless sort of 
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a way, or else in a bold ‘‘don’t care’ 
manner—both of which is a direct and 
sure outgrowth of ‘‘the Don’t method’”’ 
of discipline. 

The teacher worked harder than the 
other, but was much farther from gaining 
the desired result. Her life seemed full 
of care and she went from her room tired 
and irritable, while the other felt joyous 
and happy in thinking of the loving 
hearts and willing hands that made her 
work a pleasure, and /o get pleasure from 
her work ts the duty of every teacher; if 
she does not, sometning somewhere is 
radically wrong. 

Do not say her success was due to the 
children with whom she had to work, for 
it was not; it was her effective and in- 
genious use of the word ‘‘do,’’ whose 
wonderful power is but half appreciated. 
If you doubt, try it, and your doubts will 
speedily be removed. 


——__<@>— 


TOM AND HIS TEACHERS. 
BY REV. JOHN H. VINCENT. 


‘TOM, the average American boy, has 

many teachers beside professional 
ones. Father's remarks at the breakfast 
table about the abominably weak coffee, 
the way mother speaks to the servants or 
talks about her callers of the afternoon 
before, have a great influence upon Tom. 
The pictures in the home, the circus 
posters, the theater bills, are all educators 
for good or bad. I think the time is com- 
ing when the women of our cities will go 
in a bedy to the municipal authorities 
and demand that the outrageous cari- 
catures be torn down. The architecture 
of the schoolhouse, the tones of the teach- 
er’s voice, the atmosphere in which Tom 
sleeps, may determine the motives of his 
life. I shall consider some minor matters 
which Tom’s teachers must teach Tom,and 
some radical lessons which are quite as 
important. First among minor matters, 
Tom should be taught to think on his 
own hook, to exercise his own judgment. 
He mnst acquire the faculty of formulat- 
ing premises and drawing his own con- 
clusions from them, the power of saying 
and doing the right thing at the right 
time. When he has learned to find, with- 
out hesitation, a practical answer to meet 
an emergency, he has made great advance 
in his education. Common sense is not 


born in a boy; it must be developed. 
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Tom should be taught to observe the 
realities of nature and of life. He has 
native power for such observation, and it 
ought to be cultivated. Then, tco, he 
must learn to report accurately what he 
sees. There is an ethical principle at the 
basisofallstudy. Tom’s teachers should 
teach him to report what he sees in good 
English; and in this work they need the 
co-operation of the parents. Tom should 
learn to be an altruist, to take other peo- 
ple into account in the ordering of his 
daily life, for the habit of unselfish living 
is the corner-stone of all that is valuable 
in culture. He should have reverence 
for old age, whether it is clad in broad- 
cloth or in linsey- woolsey. 

Now for the radical lessons which Tom 
must learn. He must be taught to con- 
sider himself a person and not a thing, a 
cause and notaneffect. There is current 
an idea which receives its support from 
weak fiction, cheap lecture platforms, and 
even from shabby pulpits—the idea that 
men are the creatures of circumstances 
and environment, that evil tendencies are 
the result of the choice of a great-grand- 
father. Tom must learn that he is in the 
world for the pupose of overcoming hered- 
ity, breaking through environment, and 
putting circumstances under foot, and he 
must stand a man, not a thing. I take 
great stock in a boy who is courageous 
enough to assert his principles in spite of 
‘‘the fellows ;’’ such a boy is a power and 
not a piece of putty. 

Knowing that he is a power, Tom must 
be taught to be independent and to earn 
his own way. And this applies to girls 
as well as to boys. I detest tramps, rich 
and poor. When Tom has learned to be 
independent himself, he will respect 
others who have to earn their own way 
in the world. Again, Tom’s teachers 
must teach him that he, being a power 
and independent, should not forget the 
law of interdependence. That is why I 
like the public school. It brings future 
citizens together on an equal footing. It 
is a good thing for broadcloth and home- 
spun to sit side by side; it doesn’t hurt 
homespun, and it does broadcloth good. 

Tom’s most effective teacher, when the 
boy is between the ages of 14 and 21, is 
the man for whom he works, and who 
pays him money. Here Tom’s parents 
havearesponsibility. They must choose 
his employer wisely. Finally, I would 
say, never give Tom up. If his teacher 
is cross and sarcastic, take up a mission- 
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ary collection and send that teacher to 
the north pole. Remember that some 
boys do not mature until they are 25, and 
some men have astonished the world at 
50. Thestupid schoolboy of to-day may 
be the valedictorian at college, the states- 
man of future years. Again I say, never 
give Tom up! Good night. 


> 


ETHICAL TRAINING IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


Wu the child needs in the school, 
as in the home, is not so much ethi- 
cal instruction as a moral atmosphere, 
contact with moral sentiment in action. 
Character is not derived from lessons 
learned, but from inspirations felt. Moral 
power grows through personal experi- 
ences with moral forces and from associa- 
tion with persons who possess moral 
vitality. Moral sentiment is always im- 
parted, itisnever taught. Inthe spiritual 
world as in the organic world, life is cre- 
ated only by life. You cannot mechan- 
ize benevolence, and as little can you 
impart a passion for holiness by didac- 
tics. What children need more than 
catechism or moral code is ethical envi- 
ronment, such environment as every well- 
conducted school affords. And always 
morality is imparted by personal influence 
rather than by lessons committed. This 
was the gospel of Rousseau, that apostle 
of modern education, of whom John Mor- 
ley writes, ‘‘ The most valuable of his 
notions was his urgent contempt for 
that fatuous substitution of spoken in- 
junctions and prohibitions for the deeper 
epee of example and the more living 
nstruction of visible circumstance. For 
Belief in the efficiency of preaching is the 
bane of educational systems. The fact 
’ that our public schools without text- 

ook on ethics or formal moral instruc- 
tion, are efficient training schools of char- 
acter in more ways than one. 

1. Moral lessons are impressed upon 
the pupil by all the educational material 
Which he there uses. Moral sentiment is 
Held in solution by the reading books, 
which are full of the choicest specimens 
Of the world’s literature. In every math- 
matical operation the necessity of exact- 
mess, fidelity, and veracity is enforced. 
In historical studies moral laws are illus- 
frated upon a large scale, and moral 
@walities are made impressive by the lives 
Of great men. All these facts are resi- 
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dences of moral influences which play 
continually upon the pupil’s nature like 
a tonic breeze. And this training is all 
the more efficient because it comes infor- 
mally and operates independent of any 
preachment. ‘Toremind children contin- 
ally that they are in this way becoming 
moral would destroy that good influence, 
and arrest their growth in character. So 
that, to turn away from this vital training 
to a set exercise, observed for the sake of 
being good, would be a great misfortune. 
It would make our schools far less moral. 

2. The discipline of the school in itself 
affords a very precious training in morals. 
We, doubtless, seldom realize how much 
is gained for higher civilization by the 
attendance of a child for even six years 
upon our pnblicschools. There he is put 
during his formative period of life into 
an atmosphere and under a discipline 
which affords him training in nearly all 
the rudiments of good citizenship. Let 
us enumerate a few of them: punctuality 
and habits of order, the lesson of obedi- 
ence and reverence for the rights and feel- 
ings of others as human beings, the sanc- 

ity of property and the necessity of truth- 

fulness, a manly bearing and respectful 
speech, the consciousness of independ- 
ence, tempered with recognition of com- 
munal interests and obligations, the 
steadiness of purpose cultivated by task 
work and the importance of fidelity illus- 
trated by every recitation, the sentiment 
of equality and the feeling of justice en- 
forced by the constant pressure of experi- 
ence—these and other moral qualities of 
highest moment are forever being im- 
parted by the vitalizing conditions of the 
school. 

3. The personality of the teacher is the 
chief source of moral influence. The 
presence of the teacher, if a proper per- 
son for the position, is worth more than 
a thousand text-books, though they may 
all be as good as the Sermon on the 
Mount. In the casual judgments which 
the teacher upon persons and 
events, in the patience and self control 
which he exercises upon himself 


passes 


and 
which spreads from him by a subtle con- 
tagion until it infects with moral health 
every pupil; in the looks of approval and 
disapproval with which he meets the be- 
havior of children; in the decisions which 
he passes upon the conduct of those under 
his control; in the tones with which he 
speaks to the dullest girl or the most 


timid boy; in the forgiveness which he 
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enjoins and practices; in the veracity 
which he displays and the sincerity which 
he inspires; in the kindness which he be- 
stows and the self-sacrifice which he 
recommends—in all these acts and atti- 
tudes the true teacher makes his school 
a school of applied morals, where charac- 
ter really grows. 

Shall, then, our public schools ha 
formal moral code? No, rather let them 
possess a moral atmosphere, derived from 
the personality of the teacher. For there 
is only one way to increase the moral 
power of the school, and that is, not by 
creating didactic machinery, but by in- 
vesting in noble teachers. Place a Horace 
Mann in a school room, and that school 
will possess more moral power than re- 
sides in all the ethical handbooks in 
whole world. We must then put our 
faith and our money into teachers of the 
very highest character; and we may be 
sure that where they are there will be 
moral culture ripening noble manhood 


leac 


» | 
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novie 
and womanhood; for more powerful than 
everything else is moral life itself.—/rom 
Crooker’s Problems in American Society. 
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OBSERVANCE OF ARBOR DAY. 
BY ANDREW S. 
HE great object to be attained through 
the observance of Arbor Day is the 
cultivation of a love for nature among 
children, with the confident expectation 
that thereby the needless destruction of 
the forests will be stayed, and the im- 
provement of grounds about school build- 
ings and residences will be promoted. 
Preparation for such observance should 
be made with these things in view. 

The love of nature isa growth. It may 
be aroused and cultivated. It is properly 
and legitimately a part of the work of the 
schools to do this. Indeed, it is a great 
wrong to fail to do it, for nothing can add 
more to the enjoyment of life, or rendera 
human life of larger advantage to all 
about it. From the beginning to the 
end of the school course, all the wonder- 
ful processes of nature, and particularly 
the development of vegetable and animal 
life, should have close attention. ‘The 


DRAPER. 


life of the teacher should be keyed to 
these things, and she should be provided 
with such helps and devices, and given 
sufficient time to secure for them a lodg- 
ing place in the lives around her. 
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So much being done in the schools, the 
children will observe and study natural 
objects. And when the springtime comes 
and all nature is bursting into a new life, 
if the teacher can go with the children to 
the fields and the woods, after the German 
custom, and as a part of the school work, 
and there study the grasses, and the 
flowers, and the trees, and the birds, the 
outing and the object lesson will render 
the work of the school-room very much 
more effective. The children will not 
only gain a new interest and pleasure 
which can never be taken from them, but 
they will also wonder and think of the 
mighty power that is behind all these 
things, and they will reverence and love 
the God of nature. 

If the children have had so much gen- 
eral preparation they are indeed fortunate, 
and special arrangements for Arbor Day 
will be so easily made that suggestions as 
to details are scarcely necessary. If not, 
the superintendent aud teachers must lay 
out plans and work up details. Exer- 
cises may be held in the school-room 
without difficulty. Appropriate musical 
selections are in the market, and some of 
them are very beautiful. Literary selec- 
tions relating to trees both in prose and 
poetry may beeasily found. ‘The observ- 
ance of Arbor Day has produced the pub- 
lication of several compilations of selec- 
tions from standard authors, appropriate 
thereto. Original poems will ordinarily 
come to the surface for the asking. In- 
deed, the character of the observance is 
such as to start thought and bring out 
original productions. Short histories of 
Arbor Day, lists of ornamental plants and 
shrubs, names of nut-bearing trees, of the 
ten best varieties of shade trees, of the 
trees found between the school and the 
home, suggestions about transplanting 
trees, and pruning trees, and about beau- 
tifying the school grounds may be ob- 
tained from pupils, and will produce 
thought and prove highly interesting and 
profitable. Of course, these topics may 
be multiplied and extended indefinitely. 
Children may make collections of bark, 
wood-sections, leaves and fruits of trees, 
etc., and bring to the school. Some re- 
ward may be given according to the ex- 
tent, variety and artistic preparation of 
such collections, 

It has been found well to ask the chil- 
dren to vote for the tree or the flower of 
their choice. It produces thought and 
leads to discussion among the pupils and 
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in their homes, starts rivalries which are 
harmless and helpful, and gains much in- 
terest for the occasion. But no school 
should fail to plant a tree unless the cir- 
cumstances absolutely forbid, as they do 
in some of the great cities. The planting 
of the tree and the subsequent care of it, 
the rearing of flowers and shrubs, have a 
peculiar charm for children, to say nothing 
of the improvement to the school grounds. 


The advantages of some out-door work of 


this character are too great and too numer- 
ous to be specified, but they are obvious to 
all. Where this is undertaken, however, 


it should be with the greatest care, for if 


the trees soon die and the flowers perish 
prematurely, 
nothing had been done. The trees must 
be selected with discriminating care, that 
is, a suitable variety must be selected, 


‘and a good specimen procured, and the 


ground must be well prepared and the 
tree so transplanted and then so cared for 
as to give it a fair chance for its life. If 
the tree is spoken of, and the children 
taught to regard it, as a living thing 
whose life must be protected and nour- 
ished, it will gain added interest in their 
eyes and a larger place in their affections. 
General directions as to the selection of 
trees, as to proper methods of transplant- 
ing and subsequent care, may be procured 
from the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington, from the United States 
Bureau of Education, and generally from 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. It is well to procure the services of 
a nurseryman or gardener, or an experi- 
enced farmer, to manage the work, to 
make certain that it is well done and good 
results obtained. Very commonly sucha 
one will be found among the patrons of 
the school, who will gladly give his ser- 
vices if asked, because of his interest in 
the school and in the good end sought to 
be attained by Arbor Day. 

The artistic treatment and care of 
grounds is a matter of great moment, and 
the extent to which these things are ne- 
glected is amazing. It costs some money, 
but the return is very large in proportion 
to the investment. The school itself may 
do much in this connection and be much 
profited thereby, and every child, and 
every person in the community will have 
a larger and a kindlier soul in conse- 
quence of it, with a stronger love for the 
beautiful which will enrich their whole 
lives. 

Patriotism should have a place in all 


the result is worse than if 


AND IN/JUSTICE. 








Arbor Day exercises as in all school exer- 
cises. Exercises of an unusual character 
should be specially interspersed with 
patriotic sentiments. Love of country 
and love of nature go well together. On 


Arbor Day, let the national flag float over 
every school-house, let ‘‘ America’ and 
‘The Star Spangled Banner’’ go with 
the songs which especially relate to the 


day, and let trees be dedicated to the 
great names, soldiers and 
sociated with the proud 
country’s history. 
Following al ng these lin 


statesmen, as- 


events in our 


es with such 


extensions and varieties as circumstances 
suggest, and as will readily occur to the 
teachers, Arbor Day will provea ple: sure 
to all, and not be without great and last- 
ing advantages to the country.—/. £. 
Journal of Educati 
- 
JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE 


USTICE and injustice are closely akin 


in chillhood. A child early detects 
~ injustice in others, though he is not 
delicately susceptible to it himself. The 


same is largely true of children of larger 
growth. At first with the young child 
injustice is little more than a change of 
habitual action. Whatever disturbs his 
uniform activity, whatever occurs that he 
does not expect, is to him an injustice. 
With him, justice is the expected, injus- 
tice the unexpected. 

One of the highest missions of home 
and school is to establish a spirit and 
habit of justice in the child, so that he 
shall have a keen sense thereof asa pplied 
to himself. This should be well done 
before the child comes to school, but, if 
it has not been accomplished, it should 
receive early and persistent attention. 

Recent child studies reveal the fact that 
most children get the impression that the 
teacher is unjust at times. Their esti- 
mate of punishments is almost invariably 
based on the fact that some one else ought 
to have been punished also, or that some 
one should have been punished more 
severely, or himself less so. These child 
studies have revealed the fact that almost 
the only view a child has of his punish- 
ment is its justice or injustice, and that 
he almost invariably argues himself into 
the position that it was unjust. In no 
case yet discovered, I think, has a child 
complained of the severity if he said, ‘‘ I 
deserved it.”’ 
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This being the case, it shows conclus- 
ively that the punishments usually lose 
their virtue because they become an ex- 
cuse for the child's conduct. The irrec- 
oncilable differences between capital and 
labor are largely the result of the habit 
of most men to argue themselves into the 
belief that they are right and others 
wrong. Capital sees clearly the injustice 
of a strike that will not allow other men 
to work who wish it; the case is clear 
that any man has a right to work if he 
pleases, regardless of the wishes of other 
laborers. Labor sees clearly the injustice 
of capital that reduces wages without re- 
ducing the rent of houses owned by the 
employer, that reduces wages whenever 
business does not pay, but does not, of 
its own accord, raise them when business 
pays largely. The case is clear, that if 
itis right tocut, itisrighttoraise. Both 
capital and labor are usually right in 
their estimate of the specific injustice of 
the other, but neither is ever right in its 
estimate of its own injustice, or of the 
justice of the other. It is so of other re- 
lations. Every man wins his case before 
he gets into court and when his lawyer 
makes his plea, but the cold common 
sense of the jury sees justice as does only 
one of the contending parties, or perhaps 
as neither of them. 

It is of greater service to the child and 
to mankind for a teacher to train children 
to estimate justice and injustice with the 
personal element eliminated than it is to 
secure 100 per cent. in arithmetic, or even 
in spelling.—American Teacher. 


AMERICAN GENIUS. 


APPY that nation whose poets are its 
} saints, was the sentiment expressed 
by an admirer of America. Happy in- 
deed has America been in the character 
of her poets, essayists, novelists and his- 
torians. What a group of saints! Irv- 
ing, Prescott, Bryant, Motley, Hawthorne, 
Emerson, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes 
Lowell—and others in varying rank and 
degree! That their virtue was not 
alone a matter of the times and conditions 
is seen in the fact that several of the most 
eminent statesmen have not been classed 
as saints. 

Alike in cleanliness of character, they 
are not alike in characteristics. Irving 
had so little liking for books that he was 
not kept in school, although his brothers 
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went through college, and vet his genius 
without books enabled him to be the 
‘‘ founder of American literature.’’ Pres- 
cott, blinded in college days by the care- 
less toss of a piece of bread in sport, so 
that he never after read a book, was the 
greatest of our historians, genius sup- 
planting the terrible affliction, so that he 
thought out the philosophy and phrasing 
of the facts which he had to get from the 
reading of others. Bryant published his 
best poem at twenty-two, and Holmes 
had little thought of a literary career at 
fifty. Whittier, who had little knowl- 
edge of books, and was never out of New 
England but once, and then only as far 
away as Philadelphia, a man who trav- 
eled little in New England, wrote the 
one poem that creates in verse a distinct- 
ive bit of American life. ‘‘Snowbound’”’ 
has no peer. Every man of genius in 
literature transcends the bounds of ordin- 
ary mortals and sees what others cannot 
see. Thoreau and John Burroughs had a 
genius for knowing nature and for reveal- 
ing what they saw; Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son was not a genius in the study of 
nature any more than of human nature, 
but he was the great American genius in 
seeing through both nature and human 
nature in their delicate touches and their 
sublime truths. He was in the fullest 
sense a ‘‘ transcendentalist,’’ transcending 
all ordinary or specified bounds or power. 
Instinct reaches results without following 
in any appreciable degree the processes 
of sense or thought to which ordinary 
creatures are limited, and genius is among 
men much the same that instinct is 
among animals, enabling them to trans- 
cend all ordinary or specified bounds or 
power. America has had no other liter- 
ary character who, so far as the public 
can know, transcended all ordinary or 
specified bounds or power in dealing with 
every subject of which he wrote. 

Every American genius has been, in 
this sense, a transcendentalist. Edison 
and Tesla are men of genius, transcend- 
ing in patience, in research, in brilliancy 
of insight, in superhuman skill appar- 
ently, in adapting their conceptions of 
power to the needs of men. When one 
realizes how long the world awaited a 
genius to materialize Franklin’s ideals, 
and that with Edison came Tesla, giving 
us the power to warm, to light, to propel 
our cars, with little apparent machinery 
for doing any of these things, and then 
considers how much these men have not 
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had by way of ordinary training, he sees 
that genfus does indeed consist in the 
power to transcend ordinary and speci- 
fied training and experience. But best 
of all by way of illustration is the com- 
parison of Everett’s great address at 
Gettysburg, which represesented every- 
thing that art, training, experience and 
grace could do to fashion a model literary 
and oratorical production, with its com 
panion piece —on that occasion— Lin- 
coln'n ‘‘speech,’’ a flash of genius that 
will be upon the tongue of the school 
boy and the patriot as long as this Union 
shallendure. Did Lincoln learn oratory? 
Was it training or experience that flashed 
forth that speech? Is it anything against 
Abraham Lincoln that he lacked classical 
inheritance, educational opportunity, 
platform experience and personal grace? 
Is it not rather the highest tribute to his 
genius, which trauscended all ordinary 
and specified bounds and power? There 
can be but one answer.—J. £. /ournal 
of Education. 
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SUBCONSCIOUS IMPRESSIONS. 


N interesting little book published by 
A Dr. Louis Waldstein, under the title 
of The Subconscious Self, coutains many 
hints that should be of use not only in 
the education of children, but in the gen- 
eral guidance of life. What the author 
principally shows is that the larger, and 
perhaps the more important part of each 
person's character is made up of habits, 
tendencies, preferences, aversions, moods, 
aud principles of which for the most part 
the individtial has little distinct conscious 
1ess, and that these at critical moments 
have often a decisive effect on his desti- 
nies. The recognized business of educa- 
tion is to cultivate the consciousness of 
the individual and to furnish him with 
such a working capital of knowledge, 
ideas, and mental and moral habits as may 
enable him to do business, in the widest 
sense, in the world as it exists to-day. 
But what is thereby direct educative ef- 
fect brought into a man’s consciousness 
may not penetrate very deeply into his 
nature. It may, to a considerable extent, 
be a mere external equpment and the 
real man may have been molded and 
stamped by circumstances and influences 
of which neither he nor his educators 
took much or any account. 

The more we reflect on this the more 


we shall recognize both its truth and its 
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mes wonder 
which they 
ren do not more 
powerfully influence their conduct. The 
fact is that the precepts in question go to 
form in the children’s minds a fund of 


importance. Parents someti 
why the multiplied 
bestow upon their 


— 
— a 


conventional opinions—those which they 
will use before the world—but the parents’ 
own example, the thousand and one ways 
in which they practically manifest them- 
selves, are subconsciously received by the 
children and go to form the underlying 
character from which most of their actions 
spring. Hence, the common maxim that 
example is better than precept. Precept 
strikes the consciousness, but example 
constantly present sinks into the heart. 
In every department of life we see only 
too frequently a very wide separation be- 
tween profession and practice. Profes- 
sion comes from the region of the con- 
scious, and practice largely from that of 
many ac- 
tions, and particularly our most public 
ones, are dictated by the active conscious- 
ness; but those tl 


the subconscious Of course, 


hat make up the main 
tissue of our lives have their springs ina 
deeper region and furnish a better index 
to our true selves. It is of the highest 
importance, therefore, that the young 
should not only receive formal instruc- 
tion in right principles, but their habitual 
surroundings should be such as to pro- 
mote the general health of the moraland 
intellectual nature. They should see as 
little as possible of angry passion, of self- 
ish scheming, of duplicity in any form; 
and every effort should be made to lead 
them to appreciate and enjoy the finer 
and happier effects of nature, and all that 
is harmonious and elevating in the world 
of art and of human effort generally. It 
may be said that this would give them an 
incorrect idea of the world as it is, but it 
should be borne in mind that the object 
is to make the world other than it is—to 
make men and women more humane, 
more reasonable, more equitable, to en- 
dow them with more correct perceptions 
in all matters of taste, and fit them fora 
higher plane of social life. If we were to 
proceed upon the assumption that the 
world is incapable of amendment, and 
that the only thing to make ourselves 
at home in it exactly as it is, there would 
be an end to all progress in education. 
There are some good remarks in Dr. 
Waldstein’s book about the danger of 
crowding too much into consciousness, 
and so impairing the subconscious recep- 
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tivity of the whole nature. We have all 
heard of prodigies at school who have 
turned out very dull men in after life. 
As long as it was a question of absorbing 
the formal instruction imparted by mas- 
ters, such individuals were far to the 
front; but, afterward, when it came to be 
a question of individual resource, of en- 
ergy, initiative, originality, they relapsed 
into quite a commonplace, if not inferior 
position. It is very undesirable that any 
body should be all consciousness. It is 
Shakespeare who says: 

If springing things be any jot diminished, 
They wither in their prime, prove nothing 


worth. 
In our schools many a “springing 
thing’’ is thus ‘‘ diminished’’ through 


the very forcing which seems at the time 
to produce so great an enlargement of 
mental faculty. The careful educator 
should be constantly asking himself the 
question, Is the mind before me getting 
into contact with /hings ? 
effort should be to establish and promote 
this contact—so that the mind may draw 
instruction from its surroundings, as a 
plant derives nourishment from the soil. 
There is nothing absolutely new in Dr. 
Waldstein’s views, because ages ago men 
recognized the comparative futil ity of 
brilliant faculties unsupported by solid 
qualities of mind and character; but he 
has brought forward what he has to say 
at a very good moment, when almost 
more than ever we need the quiet teach- 
ings of nature to curb our mental rest- 
lessness and enable us to ‘see things 
steadily and see them whole.’’—/opu/ar 
Science Monthly. 


PRAISE TO THE FACE. 
ONCE saw a father walk up to a map 


his little boy had made and pinned on 
the wall. He stood before it a long time 
in silence, and in silence walked away. 
The little fellow was sitting in the room, 
and his father knew he was there. He 
was watching with his eager child’s eyes, 
waiting anxiously for a word of appr val. 
As none came, his poor little face fell un- 
happily. Straight into the next room 
walked the father, and said carelessly: 

‘Robert has drawn a very clever little 
map in there. Look at it when you go 
in.’’ 

‘*Did you tell him it was clever?’ 
asked a judicial listener, following from 
the room where little Robert sat. 


and his chief 
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‘““Why, no. I ought to have done so. 
I never thought to mention it.’’ 

‘“Well you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself,’’ was the deserved reply. ‘‘Go 
back now and tell him.’ 

We ought all of us to be ashamed of 
ourselves a dozen times a day for like sins 
of omission. It costs so little to say nice 
things, and the result in another’s pleas- 
ure is out of all proportion to our trouble. 


‘Praise to the face, open disgrace.’’ No 
such thing. The proverb is wrong. 


Praise to the face is one of the sweetest 
things on earth, and there is no disgrace 
in it, unless untruth enters, or unless the 
praise is undeserved. It is the more 
grateful because no one may ask for open 
praise and receive by asking; its fine 
flavor is quite gone, and it is but flattery. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


—_ 


TOMMY’S HEART IN HIS GIFT. 


( NE of in the Franklin 
public school received among her 
Christmas gifts an awkwardly made 
Christmas card of stiff paper with pictures 
pasted on it. It was from one of her 
pupils, who was formerly the worst boy 
in the school, and she values the simple 
gift more than any other she received. 
The reformation of this bad boy was the 
biggest surprise in the Franklin school 
this year. When Tommy went first to 
the school in September he was put in the 
second grade because he had been to 
school before in another part of the city, 
and could read. He soon showed himself 
to be the worst boy in the class, and 
scoldings and whippings seemed to make 
him more and more incorrigible. To get 
rid of him the teacher passed him on to 
another teacher in another room; and, 
after a heart-breaking experience of two 
weeks with him there, that teacher passed 
him on. It seemed that his badness grew 
as the teachers passed him along. His 
last teacher was a tender-hearted little 
woman who believed in ‘‘ moralsuasion,’’ 
but who found it very hard to make a 
practical application of it in Tommy’s 
case, he was snch a very bad boy. She 


of the teachers 


learned that Tommy’s father and mother 
had died when he was too young to re- 
member it, and he had been taken into 
the family of poor people who had other 
children and little time time to attend to 
any of them. 

ay Tommy tried the patience of 
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the teacher so that she lost her temper en- 
tirely, and she took him out into the hall 
to whip him. She gave him three spank- 
ing blows with the palm of her hand, and 
then the thought of the loveless home life 
of the orphaned boy, and the sight of his 
frail, thin, half-starved little body, the 
worn and threadbare shirt and scant jacket 
and trousers smote her heart, and she 
stood Tommy on his feet, and putting 
both of her hands upon the wall, leaned 
her head up against them and began to 
sob as if her heart would break. 

Tommy was amazed. For some one to 
cry over him was an experience that had 
never come into his motherless life before. 
While his teacher wept she felt his grimy 
little hand tugging at her skirt, and he 
pleaded bashfully: 

** Don’t cry.’’ 

She looked down and saw tears in his 
eyes, and the look of defiance was all gone 
from his face; and then she stooped and 
gathered him up impulsively in her arms 
and kissed his dirty face again and again. 

It was all over in a minute, but when 
Tommy went back into his class-room he 
was a changed boy. His subjugation and 
reformation were complete. From that 


moment he has been the abject slave of 


his teacher, and she loves him. He has 
a good voice and she has taught him to 
sing, and when she asks him to do so at 
any time he walks up, faces the whole 
class, and sings.—ansas City Star. 
snciciealliaisiaadagicis 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES AND 
THE SCHOOLS. 


A T the recent meeting of the Depart- 
{\ ment of Superintendence, an entire 
session was devoted to a conference on 
School Hygiene. Inthe discussion of the 
paper on Contagious Diseases, Supt B. C. 
Gregory of Trenton, New Jersey, gave 
some facts and figures which show that 
the schools are frequently blamed for the 
spread of contagion, when the real cause 
is found in the home, the Sunday-school, 
and the evening party. We take the fol- 
lowing from Supt. Gregory’s remarks: 

[ do not take issue in the slightest degree 
with the demand for greater sanitary pre 
cautions against the spread of disease. And 
[ concur with especial heartiness in the in- 
creasing demand for medical inspection. 


Nevertheless, a plea may be made in favor 
of present conditions, not to prove that they 
are good enough, but to show that they are 
not so bad as supposed. 


a apology were 
If an logy 
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needed for essa oe Su pur] it might 
be found in this ] ity: that the con- 
stant raising of the danger cry may alarm 
th p lic to 1 extent as to lead to 
the withdrawal of children from schools. It 
is necessary, of cou to know how bad 

fairs are, but it can serve no good purpose 
to view them as worse than they are. 

For a number of years 1ave collated the 
absence of teachers and pupils from sickness 
and have obtained s 1e statistics of death. 
Some data which would have been valuable 
in this discussion, I have been unable to 
put into shape for want of time. I submit, 
however, certain figures which seem inter- 


esting and offer a few—perhaps crude—in- 
ferences. 

In the year 1895-96 we had in the city of 
Trenton a very serious epidemic of diph- 
theria and measles. On a total enrollment 
of 8083 we had 30 deaths, 14 of which were 
from diphtheria, 4 from measles, and 2 from 
typhoid fever. Last year and also during 
the year 1894-95, we were free from epidem- 
ics. I am thus able to compare an epidemic 
year with the preceding and following year. 

The number of days absence of pupils 
from sickness during the three years under 
consideration were respectively 60,009 ; 92,- 
437, and 58,145. That is to say, the absence 
during the sickly year was 154 per cent. of 
the absence of the year preceding, and 160 
per cent. of that ofthe year following. This 
means an enormous increase of absence and 
a great waste of school expenditure. Stat- 
ing the facts otherwise: in the epidemic 
year 463 pupils or over 9 classes were absent 
the entire year. During each of the two 
healthy years there were 6 classes of pupils 
absent the whole year 

There is a rhythm in the absence of pupils 
from sickness. January has always been 
high-water mark, except last year, when the 
maximum absence occurred in February. 
The regularity of this rule is rather inter- 
esting. If wecompare September with Jan- 


uary during the th: under consider- 


ation, the effect of the epidemic becomes 
very apparent. To make the comparison 
we must reduce the totals of absence in each 
month to a uniform basis of 20 days. Hav- 
ing done this we find that during the epi- 
demic year the absence in January was 670 
per cent. that of Septem! igainst 300 per 
cent. and 425 in the two other years 

Comparing the three Januaries I find the 
bsen that 1 h d the epidemic 
year to have been 243 per cent. of that dur- 
ing the same 1 the preceding year 
and 225 per cent. ol the itoliowing year. 

I have gone with perhaps tedious detail 
into this statistical inquiry, because I want 
to compare the figures with some others of 
a different characte1 

The inferences which seein to lie on the 


surface of the foregoing data are that con- 
tagious diseases impair the health of the 


school children to an alarming extent, and 
that the schools communicate contagion 
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with fearful rapidity. These are the infer- 
ences usually made and in my opinion they 
are utterly at variance with the truth. 

For, the statistics show that the absence 
of teachers during the epidemic year was 
also very great, and that it bore the same 
relation to the previous year and the follow- 
ing year, as was the case with the children; 
in some cases, the state of things was worse. 


But no teacher died of the contagious dis- 
ease, and to my knowledge not a teacher 
was sick from diphtheria. In fact, as you 


well know, that disease does not often affect 
adults. Now, if the same abnormal degree 
of absence is perceptible in the epidemic 
year in the case both of pupils and teachers, 
it is not logical to assign a reason that does 


not account equally for both, and the con- 
tagion theory meets only one class of 
cases, 

The following, briefly, are the facts: ab- 


sence of teachers from sickness during epi- 
demic year 194 per cent. and 172 per cent. of 


the other two years respectively. The 
figures in the case of pupils were 154 and 
160. Relation of month of highest sickness 
record to September, 1811 per cent. in the 


4in the two 
of pupils 
Relation of aaatii of great- 


epidemic year against 336 and 3 
other years. Figures in the 
670, 300 and 425. 


‘ase 


est absence in epidemic year to same in 
other years, 184 and 222. Canreanneding 
figures in the case of pupils, 243 and 228 

ef the absence of the pupils had been 
heavy and that of the teachers light I should 
have been sure that the contagion had been 


spread in the school rooms, but the teachers’ 
absence was also heavy and this absence 
was not due to contayious disease. What 
cause can be assij3 gned for the abnormal 
sence of both classes during this year? 

One more consideration throws a 
light on the subject. I have called atten- 
tion to the rhythm of absence among the 
pupils. The rhythm is as evident in the re- 
bound of the pupils’ health after January, 
as in the retrogression before January. 
They recover as quickly as they lose ground, 
and this is as true in contagious years as in 


ab- 


little 


healthy years. The absence in April and 
May corresponds very closely to that in 
October and November. That is tosay, the 
closing months of the year are about as 
healthy as the beginning months; not in- 
frequently they are a little better. I may 
say, by way of parenthesis, that this fact 
gives little ground for the supposed ex- 
haustion that pupils suffer during the 
year. 


record of teachers’ 
different story. 
rhythm in this 


When you turn to the 
absence, the figures tell 
It is less easy to discover a 


absence. There isa maximum of absence, 
however. It occures on the average in 
March. In 1894-95 it wasin April; in 96 


10S 

urther- 
I could 
you. 
year 


in March ; in 96-97 in February. F 
more, there is little or no rebound. 
give figures, but they would weary 


Suffice it to say that in the epidemic 
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the absence of teachers in April and May 
was equal to the total absence of October 
November, December and June. The teach- 
ers do not recover their health. There are 
some serious deductions to be made from the 
data relating to teachers’ absence, but they 
would not be germane to the present dis- 
cussion. 

The quick rebound in the health of the 
pupils contrasted with the failure of teach- 
ers to recover, indicates that the cause of ab- 
sence of both classes should be sought to a 
considerable extent outside of school sani- 
tation. The pupils’ record follows the 
weather, follows the season’s changes, and 
must be due to colds and other com- 
plaints consequent on exposure, changes of 
temperature, insufficient clothing and food, 
wet feet, and unsanitary homes. The teach- 
ers suffer to some extent, but less, from 
these causes and also from the steady lower- 


ing of vitality that goes on through the 
school year; but the data in no way indi- 
cate the school building is a serious factor. 


It does not follow of course that the adoption 
of additional sanitary precautions would not 


reduce the sickness record. Of course it 
would, just as improvement in home sanita- 
tion, better clothing, etc., would reduce the 


record. My contention is that the school is 
not responsible for the great sins laid to its 
charge. My opinion is that for many of the 


children the school is the healthiest place 
they find during the day. 

The absence during the contagion year 
was very great, but the curve of absence fol- 


lows the curves of absence of other years. 
It rises higher however from the base line. 
To account for this we have, in my judg- 
ment, to consider only three causes : Our 
sanitary precautions keep out a great many 
children who live in infected houses and are 
not sick at all; Parents in epidemic years 
hasten to withdraw their children on the oc- 
currence of slight colds or other disturb- 
ances which ordinarily would receive scanty 
consideration ; 3. The scare more than any- 
thing e depopulates our schools. It is 
against that scare and not against proper 
precautions that this paper is aimed. 

I sincerely believe that our modern schools 
have very little to do with spreading con- 
tagion. We ought not todestroy our school 
attendance by unnecessary alarms. We di- 
vert the attention of the public from other 
possible channels for conveying contagion, 
which should be eqgally considered if the 
school is to receive so much inspection. I re- 
fer to Sunday-schools and children’s parties, 
in which sanitation is never thought of. 
During the epidemic in Trenton the Health 
concentrated its attention on the 
schools, but never in a single instance con- 
sidered the Sunday-schools, Children came 
freely from infected houses to Sunday- 
schools, and parents who kept their children 
from school for fear of diphtheria, sent their 
children to these same Sunday-schools to 
sit by these same children. 
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LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
TT HE resignation of Lady Henry Somer- 
| set, England’s greatest woman Re- 
former, from the presidency of the British 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
on account of her continued illness, has 
caused sorrow among white-ribbon women 
the world over. Miss Willard paid a re- 
markable tribute to the worth of her Eng- 
lish sister when she said on hearing of 
Lady Henry’s action: 

‘Lady Somerset has given seven years’ 
constant activity to the temperance re- 
form. I do not believe that any other 
woman ever laid so many gifts upon its 
shrine. She is the daughter of an earl, 
the inheritor of wealth, and has a vocal 
compass capable of easily reaching 10,000 
persons, with an enunciation that has 
hardly been excelled upon thestage. She 
has a gift of eloquence in speaking that 
has made her the foremost woman orator 
of her time, and a gift of writing that has 
been characterized in terms of highest 
commendation by literaryexperts. I am 
more grieved than I can tell that she 
could not continue in the work to which 
she brought a devotion that knew no 
bounds or metes. The misfortune of los- 
ing her, through overwork, from the 
white-rit ybon army in England, is greater 
than any other that we have yet sustained. 
3ut we will not permit ourselves to think 
that she will benomoreamong us. Other 
and better days may dawn, and meanwhile 
it comforts me to know that I but express 
the loyalty of her American comrades in 
giving this little characterization which 
they will accept as richly deserved by one 
whom they have learned to love so 

warmly.’ 

Perhaps no woman of this age has had 
so extraordinary a career as Lady Henry 
Somerset. It thrills and throbs with ro- 
mance. Its changes and achievements 
surpass in strangeness the wildest flights 
of man’s imagination. No fairy princess 
ever had more wealth or charm than this 
personage who was one day suddenly 
converted and laid all her gifts at the feet 
of her newly-found Master. 

Lady Henry Somerset is one of the two 
wealthiest heiresses in England. Her an- 
cestral heritage, Eastnor Castle, is a pile 
of architecture outranked in splendor only 
by the estates of Chatsworth and War- 
wick. It is surrounded by twenty-five 


thousand acres of the most beautiful land 
3ritain. 


in Great Qne hundred and 
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twenty-five thousand people live on the 
property which she owns in the city of 
London. In addition, she is the owner 
of an ertire English village named Ret- 
gate, where Sh e has another ‘beautifal 
home called ‘‘ The Priory.’’ A handsome 


Louie n house completes the circuit of her 
palatial places of residen 
‘* The daughter of a h 
also endowed with the highest personal 
graces. She is beautiful in form, charm- 
ing in manner, buoyant in spirit. A 
woman of the widest culture, gained from 
study of the literature, inter- 
course with the foremost men and women 
of the day, and world-wide travel; she is 
yet humble and sympathetic, equally 
courteous to those of high and low degree 
Her voice combines sweetness with re- 
markable power. It is said that she can 
be heard by every listener in audiences of 
ten and twelve thousand persons 
Intil the year Lady Somerset led 
the gay, worldly life of the most exclusive 
circles of the English aristocracy. But 
the husks of fashion failed to satify the 
hunger of her heart. At length the crisis 
of her life came. y as she was sit- 
ting beneath agreatelm at The Priory, she 
heard a voice, as unmistakably as did Paul 
of old, urging her to cast aside her doubts 
as to the divinity of Jesus, act as if He 
i 


undred earls’’ is 
7 
I 


masters of 


1555 


—4 


(one day 


was the Christ, and would find the 
longed-for peace and rest. She obeyed. 
Her life was from that noment trans- 
formed. The erstwhile Fears of fashion 


became the foremost woman reformer of 
England. Sheisnow an an 


gel of mercy to 
her poor tenants in London. Remarkable 
success has attended her evangelistic 
meetings among the miners and in the 
slums of the metropolis. To her magnifi- 
cent Eastnor Castle =~ invites the poor of 
the great city in multitudes. She has 
been known to entertain as many as seven 
thousand of them at onetime. One of 
Lady Henry’s most intimate acquaint- 
ances declares that since her change of 
heart she ‘‘has become one of the sim- 


plest, brightest, tenderest Christians I 
have ever known 

When Lady Henry Somerset visited 
America for the first time a few years 
ago, she received a universal ovation. It 
is asserted that her welcome in the West 
was heartier than that bestowed upon any 
foreign visitor since Lafayette. In Miss 
Willard she found her ideal of a woman 


and a reformer, and there sprang up be- 


tween them a friendship like that which 











knit together the souls of David and Jona- 
than—a friendship which has remained 
unshaken by the evil and slanderous re- 
ports of the intervening years. When I 
once asked Miss Willard whom she con- 
sidered the greatest woman on earth to- 
day, she replied with enthusiasm: 

*‘Lady Henry Somerset. She possesses 
the most eloquent tongue, the mellowest 
heart, the widest outlook, the readiest 
hand, and the finest setting of any woman 
living. She is so attempered by sorrow, 
so annealed by pain, that she has become 
as ductile as the noble metals. She is 
great asa statesman, and as an adminis- 
trator. Some excel in one line, some in 
two, but she is strong in all.’’ 


—_——__ ~. 


SHAKESPEARE AND THE BIBLE. 


‘“THE Bible and Shakespeare,’’ said 
one of the best and most esteemed pre- 
lates that ever sat upon the English bench 
—Dr. John Sharp, in the reign of Queen 
Anne—“‘‘the Bible and Shakespeare have 
made me archbishop of York.’’ How 
much Shakespeare was indebted to the 
Bible for many of his most beautiful pass- 
ages, and how beneath his hand the gems 
of old were set anew, is shown by Mr. 
James Rees in many quotations, a few of 
which are given here: 


Life’s but a walking shadow.—Shake- 
speare. 
Man walketh in a vain shadow.—JA7d/e. 


It is written that they appear to men 
like angels of light.—.Shakespeare. 

Satan himself is transformed into an 
angel of light.— Azd/e. 

Woe to that land that’s governed by a 
child.- —Shakespeare. 

Woe to thee, O land, when thy king is 
a child.—Svzd/e. 

I will speak daggers.—.Shakespeare. 

Swords are in the lips.—Azd/e. 

This sorrow’s heavenly; it 
where it doth love.—.S. 


strikes 
Sha kespea re. 

Whom the Lord loveth He correcteth. 
—Bible. 

What I speak my body shall make 
good upon the earth, or my divine soul 
answer it in heaven.—.Shakespeare. 

I say unto you that for every idle word 
that men shall speak, they shall give an ac- 
count of in the day of judgment.—A/76/e. 

Wisdom crieth out in the street, and 
no man regards it.—Shakespeare. 

Wisdom crieth without, she 
her voice in the streets.—A7d/e. 


uttereth 
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I that am cruel am yet merciful. 
Shakespeare. 

The tender mercies of the wicked are 
cruel.— &zb/e. 

And when he falls he falls like Lucifer, 
— Shakespeare. 

How art thou fallen from Heaven, 0 
Lucifer, son of the morning.—/Av7d/e. 

What a piece of work is man—how 
noble in reason, how infinite in faculties, 
in form and moving, how express and 
admirable; in action, how like an angel: 
in apprehension how like a God.— Shake- 
speare. 

What is man, that thou art mindful of 
him? and the son of man, that thou 
visitest him? For thou hast made him a 
little lower than the angels, and hast 
crowned him with glory and honor. 
Thou madest him to have dominion over 
the works of thy hands; thou hast put 
all things under his feet.—A7d/e. 


- ——____<>- — 


SHALL AND WILL. 


aa preface of a book published in 
1846 contains the following: ‘‘The 
great source of a loose style is the injudi- 
cious use of synonymous terms. If we 
examine the style of most of the periodi- 
cal and light literature of the day, we 
shall soon be convinced of the truth of 
this assertion. For one fault in construc- 
tion or idiom, we shall find at least twenty 
incorrect applications of words. The want 
of a critical knowledge of verbal distinc- 
tionsis obviously the cause of these errors 
But though the foundation of this know- 
ledge should undoubtedly be laid at an 
early stage of the study of language, and 
before the habit of using words in a loos 
way has become inveterate,it appears to be 
generally considered unnecessary for th 
young student, and is either neglected 
for other pursuits, or else is wholly ex- 
cluded from systematic education.’’ 
With the truth conveyed by these senti- 
ments fresh in our minds, let us note som: 
of the distinctions between sha// and wi! 
First as to etymology: to shall is to 
owe, to have to pay; to will is to pur- 


pose. Here we quote the words of Taylor 


Men have a stronger disposition to insist 
on justice from others than to perform 
themselves: hence / sha// is but a faint 
promise, while ¢hou shalt and he shali 
are positive ones. 

Men can answer forjtheir own interior 
purposes, but not for those of their neigh- 
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bors: hence, / w7// is a positive promise, 
while ‘hou wiltand he will are but faint 
ones. To ‘‘Shall you go?’’ the answer 
is, ‘‘I will.”’ To ‘‘ Will you go?”’ the 
answer is, ‘'I shall.’’ 

Shall simply foretells or declares what 
is to take place, as I shall walk, we shall 
walk. Thisis equal to, I am to walk, we 
are to walk. 
the future tense, is used only in the first 
person singularorplural. It cannot mean 
compulsion in the first person, because I 
cannot compel myself to do anything 
against my will. I may force my will, it 
is true, but the will must be on the side 
of the act.”’ 

Note the following errors of speech : I 
will be too late for the train if I stay longer 
[shall]. He shall arrive to-morrow by 
noon vit} I will be very glad to see 
your brother also [shall]. They shad/ 
‘be waiting for me at the station [will]. 
What a lucky thing it was; I certainly 
will be promoted now [shall]. Must I 
live without you? wz// I never see you 
more? [shall]. I will come and see you, 
said Julius ; soon I will be able to stay at 
home [shall]. Iam sure I w2// be thanked 
by all the brotherhood [shall]. Inform 
Mr. Noggs that I w// be at home the first 
week inJune[shall]. In the use ofshall, 
four divisions may be made: 

1. I shall go to-morrow, we shall surely 
fail [simple futurity ]. 

2. Thou shalt not go [command]. 

He shall do it [compulsion ]. 

4. You shall have a holiday to-morrow 
[ promise ]. 

Shall I go? means, Do you wish me to 
go? Will Igo? is incorrect. Shall you 
go? means, Do you intend to go? Shall 
he go? means, Do you suffer or permit 
him to go? Shall we go means, Do you 
choose or wish us to go? Shallthey go? 
means, Do you choose ? 


w 


them to go: 
Sometimes a very strong resolution is ex- 
pressed by, I shall go. It means, I am 
eterminedtogo. It alsoshould be noted 
that, in answering a request, shail ex- 
presses the intention of compliance apart 
{rom any wish to gratify the asker. We 
all know what a man means when hesays, 
‘“‘T shall do no such thing.’’ Permit me 
to quote other incorrect uses of shall. 
The man that fell into the river said, I 
will [shall] be drowned. The boy at 
school said, Teacher, we will [shall] be 
smothered. A note came to hand yester- 


} 
a 


day ; it was worded thus: I am expecting 
a few young people to*dance, and will 


‘* Shall as a simple sign of 


WHAT IS SAID OF SULPHUR 











[shall] be hap} Vy to Sé you If I look 
out of my window, tl han re that I 
will|shall| see boys playing marbles. He 
is il! id th it he W l ] l pass his 
examination to-1 

The correct use o contrasted 
vith wz// is wellillustrated by Hill, in his 


sé 


Foundations of Rhetori 
Will you do it? or shall Shall I 
speak to your mother? or will you? Shall 
you remain long? Shall I? 

In an interrogative sentence, the forms 
of the first and the third person are the 
same as in a declarative sentence: ¢. g., 
‘Shall I goto New York next week ?’’ 
‘Will he live a week longer?’’ In the 
second person, ‘“‘shall’’—e. g., ‘* Shall 
you go to New York next week?’’— 
simply points to the future; *‘ will’”’ 
e. g., “Will you go?’’—suggests the 
exercise of volition by ‘‘you.’’ ‘* Shall 
you go?’’ is answered by ‘‘I shall’’ or 
‘*T shall not’’; ‘‘ Will you go?’’ is an- 
swered by ‘‘I will’’ or ‘‘I will not.” 
‘Shall you?’’ raises no question of cour- 
tesy. ‘‘Shall he?’’ on the contrary, is 
answered by ‘‘He shall,’’ ‘‘He shall 
not,’’ and is therefore forbidden by cour- 
tesy. Hence, Where willl find that book? 
should be, Where sa// I find that book ? 
How long wz// we have to wait? should 
be, How long sha// we have to wait? But 
more on this subject anon. Acadia 
Athenaeum. 


= 


WHAT IS SAID OF SULPHUR. 
T may be interesting at this time when 
so many soldiers are moving into ma- 

larial and yellow fever districts to know 


what is said of the good effects of sulphur 


by some who have had experience of its 
benefits. The follov important letter 
appeared in the Soston Flerald ot recent 


date under the heading: ‘‘ Wear powdered 
sulphur in your shoes to escape that dread 
disease, ve llow ever, 


Manv years ago the Hon. ¢ 


Young, 


member of congress from Memphis, Tenn., 
told me that he and many others escaped 
from yellow fever, which had been prevail- 
ing to a terrible extent in Memphis, by 
simply wearing powdered sulphur in their 
shoes. In one instance he had a large num- 


ber of gentlemen in his offices and advised 
them in regard to this matter, and every man 
who acted upon his advice escaped the fever, 
while quite a number of them who did not 
hadit. When the grip was attacking almost 
every family in Boston a few years ago, I 
sent an officer to the Byam match factory, 
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who reported that out of the large number 


of persons employed there not one had been 
attacked by the grip. distinctly remem- 
ber reading some years ago that all persons 
working in the Italian sulphur mines es- 
caped the malaria that prevailed all about 
them. I remember, also, in a book written 
by an eminent German physician, translated 
into English, his assertion that persons ob- 
serving the ordinary rules of health, and 
wearing sulphur constantly in their shoes 
were completely protected from cholera. | 
have also had at different times evidence 
given to me that the wearing of sulphur in 
the shoes has in various cases cured persons 
afflicted with rheumatism. It may be that 
the old New England custom of our fore- 
fathers and foremothers, giving to their chil- 
dren every spring brimstone and molasses 
was not without foundation, and the effect 
of a few doses, as many of us know, 
sufficiently powerful to blacken the silver 
pieces carried in one’s pocketbook, so that 
the car conductors and others sometimes 
hesitate to receive them. I think, in view 
of the recent epidemic in the South, which 
may increase, it is well to send out this in- 
formation widely through channels wher« 

it will be likely to attract public attention 


is 


A physician of large practice gives this 
recipe as one of value for similar trouble, 
including cholera infection: Flour sul- 
phur, two ounces; citric acid, one drachm; 
molasses, eight ounces; distilled water, 
eight ounces. A dessert teaspoonful be- 
fore breakfast and at bed time. The sul- 
phur and citric acid are said to kill the 


disease germs without fail. 


_ 
HIS THANKSGIVING SERMON 
BY V. C. MELVILLE. 
H* was a minister and the morrow was 
Thanksgiving. An elo quent, flowery 


sermon lay finished on his desk, and in the 
early twilight, well satisfied, he turned an 
easy chair to the fire and settled himself to 
rest. But the mind never rests, and soon 
he was busily engaged in counting up the 
successes and blessings of the past year 


‘*It's been an uncommonly satisfactory 
year,’’ he mused, ‘‘but an uncommonly 
busy one. Let mesee. I have preached at 


least seventy-five sermons, and touched on 
every vital question.’ 

‘*No, you haven’t!’’ said a decided voice 
beside him. Turning in surprise he saw a 
sweet creature, angelic in appearance, who 
certainly did not look capable of contradict- 
ing a man so flatly. 

‘Why, what’s this? Who are you?” 
I am the angel of mercy.’’ 
**Eh! Anybody dying, or 


aa 


in need? Did 


you want me: 
‘*Plenty of people are dying 


and in need; 
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1 but for none of them 








yards. 
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am I here. Yes, | 
want you. Get ready, for we have a long 
journey. 

‘*But ’tis chilly out; I am tired, and to. 
morrow we dine at Judge L..’s,’”’ remon- 
strated the man of God. 

‘*Are you a Christian ? 

‘Most certainly; why, 
the Gospel.”’ 

‘‘Did you not say that, 
touched « 
past yea ” 

‘I did.”’ 

‘Some of us angels of mercy have hov- 
ered over your pulpit, as well as all other 
Christian pulpits, every Sabbath during the 
past year, and you have never mentioned, 
in either sermon or prayer, one of the most 
vital questions of the day. 

Astounded, the good man could only staré 
and mutter: ‘‘ What can you mean ?’’ 

‘Come with me, and I will show you.’ 

Impelled against his will, the minister 


asked the ange! 
I am a minister of 


as such, you had 
all vital questions during the 


made ready and accompanied his guide 
who, strangely enough, led him to a large 
livery stable. With supernatural sight he 


beheld, as he passed from stall to stall, the 
diseases that made life a torture for many 
of the horses there. Some were troubled by 
toothache, exaggerated by having a bit i 
the mouth all day; some could not eat we AI, 
on account of torn and leeding mouths, 
irregular teeth and other ills. Others held 
up their feet and moaned with pain. Shoes 
put on haphazard—in most cases their feet 
cut down to fit the shoe. 

‘Nobody to speak a word for us, and we 
can’t ak a word for ourselves,’’ wailed 
one, whose neck was swollen in knots from 
the use of the over-drawn check-rein. 

And yet there is a class of people calling 
themselves Christians, who pretend to give 
their lives to helping the helpless and doing 
good,’’ said another, who shivered so that he 

ly make himself heard. ‘‘ Here! 
from insects untold torture all 
because my master cut off my tail 
ind now they have clipped close 


SDE 


could hard 
endured 
summer 
and mane, 


all the hair on my body, and I’m so cold!”’ 
‘What did he clip you for?’’ asked an- 
other 
I don’t know. My mistress is a very 


devout woman, and they've been decorating 
the church for Thanksgiving services to- 
morrow, and I had to stand in the wind 
my head drawn clear back and every bon 
in me aching—for three long hours.’’ 

‘Is she a Christian ?’ 

‘Yes; they say so. 

What the minister saw was both astonish- 
ing and painful. But theangel hurried him 
on, showing him horses, cattle, dogs, cats 
and birds, suffering every species of pain 
and privation. A great many were being 
starved, in some way tortured, through 
mere thoughtle eo 

It was broad daylight 
weather when they paused 
Long lines of cars 


or 


and midsummer 
at the stock 
packed with 
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their living freight, stood everywhere. 
Hundreds of miles some of them had come 
without one drop of water—a wild-eyed, 
bellowing, piteous throng, the weaker ones 
trampled beneath the feet of the stronger, 
the whole suffering indescribable torture. 
To the right were the yards, acres of shade- 
less dust. Presently they began unloading 
the cars, and then the minister turned away. 
It seemed to him that every bloodshot eye- 
ball was fixed on him in mute reproach, and 
though he had ofttimes watched the ‘‘un- 
loading of stock cars,’’ never before had it 
come to him that those swollen, lolling 
tongues could form no word to plead for 
themselves. 

‘‘ What a terrible thing!’’ he cried. 

‘‘Kven so,’’ said the angel. ‘‘ Come.’’ 

If the minister’s overcoat had been bur- 
densome at the stock yards, it was not on 
the icy, wind-swept western plains, where 
next he found himself; and if the misery of 
the shipped stock was indescribable, the 
suffering of the starving herds here was 
more so. 

‘Do they never feed them ?’’ he asked. 

“No; thousands upon thousands roam 
through the snow for months, with no food 
save the dry grass that they paw from under 
the snow. See, their hoofs are worn until 
blood marks every step! These represent 
the wealth of the cattle kings, who are roll- 
ing in splendor in their eastern homes to- 
day. When the sleet storms come the herd 
will be one writhing mass of ice, driven des- 
perately before the gale. Thousands will 
die before spring.”’ 

The minister remembered two rich men in 
his church whose wealth was said to consist 
in ‘‘cattle out west;’’ he had been very 
courteous to them, for they paid well into 
the church fund. 

Along the Pacific slope they went, paus- 
ing to view long lines of mules engaged in 
the heaviest drafting, with shoulders one 
mass of sores and sides laid open with the 
pitiless whip. Through the south it was 
even worse—hundreds of sights so shocking 
that the good man begged to go home. 

‘Ah, no,"’ said the angel; ‘‘ we must visit 
some of our institutions of learning.”’ 

Thither they went, and despite his en- 
treaties the angel conducted him from one 
laboratory to another, from one vivisecting 
table to another, where every species of tor- 
ture that science or curiosity could invent 
he saw applied to the helpless, dumb crea- 
tures, whose cries seemed to pierce his very 
soul. Others were mute, but conscious of 
their suffering. 

‘“Is this Inferno ?’’ he cried. 

_ “No; these are the schools where our ris- 
ing generations are taught.’’ 

‘But why tear living creatures asunder; 
why flay and burn; why—?’’ but he could 
get no further, and the angel simply an- 
Swered: 

‘‘ They call this ‘ scientifie research.’ ”’ 
‘““ Let me go home,’’ wailed the divine. 
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SOME GREAT MATHEMATICIANS 


‘No; we must cross tl in and visit 
Pasteur’s Institute, and 

‘Is it worse than this he groaned 

‘O yes, a great deal ind pon 
thousands of living creatures have been sac 
rificed there 

‘*Don’t,’’ cried the poor minister; ‘‘ don't 
tell me any more What you have me 
do? Is there no help for all this? 

‘Noble men and women are at work,’ 
said the angel; ‘‘ but only afew. The press, 
too, is coming to the front ut what we 
need most of all is the pulpit. If only min- 
isters would wake to th ponsibility 
along this line; if only they could see that 
Humanity is essential to Godliness, what a 
change there would be. The people must 
be aroused 

‘‘T will do my part!’’ cried the reverend 
gentleman, so loudly and emphatically that 
he awoke. 

The congregation of the First church 
listened in mute wonder to the stream of 
impassioned eloquence that poured from 
their pastor’s lips the next morning. His 
text was ‘‘ As ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you again,’’ but he treated it in an un- 
usual way, and every one declared afterward 
that it was an ‘‘ unusual sermon;’’ not the 
‘‘correct thing’’ perhaps for Thanksgiving, 
but—well, it was not the last of the kind 
they listened to, and in time the pastor and 


people came to see how utterly lacking is 
the religion that takes no account of the 
rights of the he Iple ss and f the dumb 
Our Dumb Animats. 

oe 


FACTS ABOUT GREAT MATHEMA 
TICIANS 


LEWIS R. } \ 
ISAAC NEWTON, whi name is so well 
known to every school-b vas very inat 
tentive to his studies and very low in school ; 
but when one day he re: 1 a severe kick 
upon his stomach fron boy who was 
above him, he labored ] till he ranked 
higher than his antagonist From that 
time, he continued to ri til he was the 
head boy. Newton had a great distaste for 
correspondence In the discussion arising 
out of his theory of light, he blamed his 1m- 
prudence for parting with his quiet to run 
after a shadow. Again, ] lled himself a 
slave to philosophy. He said \ man 
must either resolve to put out nothing new, 
or to become a slave to defend it.’’ 


II. tried to force the Uni- 


In 1687, James 
versity of Cambridge to admita indidate 
for the degree of master of arts a Roman 
Catholic priest, who refused ke the 
oaths of supremacy and allegiance. New- 





ton took a prominent part in resisting the 
illegal interference of the king, and was one 
of the deputation sent to London to protect 
the rights of the University. This ledtohis 
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election, in 1689, asa member of Parliament 
for the University. He was returned in 
1701, but never took a prominent part in 
politics. In Newton had a long ill- 
ness and suffered from insomnia and general 
nervous irritability. He was slovenly in 
dress and very absent-minded. Once he 
dismounted to lead his horse up a steep hill 
when he turned at the top to remount, he 
found that he had the bridle in his hand, 
while the horse had slipped it and gone 
away. Often while entertaining friends, if 
he left them to get more wine, ] 


1092, 


he would as 
often be found after the lapse of some tim: 

working out a problem, oblivious alike of 
his expectant guests and of his errand. He 
took no exercise, indulged in no 
ments, and worked incessantly, often spend- 
ing eighteen or nineteen hours out of the 
twenty-fourin writing. Bishop Burnet said 


amluse- 


he was the whitest soul he ever knew. Hi: 
modestly attributed his discoveries to the 
work of his predecessors, and with the « 


ception of his papers on optics, every one 
his works was published only under press- 
ure from his friends and against ] 
wishes. 

Kepler was an unfortunate man. His 
first wife went mad and died. When next 
he married, it proved still more unfortunat: 
although he took the precaution to make a 
selection of eleven girls, whose merits and 
demerits he carefully analyzed in a paper 
still extant, he selected the wrong girl. 

Des Cartes, on account of his delicate 
health, was permitted to lie in bed till late 
in the mornings. This custom he always 
followed, and when he visited Pascal in 
1647, he told him that the only way to do 
good work in mathematics and to preserve 
his health, was never to allow any one to 
make him get up in the morning before he 
felt inclined to do so. 

Pascal was meditating marriage when an 
accident occurred. He was driving a fou 
in-hand, November 23, 1654, when the horses 
ran away. The two leaders dashed over th: 
parapet of a bridge, and Pascal was only 
saved by the traces breaking. Always some- 
what of a mystic, he considered this a spé 
ial summons to abandon the world. He 
wrote an account of the accident on a small 
piece of parchment, which for the rest of his 
life he wore next to his heart to perpetually 
remind him of his covenant. From the age 
of eighteen, he suffered from insomnia and 
acute dyspepsia, and at the time of his death 
was completely worn out. In 1658, he wrot 
an essay on the cycloid. He was suffering 
from sleeplessness and toothache when the 
idea of the essay occurred to him, and to his 
surprise, his teeth immediately ceased to 
ache. Pascal regarded this as a divine inti- 
mation to proceed with the problem, and he 
worked eight days at it, completing a full 
account of the geometry of the cycloid. 

On one occasion Poisson’s nurse went out 
on pleasure bent, leaving him suspended by 
a small cord to a nail fixed in the wall. 


lis own 
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This, she explained, was a necessary pre- 
caution to prevent him from perishing un- 
the teeth of the various animals that 
roamed on the floor. Poisson used to add 
that his gymnastic efforts carried him in- 
cessantly from one side to the other, and it 
was thus in his earliest infancy that he com- 
menced those studies on the pendulum that 
were to occupy so large a part of his mature 


,O¢ 


aer 


Ganss’ parents opposed the idea of a lib- 

eral education, but the grand duke encour- 
aged him. In 1792, he was sent to college, 
and by ; prolessors and students both 
admitted that he knew all that they could 
teach } 


omy at 


11m. He became professor of astron- 
Gottingen, and after his appoint- 
ment, he never slept away from his obser- 

tory, except on one occasion, when he 


attend entific congress at Berlin. He 


never allowed his students to take notes, for 
fear they should lose the thread of his dis- 
COUT 


gged the theory of numbers 
argued, the num- 
ited by God, who creates 
because 6 is a perfect 


urst 
Aleuin dr 
into theolog’ 
ber of beings cr¢ 
all things well, is 6, 


number (the sum of its divisors being 1+2-+4 
3-6); 8, on the other hand is an imperfect 
number (1+2+4<8): hence the second ori- 


vin of mankind emanated from the number 
8, which is the number of souls said to have 
been in Noah's ark. 

The Pythagoreans formed a brotherhood, 
and one of their symbols of recognition was 
the pentagram. It is that a certain 
Pythagorean fell illatan inn and died. He 
had no means to pay the landlord, but be- 
fore he died, he inscribed a pentagram star 
on a board and asked the landlord to hang 
it on the outside, so that passers-by might 
see it. After some time, a traveller riding 
by saw it, and hearing the story, he re- 
warded the landlord. 

Men clung to the old in mathematics, as 
well as in other sciences. The Arabic 
numerals were not generally used in Eng- 
land and Germany till the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Thus, in the ‘‘ Winter’s Tale,’’ Shake- 
speare lets the clown be embarrassed by a 
problem which he could not do without 
counters. Iago, in ‘* Othello,’’ expresses a 
contempt for Cassio, by calling him a coun- 
fondness for the old in 
mathematics is well illustrated in 
Egyptian civilization. After the Egyptiaus 
reached great proficiency in mathematics, 
they made no further progress. It is said 
their discoveries in mathematics and medi- 
cine had the misfortune of being entered 
upon their sacred books, and that in after 
ages it was considered heretical to augment 
or modify anything therein. Thus the books 
themselves closed the gates to progress. 


said 


ter caster. This 
also 
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IN the undue struggle for things that per- 
ish in the using, people forget that they are 
simply sacrificing on the altar of false gods. 
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LOOK FOR BEST THINGS. 


EDITH GOODYEAR ALGER. 

ID you ever apply that principle in 
| working with and for your Dickie 
and Polly Dawddles? Did you ever 
create conditions that would instre their 
success in some particular direction and 
then privately or publicly recognize that 
one successful effort? The teacher’s 
‘Richard, this paper makes me glad, 
because it shows me you tried hard,’’ 
often proves almost as great a pleasure 
and incentive to a little child as favorable 
comment in the art journals does to the 
young painter, or a demand for another 
edition to the successful author. 

But it must be remembered that there 
is a wide difference between indiscrimin- 
ate praise and genuine sympathetic com- 
mendation of sincere effort. While one 
arouses self-conceit and a dangerous state 
of complacent self-satisfaction, the other 
stimulates self-respect and a desire to do 
even better next time. 

There are teachers who seem to have 
been born with, or to have cultivated, an 
eye for blemish. From nine until four 
they point out the weak places and the 
errors, utterly ignoring the many oppor- 
tunities for speaking, or smiling, or nod- 
ding approval. In gymnastics, for ex 
ample, if one in a class of fifty is not in 
correct position, the teacher speaks about 
it at once, which indeed may be neces- 
sary; but would it not be at least fair and 
polite simply to mention in passing that 
forty-nine were just right? 

There is a primary room which I 
always enjoy visiting. The moment I 
open the door an indefinable something 
in the social atmosphere makes me wish 
I could go there oftener. The children 
work so happily, so cheerily, and with 
such an evident interest in whatever they 
may bedoing. The spirit of ‘ry seems to 
prevail, and the work done is excellent. 
The teacher is one of those motherly, 
wisely sympathetic young women who 
loves and studies her pupils. I am not 
sure whether or not she realizes that one 
cause of her success in establishing the 
conditions that prevail in the room is her 
hearty recognition of effort in the right 
direction. She does not hesitate to cor- 
rect when a correction is needed—but she 
rarely does so in public. Nine times out 
of ten she discovers something admirable, 
speaking of it in a truly appreciative way 





AS OTHERS SE/ 








which goes right strai to the hearts of 
the little folks, arousing a genuine respect 


for the work itself and a ulthful con- 
sciousness of power to do it 

In all this isn’t there bit of 
osophy involved which reaches 
near to the rootof things? The thought 
was put into a few words by a child wh¢ 
went home from church after hearin 
sermon taken from the ] 
inthians ix. 27, ‘‘ But | 
body and bring it into 
told her mother the text 
soul on top.’’ This n 
an excellent motto for 
is any one thing that 
to keep the most agreeable 


phil 


aqown 


a 





able to do, it is | 

aspects of the school perpetually in view, 
to emphasize the brighest and best in 
everything. fter all, could anything 
more beautiful be true of a teacher of 
little children than that she keeps thei 
“souls on top’? ?—/r77 leache 


AS OTHERS SEE US 


BY OLIVE I. CARI 


Roe ladies wer ending an 
.) afternoon together. One was asked 
how her daughter was doing at school 
and she answered that she feared she 


would have to ask to have 
another room. She was well in 
her lessons, but her teacher wore on her 
nerves. The teacher had a dreadful 
habit of ‘‘sniffing.’’ 1ad re- 
solved to put their money together and 
buy her some handkerchiefs asa gentle 
hint; but their mothers stopped that, and 
gave them lectures upon being consid- 
erate. 

‘* When 


7 hey 


’ 
l 
The girls } 
I 


Margaret first complained I 


told her she would soon become accus- 
tomed to it and never notice it; but on 
the contrary, she noticed it more and 
more. Her father became completely 
out of patience with her and told her it 


was all nonsense, that probably the girls 
had commented upon a trifling peculiarity 
until it had assumed gigantic proportions, 
and he was not going to have a daughter 
with ‘nerves;’ she would never get on in 
the world if she allowed things to 
have such an effect upon her. I visited 
the school myself, and while, of course, I 
noticed it, I doubt if I would have done 
so had Margaret not spoken of it. What 
I did notice was that the handkerchief 
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she carried looked like a rag, and [ at 
first thought that by accident she had 
picked up a dust-cloth; but I remembered 
hearing some of the girls commenting 
upon her ‘dreadful’ handkerchiefs and 
saying they never saw her with a clean 
one. Margaret's father and I did not 
allow her to speak of the ‘sniffing’ at 
home. But one day she came in and 
said, ‘Mamma, Miss H—— is very nice 
and I am learning a great deal, but I 
cannot stand it any longer. Perhaps if 
you speak to her politely about it she 
will think of it and not do it so much.’ 
That was a week ago. Her father still 
refused to listen to any suggestion of a 
change until yesterday. He then ques- 
tioned Margaret very particularly and 
afterward told me he belleved the child’s 
health was being affected, and she had 
better be changed, even if it were to a 
lower room. The real reason came out 
after a while. He had hired a new office 
boy who was afflicted in the same way, 
and he was driven nearly wild. He said, 
however, that he should never have no 
ticed it if it had not been for hearing so 
much about it at home, and he and I had 
considerable fun over it. He insists he 
‘inherited’ it from Margaret, instead of 
the other way.’’ 

This little history led to a discussion of 
teachers and their habits and the influ- 
ence of these habits. 

Mrs. B. said she found her little girl 
before the mirror the other day going 
through the queerest contortions; she 
said she was trying to “laugh with her 
eyes’’ as her teacher did. Her teacher 
never ‘‘laughed with her mouth,’’ but 
her eyes laughed and laughed, and when 
she kept her eyes down all the children 
knew there was something funny and 
looked around to see what it was. 

‘*That reminds me,’’ said Mrs. H., 
“of a teacher I had who did the same 
thing. We were quite large girls and 
concluded she was ashamed of her teeth; 
but one day something unusually funny 
happened and we had the surprise of our 
lives when we saw arare set of teeth and, 
for the first time, what a handsome 
woman our teacher was. We tried to 
surprise her into a laugh again, some of 
the girls arguing her teeth were false, but 
it was no use. So one day I boldly 


walked up to her and said, ‘ Miss D., 
will you let me look at your teeth a 
minute—for something very special, and 
please don’t ask me what it is.’ 


She 
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opened her mouth evidently thinking I 
wanted to see the inside, but although 
her eyes danced she never asked a ques- 
tion. When I was first married I sat in 
the car opposite a lady who looked very 
familiar. A woman up and was 
thrown into the lap of a gentleman oppo- 
site. The lady’s eyes danced and imme- 
diately I recognized my old teacher. I 
made myself known and the first tuing 
she asked me was, ‘Why did you want 
to see my teeth?’ I told her, and she 
said she thought that was the reason. 
She then told me how she acquired the 
habit of smiling with shut lips. When 
she was sixteen she was very fond of 
laughing and some one said maliciously, 
‘O yes, Jennie likes to laugh because she 
has such handsome teeth.’ She felt 
deeply hurt and resolved never to show 
her teeth again if she could avoid it. 
Then a little later she read what Charles 
Lamb says of a fine set of teeth being 
nothing but bones, and as such very 
objectionable to a looker-on who was at 
all sensitive about seeing an exhibition 
of part of the skeleton. When she was 
old enough to realize that handsome 
teeth were a great addition to her charms 
the habit had become fixed and in the 
schoolroom she found it a very useful 
one, especially in her first years of teach- 
ing when everything was so funny.’’ 
Mrs. H. was then reminded of the 
teacher she had with the beautiful hands. 
She refused to wash the dishes because it 
would spoil her hands and she wanted 
them to be like those of Miss W. ‘‘ My 
mother knew the teacher, and she invited 
her home to lunch and turned the con- 
versation upon housework. Miss W. 
said she had never been required to do 
any when a child because she was the 
only one, but that since she had grown 
up she had washed dishes and made beds 
and dusted enough to pay up for it. 
‘But how do you keep your hands look- 
ing so nice?’ asked my mother. ‘Qh, a 
pair of old gloves and a little glycerine 
keep them smooth, and I come naturally 
by asmall hand. All the women of our 
family and our name have small hands, 
and I think it no beauty. A powerful, 
motherly hand, such as George Eliot 
gives Dorothea, is my ideal.’ Then a 
conversation upon hands followed and I 
learned that something besides fragility 
was needed to make a hand beautiful. 
But Miss W. turned my mind in the 
direction of hand study, and I have 
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always remembered her because of her 
dainty, delicate little hands, not so large 


as my ten-year-old Helen’s; and my 
Helen, by the way, is just as susceptible 
to the influence of a pretty hand. She 
told me the other day her teacher looked 
like a lady, but her hands were coarse. I 
told her she couldn’; tell by that. Many 
ladies were obliged to do work which 
made their hands look coarse. ‘But it 
isn’t that kind of coarse, mamma,’ and I 
had to be satisfied.’’ 

Mrs. W. then told her little reminis- 
cence. She dated her love of pretty skirts 
to a teacher she had who always had the 
prettiest lace and embroidery on her white 
skirts, and had a way of showing them 
off to the best advantage besides. 

Mrs. D. laughed and said: ‘‘ James 
asked me the other day why I didn’t 
wear a red skirt with waves like water in 
it. ‘Why,’ I said, ‘do you like that 
better than my pretty red silk one?’ and 
he never had seen it, although I have had 
it a month and am very proud of it, while 
the one his teacher wore he told me was 
‘ great.’ ”’ 

Another lady said her boy was sitting 
gazing into space for quite a while and 
then came out with: ‘‘I never cared 
much about Miss ——, but I think now 
she is all right. John Sullivan’s mother 
came to school the other day and she was 
drunk. John is a ‘dandy’ and always 
gives teacher a whole lot of trouble; but 
she treated his mother as if she was 
dressed fine, and when she fell over, half 
asleep, she gave her a glass of water and 
acted as if she thought she was sick, and 
said she was afraid the heat of the room 
had overcome her, and helped her out 
into the hall. The boys thought she was 
silly not to know Mrs. Sullivan was 
drunk, when any one could smell it, and 
I thought so tvo until just now, and I 
bet she did it so John wouldn’t feel bad.’ 

‘It was a revelation to Harry, and I no- 
tice he speaks of Miss with the greatest 
respect, and even gces so far as to say she 
might be called ‘cross’ by some, but he 
thought her only ‘strict.’ Boys needn't 
have lessons diiven in always. He 
brought the ‘dandy’ John home with him 
the other day, a most unprepossessing 
boy, and treated him royally. His father 
feels so grateful for the seed Miss —— 
has dropped into thoughtless Harry’s 





mind, that I think he would like to give 
her a diamond cullar or some other slight 
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token of his appreciation. 
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So story after story was told, each 
adding her testimony until it appeared 
that each one present possessed some 
strongly developed taste or trait or man- 
nerism which she had caught from some 
teacher whom she either liked or dis- 


liked. And I, as a teacher, who has also 
her ‘‘ that reminds me,’’ sat and trembled 
and resolved to do or say nothing that I 
should dislike to hear in future years as 
a reminiscence from any of my little men 
and women of to day.—/n/elligence. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL 
‘THE United States and Europe are al- 
most equal in Asia is more 
than four times as large as Europe, and 
considerably larger than North and South 
America together. British India is more 
than half as large as the United States. 
Canada is nearly equal in area to the 
United States, including Alaska. 
You could take enough land from 
Texas to make England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, Belgium, the Netherlands, Switzer- 
land and Denmark, and still have enough 
left to make Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Delaware, New Jersey, Maryland, and 
Indiana. If all the people of the United 
States and Canada were placed in Texas, 
the number of persons to the square mile 
would be fewer than at present in China. 
Colorado is as large as New York, 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey together. 
It would take ten large as 
Massachusetts to make a state as Jarge as 
Kansas. There twenty-seven states 
each larger than New York. Massachu- 
setts is smaller than either New Hamp- 
shire or Vermont. Minnesota is twice 
the size of Ohio. The three states bor- 
dering on the Pacific are larger than the 
thirteen states bor on the Atlantic. 
Montana is thirteen times as large as 
Connecticut. Iowa is five times as large 
as Belgium, and four times as large as 
Denmark. Maryla: and Switzerland 
are about the same size. 

London is as large as New York City, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Balii- 
more, and Cincinnati together. 

Japan is equal in area to Montana, and 
supports more than half as many people 
as there are now in the United States, 
The island of Cuba and Tennessee are 
equal in area. 

France is about equal in size to Colo- 
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area. 


States as 





rado and Arizona. The Argentine Re- 
public is one-third as large as the United 
States. New Mexico is about the same 
size as England, Ireland and Scotland 
together. Nebraska is three times as 
large as Greece. Germany is as large as 
Nevada and Oregon together. Russia is 
two and one-half times as large as the 
United States. The United States is just 
one hundred times larger than Indiana. 
Chicago is scarcely one-third of the dis- 
tance across the continent from Maine to 
California. Rome and Chicago are on 
the same parallel of latitude.— Conneciz- 
cut School Journal. 


cement 
MANN, ARMSTRONG & CO. 


YEN. S. C. ARMSTRONG used to tell a 
story that, on one occasion, being in- 
vited by the master of a celebrated school 
for boys to ‘‘make a few remarks,’’ he 
noticed during his speech the nervous 
fumbling of his watch-guard by his host. 
On closing, the master consulted his 
pocket time-piece and, with a sense of re 
lief, said: ‘‘Only one spelling lesson 
lost.’’ Inasmuch as that school boy 
might be well congratulated during the 
remainder of his life for having once been 
lifted up into the highlands of youth, 
with a glimpse over his future, in the 
half-hour talk of one of the greatest of 
American educators and noblest of Amer- 
ican men, the loss even of a day’s routine 
school-work would seem to be a very 
small price to pay for a sovereign oppor- 


tunity. Horace Mann died nearly forty 
years ago. During his last five years’ 


service in building up Antioch College, 
Ohio, into a model institution, organized, 
instructed and disciplined as the first 
notable object-lesson of the higher and 
secondary education after the methods of 
the superior American common school, 
he faced 4,000 young men and women, 
gathered in from the west and southwest, 
as it was, on the eve of a great civil war. 
Almost every morning, he addressed this 
crowd of boys and girls on some point 
connected with his own great ideal of 
American manhood and womanhood and 
sovereign citizenship in the Republic that 
was to be. To-day, the entire region 
represented by this body of students is 
blessed by hundreds of men and women 
who recall those marvelous talks as 


their first summons to the battle of life. 
Probably no day passed that some one of 
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the little pedagogues thrust into his fac- 
ulty by ignorant and quarrelsome trustees 
did not grumble because the first lesson 
in the course of study was interfered 
with, and his class, like Moses coming 
down from the mount, were in a livelier 
mood to fight the devil and all his works 
than to blunder through the regulation 
business of rendering classic Latin into 
border-land English. But, while schools 
exist, the controversy illustrated by these 
examples, between pedagogy and educa- 
tion will go on; always to the advantage 
of the regulation pedagogue, until theedu- 
cator breaks in, unroofs his little temple 
of method, and sweeps the boys and girls 
up into some mount of transfiguration 
where, for the first time, they learn that 
education is the waking up of the soul to 
the conciousness of its divine birth, 
boundless possibilities and eternal hope 
in the sonship of the infinite wisdom, 
beauty and love. 

It may be that, a generation ago, there 
was too much of speech-making in the 
school room, the teachers’ institute and 
the college, for the best results in mental 
training and good scholarship. But edu- 
cational progress goes, like a ‘‘ racking ’’ 
horse, a whole side at a time; and, to- 
day, the pedagogue, especially the expert 
representing the ‘‘newest new educa- 
tion,’’ has the field substantially to him- 
self. In the majority of schools of estab- 
lished reputation, the presence of Mann, 
Armstrong, or anybody oftheir sort, inany 
capacity save that of a modest looker-on, 
or possibly ,a “‘ distinguished stranger,’’ 
to be introduced to the curious crowd 
with an introductory response, ‘‘limited,’’ 
would be regarded by the master as a 
harmful interruption of the day’s work. 
Especially in the teachers’ institutes, as 
now conducted in some of our Eastern 
States, the assembled pedagogues of both 
sexes are expected to sit down toa feast 
of didactics in regular course, each de- 
manding the uttermost effort of their 
mental digestive apparatus, until, at 5 
p. m., they are politely invited to leave 
town, limp, wearied and probably half 
disgusted with the whole performance. 
And when we consider that, every year, 
not only is the course of study enlarged, 
correlated and generally mixed and mys- 
tified, so that not even the pedagogue 
himself, with all the time on his hands, 
is able to enlighten the average pupil on 
the fundamental question, ‘‘ What am I 
here for ?’’ the characteristic new feature 
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of school keeping appears to be the tri- 
umph of pedagogy and the absence of 
education. 

The ultimatum of this condition is 
found in the fearful necessity of the entire 
closing month of a year being consumed 
in ‘‘review and examination.’’ It is 
practically impossibie, with the multitude 
and confusion of things set before the 
majority of pupils in any school room of 
the high pressure type, to give a clear 
and permanent impression in the time 
allotted to the first presentation of the 
studies and exercises. Hence, the unrea- 
sonable expectation that these children, 
for eight months shut up in this mental 
prison-house, will be able, when wearied 
and repelled from all exertion in the clos- 
ing month, practically to study every sub- 
ject a second time in the ‘‘ close confine- 
ment’’ cell of the regulation examina- 
tion. The greatest want to-day in what 
is called the model school is the clearing 
away of educational ‘‘ underbrush ;’’ the 
concentration of effort on a smaller num- 
ber of topics, more leisurely taught, and 
the school life oftener interpersed with 
talks and occasions that lift the children 
above and out of the pedagogic routine 
into the realm of the actual life, for which 
the school is expected to be the prepara- 
tion. And with all respect to the educa- 
tional powers that be, we hold that if but 
one day can be afforded for a teachers’ 
institute in any respectable New Eng- 
gland village, and the teachers must 
‘hustle ’’ during the twelve hours of day- 
light and twilight to attend ; the closing 
hour at least should be given to an ad- 
dress by somebody who represents that 
expertism in American civilization of 
which expertism in pedagogy is, at best, 
the primary course in a true education of 
the American child and youth. 

Is it not a little more than should be 
expected that 500,000 school teachers, 
more or less, in the United States, should 
be required to get upon a solid philo- 
sophical, metaphysical or psychological 
basis, and only teach what can be veri- 
fied therefrom and thereby? It is cer- 
tainly important that as many people as 
possible should be able to ‘‘give an ac- 
count of the faith that is in them,’’ and, 
doubtless, the study of even one of the 
numberless systems of philosophy would 
be a wholesome tonic for the mental flab- 
biness of the weaker brethren and sisters 
in the profession. But while the doctors 
differ all the way from the extreme Her- 
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bartian to the high transcendental theory 
concerning the mental structure itself; 
and while one scl ids that the soul 
creates the body and another that the 


t 

body creates the soul; we must not be 
surprised if the average schoolmaster, 
and especially schoolmistress, still lingers 
in the outer courts, posing every professor 
with the query: ‘* Under which king ?”’ 

But, in fact, do not our philosophical 
friends strain a point when they demand 
a concious psychological theory as the 
basis of action anywhere? Surely, the 
world has gone on, on the whole, after 
an improving fashion, now for these un- 
known centuries, with the vast majority 
of its most effective workers well-nigh 
unaware that there is such a necessity 
as being able to give intelligent account 
even of their own motives, much less of 
the mental processes by which they 
wrought the results that make up the 
sum of history. The fact seems to be that, 
while the vast majority of the ablest and 
best people in every community would be 
found utterly unable to explain them- 
selves to a doctor of philosophy, there 
will always be a limited number of per- 
sons, not necessarily greater or better or 
more necessary to the world’s advance- 
ment, who are endowed with the philo- 
sophic type of mind, or, at least, philo- 
sophic curiosity, and who, each “after 
his own kind,’’ is moved to favor the 
world with an explanation of what every- 
body outside of himself is doing. But 
these explanations are so various, so 
mutually destructive of each other and of 
themselves, that we cannot wonder that 
the common mind does not respond to the 
suggestion to confine itself exclusively to 
doing what it can at once fully under- 
stand and explain. The real philosophy 
of any man’s life is to be ascertained by 
a knowledge of what he is and has done, 
working downward toward the funda- 
mental faiths of his being, rather than 
taking his own word for his philosophy 
of life, and trying to account for what he 
is and has done by reasoning outward 
and upward therefrom. In his written 
biography, Horace Mann appears as a 
firm believer in that exploded philosophi- 
cal fad of half acentury ago, phrenology. 
But who would undertake to evolve the 
splendid manhood and glorious achieve- 
ments of Horace Mann from this or any 
phase of the materialistic philosophy ? 


attempt at self-improvement, and highly 
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value the study of man, we expect to be 
content if our 500,000 American teachers 
do their best at ‘‘rearing the infant 
mind,’’ leaving the philosphical club to 
find out why, on the whole, so much 
good work gets done.—Lducation. 


HOW THE STATE AIDS THE 
FARMER. 


WORK OF THE ECONOMIC ZOOLOGIST. 

Dr. H. T. FERNALD, who has recently 
been appointed Economic ZcOlogist to 
the Department of Agriculture of Penn- 
sylvania, describes his duties as being the 
investigation of all kinds of animals 
which are injurious or beneficial to field 
and garden crops, fruit, stock and other 
agricultural interests of the State. That 
this is an important work is shown by 
the estimates prepared by competent per- 
sons at different times and in various 
parts of the United States. These esti- 
mates agree in placing the annual loss, 
due to the attacks of the insects and other 
enemies of the farmer and fruit grower, 
at one-tenth of his entire crop. In other 
words, the farmer, in an ordinary year, 
pays a direct tax to Nature of one-tenth 
of all he produces, while in seasons when 
the pests are unusually abundant the loss 
may be as much as one-quarter. 

If we apply these facts to only a few 
of the crops of Pennsylvania we find that 
the estimated value of the wheat, oats, 
barley, hay, corn, potatoes and tobacco 
produced in the State during 1896 was 
$80,749,080, while if losses by insects and 
other similar causes had been prevented 
it would have been nearly $90,000,000, 
showing that on these crops alone the 
loss to the State each year is nearly $10,- 
000,000. 

This is a large sum, and it would seem 
impossible if it were not that it has al- 
ways occurred, and a year without it has 
never been known. 

It is only when the loss is greater than 
usual, that the damage is felt, and reme- 
dies are sought. Yet more than half of 
this destruction could be prevented if a 
knowledge of how to protect crops from 
their foes were general. 

It is to this line of work that the Z-ol- 
ogist intends to direct his efforts, offering 
to all who are interested, information how 
best to prevent these losses, or to check 
the foe when it has already appeared. 
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In order to do this, and accomplish the 
most far-reaching results, he desires any- 
one who finds his crops of any kind af- 
fected by any insect or other animal, to 
write him, sending samples of the in- 
juries, and if possible, of the animal 
which causes the trouble. Allsuch letters 
will be promptly answered, with sugges- 
tions of the best ways to prevent farther 
damage, and if the trouble be serious a 
personal examination will be made. All 
such letters should be sent to the State 
Zoloogist, Department of Agriculture, at 
Harrisburg. 

Bulletins describing injurious insects 
and other animals, the work they do, and 
how to treat them, will also be published, 
both in the newspapers, and as pamphlets 
for distribution. It is hoped in this way 
to induce the people of the State to use 
the opportunities which have been pre- 
pared for them by the Legislature in this 
line, and in the end, save many millions 
of dollars each year. 

~ 
“YELLOW-COVER’’ IN SONG. 

BY H. 
| Spee years the dime novel has been a 
target for pulpit, press, platform, and 
classroom. Numberless victims of the 
dime novel, and of some others more 
costly but no more worthy, have called 
forth pity, and have suggested the need 
of great wisdom on the part of those hav- 
ing to do especially with the welfare of 
the rising generation, that proper habits 

of reading may be acquired. 

To all this we say a most hearty 
‘“‘Amen!’’ But we see, or think we see, 
the need of caution in another direction, 
not far distant from literature, and no 
less important—the songs we sing. We 
do not purpose to discuss the relative 
values of music and literature, realizing 
full well that each is indispensable to the 
other, and that both are invaluable to 
mankind. Rather would we plead for 
purity in song asin story; for discretion 
in the selection of the music we siny as 
well as in the selection of the books we 
read. Let us enter a lasting protest 
against the trash and nonsense which go 
to make up much of the so called popular 
music— music which, if measured by the 
standards applied to literature, would 
often be barred from the home, the social 
circle, the school, and in some instances 
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even the street. A glance at the display 
window of the average music store will 
reveal a woeful dearth of songs tending to 
elevate, or even harmlessly amuse. Two 
of the most popular songs written within 
the last few years are such as will bring 
a blush to the face of a pure-minded man 
or woman. ‘Too often these are the songs 
our children sing. Why should so many 
of our songs spread from variety theaters ? 
Why should they deal with vice rather 
than with virtue; with wrecks of man- 
hood and womanhood rather than with 
purity, goodness, morality, truth, and 
patriotism? Itis no defense of the musi- 
cal ‘‘ yellow-cover’’ to say that it sells. 
Certainly it sells; so do dime novels. 
Any attempt at defense but proves the 
need of popular education along these 
lines. The teacher as an educator must 
take the lead in this as in other move- 
ments. Already publishing houses are 
issuing, for public schools, a higher class 
of music; and it is to be hoped that the 
phrase ‘‘ standard music’’ may become as 
common as the phrase ‘‘ standard litera- 
ture.’’ Teachers, and indeed thinking 
people generally, are beginning to realize 
that what must be excluded from story 
too often makes its appearance in song; 
that it is not the less a ‘‘ yellow-cover’’ 
because it is musical, but more dangerous 
because more attractive. A poem of 
doubtful propriety set to music which 
‘‘takes’’ well is exceedingly pernicious; 
and a poem full of inspiration set to music 
in no wise corresponding is a most miser- 
able failure. If music adds nothing toa 
poem, better far not associate the two. 
If words add nothing to music, better far 
call it a song without words. 

There is far too little thought in song 
writing and in song singing, To sing of 
love is as natural as to breathe, but the 
song should be such as will ennoble both 
the singer and the listener. The love of 
sweetheart, of home life, of native land, of 
truth, of God, are all legitimate themes 
about which one may siug and feel himself 
the better for the singing. Themes like 
these have no place in the variety show, 
the bar room, or the dance hall ; for there 
is a vast difference between love and pas- 
sion. Then let our songs be pure, let 
them contain thought, let them have a 
purpose ; for in every age song has won 
when hearts were steeled to words alone. 
Whoever contaminates the strains which 
heaven has sent to waken a responsive 
chord in hearts bowed down must needs 
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pervert a most pz us, God-given gift, 
and one whereby, if rightly used, man- 
kind may attain even unto the presence 
of Him who hears the harmony of an obed- 
lent universe.— Western School Journal. 
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“STORIES OF PENNSYLVANIA.” 


wig en of Pennsylvania’’ by Joseph 
N 


S. Walton and Martin G. Brumbaugh, 


deserves more than ordinary notice. 
There is, perhaps, no more delicate sub- 
ject than the magnifying of local history. 


As a rule, the more it is emphasized at 
home, the less it is appreciated abroad. 
Fame and its attendant, power, come 


from what others think of us, not from 
what we think of ourselves as individuals 
or as a community. A _ looking-glass 


never photographs. He who looks ad- 
miringly at himself prevents others from 
admiring him. One stands back to the 
world in order to stand face to face with 
himself. Few attempts have been made 
to glorify a locality by the residents, or a 
man by his descendants, that have not re- 
acted disastrously. The effect upon fame 
is usually the same as that upon the 
reputation of the prospective moustache 
of a callow youth who nurses it on all 
occasions. 

Apparently, Messrs. Walton and 
Brumbaugh have had the saneness and 
good taste which will enable their book 
to escape the fate that has attended some 
other ventures, and it will the more 
readily escape such a calamity because of 
the great good sense of the Pennsylva- 
nians, who have never yet allowed them- 
selves to be cajoled into any absurd atti- 
tudes before the mirrors of their glorious 
past. Here the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was made; here the hopes of the 
Confederacy were buried; here lived the 
world’s first great electrician; here was 
born the father of steam navigation; here 
was conceived the American postal ser- 
vice; here American printing and paper 
making were first successful; here Amer- 
ican surgery and dentistry first challenged 
the Old World’s admiration; here philan- 
thropy has made an asylum for the Acad 
ian exile and African slave; here have 
been born and nursed more sects than in 
any other state; here was the leadership 
that nominated and the votes that elected 
Abraham Lincoln; here is more good iron, 
coal, and oil than in any other equal area 
on the globe; here are three of the five 
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leading agricultural counties of 
United States,—and yet all these things 
have not betrayed the pious Quaker, the 
industrious Dutch, or the plucky Scotch 
Irish into any absurd self-glorification 
No other people have carried honors more 
modestly than they, and, in consequence, 
none have made their national and inter- 
national fame more secure. ‘There is no 
other American pioneer whose name is so 
often on the lips of the American people 
as that of Penn, the characteristics of no 
other man who ever crossed the seas are 
so clearly outlined in the public mind; no 
other people are referred to with the same 
unalloyed respect as are the founders of 
the ‘‘ City of Brotherly Love.’’ Pennsy] 
vania has thus far stood before the camera 
rather than the mirror. Which will the 
‘** Stories of Pennsylvania ’’ prove to be? 
Messrs. Walton and Brumbaugh 
rare men. Both are of good Pennsy] 
vania stock, both have a comfortable 
financial inheritance, both have 


are 


taught 
successfully, both won educational honors 
as county superintendents, both retired 
in hours of professional triumph for earn- 
est university study along modern lines, 
both have historical and literary taste 
and talent, both are skilled talkers and 
writers, and they have done conscientious 
work in these pages. They have wasted 
no words in tickling the pride of Penn- 
sylvania by re-telling the old stories with 
sensational lightness, but they have made 
a positive contribution to American his- 
tory and to the world’s knowledge. It 
is all the richer and nobler because it is 
so written that school children can ap- 
preciate every fact. 

Of course every school boy and girl in 
Pennsylvania will hereafter hear or read 
these stories. There is no other book so 
indispensable to the Pennsylvania school- 
house, and the public purse, rather than 
the teacher’s sacrifice, should place it 
therein. It should be as universally in 
Maine and Texas, in Florida and Oregon 
as in Pennsylvania. These ‘‘ Stories of 
Pennsylvania’’ are not a glorification of 
men and women who were what they 
were because they were born or lived in 
the Keystone state, but of character and 
characteristics developed by dealing with 
the same elements of nature and human 
nature, tamed and untamed, as have been 
conquered on Cape Cod and in the Ever- 
glades, in the forests of Maine and Michi- 
gan, in the mines of Superior and Ala- 
bama. 
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gut when the ‘‘Stories of Pennsyl- 
vania’’ have been read year after year, 
far and near, they will not have fulfilled 
their mission unless they set the pace for 
the presentation of all the best historical 
discoveries through research in original 
American sources through the laboratory 
methods. Whatever is valuable to Ameri- 
cans in future discoveries in history should 
be treated by masters for the schools, and 
much of this should be given in story 
rather than in outline. The Messrs, 
Walton and Brumbaugh may see thata 
better title to their charming book would 
have been “‘ Stories in American History, 


No. I.’’ of which an early appearance of 
No. II. would have been welcomed. 
There is no reason why they should not 
write as serviceably of other states as of 
Pennsylvania. They are Americans 
rather than Pennsylvanians. — WV. E&. 


Journal of Education. 
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MAXIM GUNS. 

T will doubtless interest manv during 

present troubles to learn that a number 
of important improvements, or modifica- 
tions of the celebrated Maxim rifle-caliber 
gun have recently been introduced. 

This weapon is one of the most murder- 
ous implements of modern warfare. Our 
huge rifle cannon drive their massive pro- 
jectiles through plates of steel and thick 
fortress walls, but the business of this 
rapid-fire machine gun is to mow down 
the men in the ranks. 

Its action is entirely automatic when 
once it is started. The cartridges are 
placed in a belt and fed into the gun 
with almost incredible rapidity by mech- 
anism actuated by the recoil of the suc- 
cessive discharges. The gunner has but 
to press a button and the weapon itself 
does the rest, though by releasing the 
button at the proper moment the action 
can be limited to a single discharge. 

This terrible engine is capable of belch- 


ing forth from 600 to 700 rounds per 
minute, sweeping the field before it. 
The only appreciable pause in this 


tempest of death is when one belt of car- 
tridges is exhausted and another must be 
inserted; even to accomplish this it is 
only necessary to turn a crank, push in 
the end of the new belt from the right 
and pull it through to the left as far as it 
will go, and release the crank; then an- 


other turn, pull and release, and the gun 
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is again ready for its dreadful work. To 
measurably protect the gunner during 
this operation a shield of steel plate is 
sometimes provided. 

One of the most interesting of the new 


features is the mounting of engines of 
this description upon a tricycle. Of 


course such a device is available only 
where the roads are fairly good. Two 
guns are used, together weighing fifty- 
four pounds. The weight of the tripod 


is seventeen and one-half pounds, and of 


the necessary spare parts eight pounds 
more; the tricycle itself weighs 121 
pounds. To this must be added eighty- 
seven and one-half pounds for a thousand 
rounds of ammunition carried in boxes, 
making a total of 288 pounds—no trifling 
load. 

Nevertheless, two vigorous riders can 
drive the apparatus at a very good pace 
over favorable ground. When a steep 
hill is encountered the men dismount, 
and push the machine up the slope, using 
it as a hand-carriage. In an open coun- 
try this mode of mounting the Maxim 
may prove of considerable value. 

Another form of the gun has been elab- 
orated, designed to be transported by a 
mule on a specially constructed pack- 
saddle. This is likely to be particularly 
serviceable ina mountainous district. By 
the omission of the water-jacket the 
weapon may be made so light that it can 
be carried by a cavalryman in a holster, 
or even by a foot-soldier in a knapsack. 
In the latter case the weight is reduced 
to fifty-seven and one-half pounds all 
told.—Phila. Press. 


PERICLES. 


JOHN SIDNEY STODDARD. 
A FTER Aristides, the next truly great 
[\ man in Athens was Pericles, whose 
birth is said to have been about 495 B. C. 
He had the advantages of wealth, birth, 
and education, which helped him to a 
high place in life. These alone could 
not have made him the leader that he 
was. His noble character and the un- 
selfish motives which governed him did 
this and made him one of the most dis- 
tinguished Grecians. His life was so 
pure and his plans for the city’s welfare 
so wise that the Athenians endorsed his 
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rule and accepted hisadvice in all things. | 


During his long’ leadership of over 








Se 
thirty years, the city was so prosperous 
and made such rapid progress that the 
time is still called tl Golden Age of! 
Pet cles,’’ 
Pericles was not great anidier as 
ericieS Was nol a ~ICatl MGIC, as 
other leaders had been; he sought, rather, 


to train the people to become law abiding 
citizens and to love and sautify their 
city. It wasduring hisrule that Athens 
was improved | nany magnificent 
} 1A; ¥ } ~~ f + . : f hi 

buildings and works of art, some of which 
have never since been excelled. These 
included gymnasiums music 
halls and temples erected to the different 


leatres, 


Greek gods. The Parthenon, the most 
beautiful of these temples, is still reck- 
oned as one of the seven wonders of the 
world. Even the rts which could not 
be seen were finished and polished with 
he same pains as the rest of the building. 
The poet Longfellow had this in mind 


when he wrote 


In the elder da 


Builders w1 ht with itest care 
Each minute 
F< yg the LO ] S¢ everywiuere 


Pericles made such a great change in 
the looks of Athens, that one of his 
friends said of him: ‘‘ He found the city 
bricks but leaves it marble.’’ 

Although Pericles was rich, he pre- 
ferred to mingle with the common people 
over whom he had great influence and 
could move by his eloquence. At one 
time while giving a funeral oration in 
honor of some of his countrymen who 
had fallen in battle, the young and old 
who stood by were seen to weep. Even 
yet we speak of Periclean eloquence when 
referring to great orators of our day. 

A dreadful disease raged in Athens for 
some time, many people dying of it. In- 
stead of seeking his own safety, or that 
of his family, Pericles was seen daily 
among the poor sufferers, and did all that 
he could for them 

Pericles knew more than most of the 
men of his time. At one time an eclipse 
of the sun was to take place on the day 
set for a battle between Athens and 
Sparta. Pericles, knowing this and 
thinking his soldiers might be afraid, ex- 
plained it to them beforehand by holding 
his cloak between them and the sun. 
When the day came his soldiers behaved 
nobly; but when the Spartans saw the 
darkness at mid-day they were afraid to 
fight the Athenians. Theresult was that 
Pericles lost only a few men and won a 
glorious victory. 
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Like many other good men, Pericles 
had enemies who did all that they could 
to turn the people against him, and to 
have him removed from office and exiled; 
but the citizens had confidence in him as 
their true friend, and banished the leader 
of the opposition instead, and nicknamed 
his followers ‘‘ The Few.’’ 

When Pericles was dying, some of his 
friends who stood around his bed spoke 
of his public life and how he had beauti- 
fied the city. When he heard them prais- 
ing him for these things he opened his 
eyes and said: ‘‘Why do you mention 
these acts of mine? The thing that I am 
proudest of is that I never caused any 
fellow-citizen to put on mourning.’’ Then 
he closed his eyes again, and died peace- 
fully like one falling asleep.—New £du- 
cation. 


—_————___@>- ~ 


CULTIVATE PROMPTNESS. 

HE following extract from one of Miss 

Elizabeth Harrison’s talks to mothers 
on child culture is well worth the consid- 
eration of any mother whose children are 
lacking in promptitude. 

A friend came to me and said, ‘‘ What 
shall I do with my Willie? He dallies 
so about everything that he has to do. 
If I send him up-stairs after my thimble 
or thread, it may bea half-hour or even 
an hour before hereturns. I have scolded 
him and scolded him, but it seems to do 
no good.’’ 

‘* By scolding,’’ I replied, ‘‘ you have 
emphasized the fault you wished to cure, 
and have separated yourself from your 
boy. Now try to emphasize the opposite 
virtue—promptness—by praising him for 
it when you have the opportunity.”’ 

** Ah, there’s no use in talking of that,’’ 
she answered, ‘‘ he is never prompt.’’ 

‘*Then,’’ said I, ‘‘if he is never so vol- 
untarily, make an occasion. Ask him to 
go to the kitchen or some other part of 
the house, on an errand for you ; tell him 
that you will count while he is gone. 
When he gets back, commend him for hav- 
ing returned more quickly than nsual. 
At dinner tell his father, as if it were a 
fine bit of news. This will make it a 
your son’s 
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meritorious achievement in 
eyes.’ 

The next week she came to me with 
her face fairly radiant and said: ‘‘I have 
been counting, and Willie has been trot- 
ting, ever since last week.’’ 
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and told her that her mother-wit would 
soon have to hunt up some new device. 

Mothers, so cultivate the rational ele- 
ment in yourselves, that you can see that 
every fault in your child is simply the 
lack of some virtue. In the inner cham- 
ber of your minds, study your children, 
confess their faults to yourselves, not to 
your neighbors, and ask what is lacking 
that these defects exist. Like Nehemiah 
of old, build up the wall where it is the 
weakest ; if your child is selfish, it is un- 
selfishness that needs cultivation; if he 
is untruthful, it is accuracy that is lack- 
ing; perhaps he is tyrannical to the 
younger brother or sister, it is the ele- 
ment of nurture or tenderness which should 
be developed. Build up the positive side 
of your child’s nature, and the negative 
side will not need to be unbuilt.—Vew 
Crusade. 


<< ——_—____—_ 


ROUTINE TEACHING. 
1" we knew a clergyman who was say- 
ing to himself, ‘‘I have got to preach 
but two sermons and pray four times and 
then my vacation begins,’’ we would not 
hesitate to conclude he had chosen a 
wrong life-business. And yet there are 
doubtless many whose frame of mind is 
thus pictured out. One of the most pa- 
thetic of the songs sung by the slaves in 
this country began thus: ‘‘ Oh, Lord! oh, 
my Lord, keep me from sinking down.’’ 
And this might well be a part of the daily 
prayer of every clergyman, for there isa 
temptation and tendency for him to de- 
part from the high standard he once set 
up for himself. 

This criticism upon clergymen who 
perform a perfunctory work is equally 
true for teachers. The teaching at Eton 
had become so mechanical, before Doc- 
tor Arnold’s time, that no man of talents 
could be found to occupy the manage- 
ment. Dr. Arnold was not pedagogical, 
but he was honest, high-minded, and 
scholarly, and what more would you ask 
to begin with? He introduced the word 
‘‘earnest’’ into preaching and teaching 
and into life in general, He abominated 
the perfunctoriness that had taken pos- 
session of the schools, churches, and 
homes. Doctor Arnold became a power 
and is a power to this day because he 
stood for honest activity in accordance 
with the sentiments or creed that under- 
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The teacher is exposed to many temp- 
tations to do his work perfunctorily. He 
is expected to love his pupils, to seek 
their mental welfare, to make that part 
of the world where he labors a good deal 
better for his having been there; all these 
things he usually promises himself when 


he undertakes teaching. But a visit to 
many school-rooms shows the teacher to 
be following a set routine; the pupils 
stand in rows and read and spell; they 
put figures on blackboards; they write in 
copy-books; in short, they are going 
through certain school motions. The 
teacher has become perfunctory and so 
have the pupils. 

Margaret Fuller speaks of the effect of 
a certain teacher upon her: ‘‘All the 
dreariness that had hitherto been asso- 
ciated with the school-room was gone; 
the things he taught us were a part of his 
life ; it was no longer drudgery to learn.”’ 

Superintendents tell us the great ob- 
stacle is that teachers fall into a routine 
after a short experience and that it is 
impossible to extricate them therefrom ; 
and, further, that the cause of this is the 
feeble scholarship of the teacher. A lo- 
comotive is sometimes pushed into the 
snow drift that lies across the track; 
there is heat enough to move the wheels 
around, but the surrounding snow pro- 
duces a chill, and they go slower and 
slower and finally stop. ‘The teacher is 
surrounded by a company of dark- minded 
children; she produces, as she thinks, 
enough light for them ; her stock is small 
and she is daily exhausted. 

This is the usual diagnosis of the case. 
This explains. why the school-boy crept 
unwillingly to school, as writers without 
exception made him do, until Pestalozzi 
and Froebel appeared to rescue teaching 
from the stigma that had fallen upon it 
But students creep unwillingly to the 
recitation room of the professor who has 
made vast acquirements of knowledge. 
The truth is, both are unattractive when 
they beome merchants of knowledge. 

The teacher and the preacher must feel 
—be the cost what it may—as they stand 
before the groups that listen to them, ‘'I 
am here to give you a more abundant 
life.’’ The latter must be able, like the 
late Rev. Dr. Charles F. Deems, to say 
when he had preached a sermon, ‘‘ Now 
I feel better; I had something to say to 
you, and I have said it.’’ And the teacher 
must feel as the day closes that she had 
an opportunity for which she feels thank- 
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ful, to make her pupils understand them- 
selves and their surroundings better. 
But how can she do this? She an- 


swers at once that they will attain toa 
more abundant life by (mainly) becoming 
students. And does not this point out 
precisely the means by which she will 
prevent herself from becoming a per- 
functory teacher? Must not every teacher 
and preacher be a student? The case 
was lately noted in the papers of a 
preacher who had occupied one pulpit for 
fifty years, and it was stated that his 
library contained over three thousand 
volumes; his permanence was probably 
due to the library. 

The superintendent of a city was asked 
to name five superior teachers, another 
city being in search of several. He 
knew those who had staying power were 
needed, not those who were merely in 
possession of showy methods. He 
thought over school by school and gave 
the names, saying: ‘‘ Those are solid 
through and through, they make it a 
business to learn year by year;’’ one was 
a student of German, another of archi- 
tecture, another of history, and so on. 
3ut they were not students because they 
hoped to be selected for other places; in 
this case nearly all declined the higher 
salaries. They were students for con- 
science’ sake; to be perfunctory teachers, 
doing the high duty of enlightening 
others for a few paltry dollars, they felt to 
be unworthy of themselves; and, finally, 
they were happiest thus.—V. Y. School 
Journal. 
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SPIRIT OF NATURE WORK. 


BEULA B. WATERHOUSE. 


Ak be it from me to say one discour- 
aging or disparaging word for our 
nature work. If that were my thought 
I would not utter it; but in our zeal and 
enthusiasm for the work let us not lose 
sight of the original purpose of the study. 

We all recognize that it is a delicate 
subject to handle, that a rude speech may 
mar its beauty. Let us approach itin a 
reverent spirit; let us lead the little chil- 
dren into the realm of nature in some- 
thing of the same spirit of worship that 
we would lead them into church on the 
Sabbath day. 

In the school-room we are apt to miss 
the connection between earth and air and 
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sky, to miss the perfect harmony of all 
nature, without which there can be no 
lasting benefit from the study. 

A room full of specimens of twigs and 
branches and buds does not constitute 
nature work. In fact the wholesale break- 
ing off of these by the children, carrying 
them in large quantities to the school- 
room for specimens for the teacher, has a 
tendency to defeat its own end, but the 
saving graces of the children save the 
work. 

A teacher from another city visiting 
my school early this spring remarked 
that her pussy willows were far in ad- 
vance of mine. (I was glad she did not 
say it loud enough for the children to 
hear.) She said that at home they came 
very early in the hollows by the river, and 
that the children gathered them in large 
quantities and brought them to school. 
She admitted that in time there would be 
none left if they kept on. I could not 
help picturing those sunny hollows by 
the river with the pussy willows growing 
there so modestly—and then again after 
the school children had been there and 
gone. The teacher wanted specimens 
and they wanted to please the teacher. 
But what havoc school children can make 
among the green growing things in the 
spring, when possessed with the craze for 
specimens, specimens! Why not rather 
urge the children to admire, to love, and 
to watch them day by day right where 
they are growing. We cannot take the 
children on a botany excursion every day 
if we live in a large city. No, but even 
in our large cities there are some green 
things growing that they can see every 
day, and what little there is needs to be 
guarded by the children. 

As I was coming out of school the other 
day a fellow-teacher was standing at the 
sink and the children were bringing out 
the great jars of twigs and branches and 
buds. She had a sink full of them, and 
as I came along she said, ‘‘O dear, it 


takes me all of my time to take care of 


my botany twigs.’’ I said I should think 
it would. She said she had the stupidest 
class this year, that they did not see any- 
thing she wanted them to but saw every- 
thing that wasn’t there. 

A few specimens in the school-room 
handled carefully, reverently, as some- 
thing precious, will be looked at more 
attentively, remembered longer and be 
more apt tocreate a desire to see more 
of this beautiful and wonderful thing 
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growing, than specimens galore. The 
children may be easily satiated with speci- 
mens if that is all there is to it, because 
it is not the vea/ thing, and they feel it. 

Then how are we going to teach them 
anything? Well, I suppose names of the 
different parts of flowers, leaves, shapes 
of leaves, etc., necessary technicalities, 
will have to be taught in the way other 
lessons of this kind are taught, v7z., in 
the best way that the teacher can teach 
them. But let us keep clearly in mind 
that this is not the great aim of the study. 
After all, how much do we understand of 
the wonderful workings of nature when 
we know the root, the plant, the leaf, the 
flower, the seed and all their functions? 

Little flower, but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is, 

I never give a class a lot of pretty 
flowers and begin by admiring their 
beauty and end by pulling them apart 
and finally depositing the mutilated frag- 
ments in the waste-basket, without feel- 
ing as though I had proved traitor to the 
innocent beauties. Every time my glance 
rests upon that basket they reproach me. 
I would much prefer to begin by admir- 
ing their beauty, show the parts that can 
be seen without destroying the flowers, 
or if it is found necessary to pull apart let 
only one or two be sacrificed, and end by 
arranging them in a pretty cluster placed 
on the table where all may see and enjoy 
their silent influence during the remainder 
of the day. 

We ‘‘ want the children to learn to use 
their eyes?’’ Yes, that is true, but I 
would rather they would begin with see- 
ing beauty and end with seeing and feel- 
ing more wonderful beauty all around, 
than to begin with seeing beauty and 
end with seeing havoc and destruction. 
Heine says, ‘*‘ Nature, like a great poet, 
knows how to produce the grandest effects 
with the fewest materials. You haveonly 
a sun, trees, flowers, water and love. In 
sooth, should this last be absent from the 
heart of the beholder, the aspect of the 
whole may be poor enough ; for then the 
sun is only so and so many miles in diam- 
eter, and trees are good for fuel, and 
flowers classified according to their stam- 
ens, and water is wet.’’ 

I would not be misunderstood as un- 
derrating knowledge. The scientific has 


its place but not the most important place. 
‘*Knowledge shall vanish away.’’—/rim- 
ary Education. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
DID FOR ME. 


BY MARGARET DAILY. 


HE average pupil in the public school 
has done considerable library reading 
as he has advanced through the grades. 
The selection of this reading is, in the 
majority of cases, superintended by the 
teacher, and is such as is in a measure 
suited to the comprehension of the child. 
At a certain age he delights.in the 
wonderful fascination of A%sop’s fables 
and the Arabian Nights; and especially 
adapted to this age are the stories of 
mythology. I always think I was fortu- 
nate in reading these stories at a time 
when they were really true stories to me; 
and it was regretfully indeed that I put 
them away with my belief in Santa Claus, 
my doll, and a few of the other beliefs 
which are so delightful to children. 

This reading goes on through the 
grades with regular degrees of progres- 
sion until the pupil reaches the high 
school, and here a certain amount of 
library reading is necessary. The pupil 
has begun to generalize at this stage, and 
the purpose of his reading now is to in- 
crease his knowledge of facts, to show the 
relation these facts bear to one another, 
and their relation to the life of man, more 
especially as they concern him personally. 

The average text-book supplies the 
general facts, and around these it is ne- 
cessary to group other facts, which though 
of minor consequence in themselves, yet 
tend to broaden and deepen the knowl- 
edge of the general idea. It is the prin- 
ciple of association of ideas. The more 
we know of a subject the more readily 
can we establish its relation to other sub- 
jects. 

In geograpby, for instance, we learn 
from the text-book the general facts of 
physical conditions, productions, occupa- 
tions, and trade of the various countries 
of the world. But when the pupil can 
add to these things many interesting de- 
tails, curious facts, and parallel informa- 
tion, he is making a lasting impression of 
the general fact. 

The most useful knowledge is that 
which shows us how men live, what they 
are doing, and by what means the race is 
advancing in civilization. Until we 
know the past conditions of life we can- 
not estimate the adyancement. To as- 
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DID FOR Mi 
certain these past stages we must read 
iterature of the period cause, ac- 


i € ) 
cording to the law of the survival of the 
; : 


fittest, only those books most true to the 
life of that time pleased the popular 
fancy and have come down to us as pic- 
tures of past modes of lif 

It seems to me that the best historical 
stories are those which most deeply 1m- 
press upon us conditions of life of their 


time, because back of all literature there 
must be life and this life is the subject of 
history. 

Do we not understand more clearly the 


distinction in English society after the 
Norman Conquest when we have read 
‘*Ivanhoe?’’ and how clearly the same 
book contrasts Hebrew life as depicted in 
Ben-Hur, with the condition of the Jew- 
ish race during the time of Richard I. 


Considering my reading in connection 
with my work in Ancient History, I 
think I was most benefited by reading 
Hypatia in connection with later Egyp- 
ection with 


tian history, Uarda in conn 
life at the time of Rameses II, and Ben- 
Hur depicting life at the time « £ Christ. 


I do not mean to say that I think I fully 
understood these books at the time I read 
them, because I know that I did not; but 
I think they were helpful, serving as a 
sort of stimulus, apy ng life in colors, 
and throwing over it a glow which ordi- 
nary history does not ; give. 

In connection with English history are 
Dickens’ novels, some of Shakespeare’s 
plays, Scott’s novels, and many others, 
all contributing to the fund of general in- 
formation. In connection with our own 
history are books too numerous to men- 
tion, all picturing life at some stage of 
our progress. 

The books of the school library are 
generally carefully selected works of au- 
thors whose writings have stood the test 
of time. As masterpieces both in the use 
of the purest English and in the best 
thought, they are unexcelled. Someone 
has said this: ‘‘ Great thoughts are por- 
tions of the soul of man, great souls are 
portions of eternity.’ 

The presentation of thoughts from such 
men as these, with their broad views of 
life as they found it, with the under- 
current of a strong, pure, elevating ideal, 
cannot be estimated. 

This last, the formation of elevating 
ideals, is, I think, the important 
end to be attained reading. 
degree by 
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the ideals which the individual holds up 
for himself. Consequently it is of vital 
importance that during his high school 
life, during the time in which character 
is forming rapidly, the pupil have the 
very highest, truest ideals presented to 
him. The good which our school li- 
braries have done in saving many of our 
pupils from the ‘‘ yellow covered liter- 
ature,’’ is great indeed. 

This statement, it seems to me, con- 
tains the ideal good to be attained by the 
school library: ‘‘ There should result in 
the child a taste for interesting and im- 
proving reading, which should inspire 
and direct his subsequent intellectual life. 
That schooling which results in this taste 
for good reading, however unsystematic 
and eccentric the schooling may have 
been, has attained the chief end of ele- 
mentary education, and that schooling 
which does not result in implanting this 
permanent taste, has failed. The uplift- 
ing of the democratic masses of our coun- 
try depends on this implanting at school 
of the taste for good reading.’’— Wisconsin 
Journal. 


_— eo —_——_—— 


MRS. OLIPHANT. 


BY ONE WHO KNEW HER. 
T is difficult to realize that one who was 
so full of life and of mental vigor has 
passedaway. Thenameof Mrs. Oliphant 
is so well known wherever English is read 
that it seems almost useless to enumerate 
the works which have made her name a 
household word among us. If she had 
written only the Chronicles of Carlingford, 
the Beleaguered City and the Life of 
Edward Irving she would have taken her 
place among the best writersofthecentury. 
Margaret Wilson was born at Walling- 
ford, near Musselburgh, in 1828, and in 
1849 her first book, Margaret Maitland, 
was published. In 1852 she married her 
cousin, and from that time she never 
ceased from writing. In health and in 
sickness, in joy and in sorrow, in weal 
and in woe, that indefatigable brain and 
pen worked on. Her husband, Francis 
Oliphant, was an artist, and some of his 
designs for glass windows gave promise 
of much success. But he lived only seven 
years after their marriage, during most of 
which he was in delicate health, ulti- 
mately dying of consumption in Italy. 
Children were born, and the mother’s 
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hands and head were kept busily em- 
ployed, while her heart ached sadly as 
three of the five babies died, leaving her 
at her husband’s death with one boy and 
one girl, to whom, six weeks later, a little 
delicate boy was added. The last to come 
to her, he was the last to leave her, and 
when he, too, died, after years of ceaseless 
care and watching, she felt she had no 
further reason for livingon. Burden upon 
burden was laid upon her willing should- 
ers, and not one was cast off by herself; 
she bore them kindly and tenderly, till 
they were lifted from her by no act or 
wish of her own. Her brother and his 
family were her welcome honored guests, 
and at his death his children became as 
near as possible to her own; nor were 
these the only children to whom she be- 
came a second mother. 

Never was there a woman who gave 
more generously or who worked harder 
for what she gave; never was she too 
busy to receive guests—to converse de- 
lightfuliy on the most trivial subjects; to 
sympathize and help in every trouble that 
was brought toher. She wasa most ten- 
der and efficient nurse in sickness, as 
many a friend now mourning her can tes- 
tify. Wonderfully dainty and womanly 
in all her ways, her sewing was a delight 
to see, and she could never tolerate the 
idea of machine-made clothes on babies 
or ladies. 

Many and many an evening have I 
spent in her house at Windsor, but never 
once have I seen her occupied in any way 
but in forwarding the entertainment of 
the family circle. When the rest of the 
party retired the second part of her work- 
ing day began, for she wrote steadily from 
about 11 p. m. till2or3 a.m. The first 
half of her working day was the forenoon, 
and no pressure of work ever took her 
away from the family or social circle dur- 
ing the afternoon or evening. 

It will hardly be believed that during 
her long life she never had a study of 
her own. She seemed to read every- 
thing, but was seldom seen with a book in 
her hand. She delighted in stories of all 
kinds, and listened to or read them with 
the avidity of a girl; but gossip and 
scandal of any kind was abhorrent to her, 
and checked by her severely. She had 
no taste nor desire for what is called so- 
ciety, but good company was her greatest 
pleasure; and, till the death of her eldest 
son, no more cheerful house than hers 


could be found in all England, though 
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even then the burden of life was very 
heavy on the shoulders of the brave 
woman, for the large household was ex- 
pensive, and all outgoings had to be met 
by unflagging, never-ceasing work. Her 
life is a record of astounding industry, too 
often pursued under the stress of hard 
necessity. 

Mrs. Oliphant wrote her first work, Mar- 
garet Maitland, in her teens; it was pub- 
lished and went through three editions in 
the year she came of age. The delicate 
husband and an increasing family very 
soon drove her to continue the literary 
work, begun as a girl’s recreation, as the 
one means of subsistence for her husband 
and children. At one time during Mr. 
Oliphant’s long illness she wrote a three- 
volume novel in six weeks, nursing him 
day and night the while; perhaps only a 
woman can fully appreciate the quiet hero- 
ism ofthis. Six weeks after his death her 
youngest child, her much-loved ‘* Cecco,’’ 
was born. Left with three children, Mrs. 
Oliphant returned to her native Scotland 
to maintain the heroic struggle with the 
cruelest fate, which hereafter made up her 
whole life. Of the novels which she 
poured out ceaselessly from that time until 
a few months ago, some are already for- 
gotten ; others will live as long as there is 
any interestin the Victorianage. It was 
not possible for a writer so prolific to be 
always at her best. Ifshe had written less 
she would have written masterpieces. 
Occupied as she was with her children and 
her home, she could not afford to write 
masterpieces always; but the loss of the 
artist is tothe honorofthe woman. Mrs. 
Oliphant seldom went very deep for the 
subjects of her fiction; she purposely 
avoided the more violent passions of hu- 
manity, and shrank from working out 
situations tothe bitterend. Yet her vision 
of life was singularly clear, her observa- 
tion wonderfully keen and true; her char- 
acters are seldom extraordinary men or 
women, but they are always men and 
women. Unlike many of her female con- 
temporaries in fiction, she always wrote 
the purest English. Novels witha pur- 
pose were unattractive and problems of sex 
hateful to her. Realistic novels she dis- 
liked, because the simplicity and purity of 
her own nature prevented her from be- 
lieving in conscious vice and wickedness. 
*" My dear,’’ she would say, ‘‘ there must 
be some mistake; people are not so bad as 
that ; there must have been some misun- 
derstanding. 
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But the work she most loved was the 
strangely beautiful allegoriesof which The 
Beleaguered City and The Land of Dark- 
ness are good types. The Little Pilgrim 
has been a true help and comfort to many 
thousands of aching hearts, and to write 


these weird and lovely storie 
real pleasure, and was rest, not to 1, to her. 

In biographies she was also prolific, and 
of these The Life of Edward Irving and 
of her kinsman Laurence Oliphant are 
perhaps the most widely known. Then 
there is the series of books on Florence, 
Venice, Rome, Edinburgh and Jerusalem; 
episodes in her life of astonishing energy, 
though they would have been a life’s work 
for almost anybody else 

The inner history of this wonderful pro- 
ductiveness is unspeakably Her 
brother's health broke down; she added 
him and his three children to her own 
family, but no sooner had she come to 
love his son as her own than he too died, 
just as he had started on a most promis- 
ingcareer. Of the two nieces one married 
and the other remained with her, watch- 
ing and waiting on her to the very end, 
with the tenderness and devotion she so 
richly deserved. 

Her own three children, who remained 
to her at her husband’s death, left her one 
after another, in spite of the tenderest 
care and watching. Maggie, her only 
daughter, went first, dying in Rome, at 
eleven years old, leaving an aching void 
which timenever filled. Cyril, the eldest, 
died next, after a very short illness, in the 
prime of life. And, at last, after years of 
delicate health, literally kept alive by con- 


sad, 


stant care and watching, her youngest 
boy—her adored ‘‘Cecco’’—was laid near 
his brother. She bore her acutely painful 
illness with unflinching courage, and 
died with as brave digniiy as she had 
lived. Within afew days of her death she 


wrote to her old friend Mr. Blackwood, 
and whatever his answer to that letter was 
it set her mind at rest to mea 
few days befure her death: ‘‘I have no 
anxiety now, for the first time since I left 
my mother. Iam in perfect peace.”’ 

To her last publis] The Ways 
of Life, a pathetic interest attaches by 
reason of its preface, entitled ‘‘On the 
Ebb. Tide;’’ which may now be read asa 
kind of prophetic farewell to her literary 
work. As pathetic is the fact that her last 
written work wasa ‘Jubilee Ode’’ last 
year in the June number of Blackwood's 
Magazine. There she bade farewell tothe 


ohe said 


ed story, 
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Victorian era, with which so nearly her 
work coincides. But Mrs. Oliphant was 
very much greater than all her work. 
Generous, loyal, tireless,,dauntless and 
upright in all her ways, yet always 
sweetly charitable, she was at once the 
most womanly of women and as manly as 
the manliest of men. She rests, at last, 
between her two boys in Eton Cemetery. 
—The Academy. 
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OPEN TO QUESTION. 


BY T. J. CHAPMAN. 





HERE are several points in Englsh 
syntax upon which writers are not 
agreed,—at least not in practice. For 
example, the use of the nominative or 
the objective form of the pronoun after 
than aud as; whether or not an adverb 
should be placed between the infinitive 
verb and its sign: as, ‘‘To vigorously 
pursue’ or ‘‘To pursue vigorously ;’’ 
and the proper position of the numeral 
adjective when used with the words first 
and /as?. 
A few years ago I contributed a short 
list of examples to Zhe /ournai, illustrat- 


ing the varied use by good writers of 


Than and As, as they had occurred in 
the course of my reading. In the like 
manner I have been lately setting down, 
as I came across them, instances of the 
position of the numeral with respect to 
First and Last. These examples, it will 
be noticed, are all from writers whose 
learning and literery reputation are such 
as to stamp them as authorities. 


‘* The two last cases.—Aichard A. Proctor. 

The three first sermons.—Dr. F. W. Farrar. 

The five first lines.—Dr. Adam Clarke. 

Your two last kind letters.—Aishop War- 
burton. 


The two first were clerks.—Dr. Franklin. 
The two first folios.—Dr. /oAnson. 


My two last sermons.—Dyr. Richard Bentle 

The three first needs of civilized life.—/ohn 
Ruskin. 

The last two stanzas.—Pishop Percy. 


The first six lectures.—Sir Daniel Brewster. 

Here we have eight instances where 
the numeral precedes and two where it 
follows First and Last ; that is four to one; 
and if the majority should be entitled to 
settle the question, there would seem to 
be no more to be said. Still I think I 
should prefer to be with the minority in 
this case. first and Las? are absolute 


terms; and it does not seem that there 
can properly be said to be more than one 
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first and one /as¢. At the same time, 
like Sir Roger de Coverley, I recognize 
that ‘‘ much might be said on both sides.’’ 
I do not wish to discuss the question. I 
give the examples that I have lately come 
across. In the face of the large prepon- 
derance of learned men to the contrary, 
One can take his stand only with some 
diffidence. 


——_—__@> a 


GOOD MEMORY WORK: VII. 


BY J. P. M’CASKEY. 


N a late number of the Alabama Edu- 
| cational Exchange, we find a sugges- 
tive article by Mrs. J. M. Dewberry, on 
‘“Memory an Art Gallery,’”’ urging the 
importance of teaching beautiful things, 
especially in poetry, to the boys and 
girls everywhere in the schools, in which 
she presents this thought as follows: 

‘* Memory is the art gallery of the past. 
In its halls we find portrayals of what the 
mind and heart have dwelt upon through 
the years. The object of all study is to 
discipline, guide, cultivate. To learn 
what others have seen and thought and 
heard and felt and done, helps human 
beings, both old and young, to think, 
feel and act for themselves. The memory 
is a great factor in our education. The 
importance of adornnig its walls with 
pictures that will induce bright, strong, 
wholesome thought and sentiment is most 
evident. Many parents and teachers are 
careful that none but beautiful pictures 
shall adorn the walls of their homes and 
school rooms, but they lose sight of the 
fact that what the child hears often makes 
a picture in the memory. 

‘Walk with mein memory’s halls and 
look at some of the pictures to be seen 
there. Here is a group hung low— 
bright, dainty prints, water colors, pas- 
tels, that tell of birds, flowers, children, 
Santa Claus, the Christ-child, and of all 
that is dear and interesting to the chil- 
dren. Note, ‘ Nellin her Garden,’ saying, 
Fly away, birdie, fly to the sky, 

Singing and singing a merry good-bye; 

Tell all little birdies now flying above 

That Nell in the garden sends them her 
love. 

‘She is giving the sweet little bird his 
freedom, having found him wounded one 
day, and kept him till he is strong enough 
to be on the wing again. She bids him 
tell the other little birdies when they 
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get hurt that they must come to her. 
This little picture was hung for us by a 
teacher years ago—we found it in a read- 
ing lesson in some primary reader. The 
teacher had us commit the poem to mem- 
ory, knowing that it was a bright, sweet 
picture, to which we would always enjoy 
referring. In this same group we find 
‘Black Beauty,’ the horse that gives so 
much pleasure to so many boys and girls, 
and helps them to observe the beauty and 
usefulness of animals around them. 
Note ‘‘ The Brook’’ in the pretty picture 
that Tennyson has made for us, in which 
he traces its course so clearly, and inter- 
prets its song so truly, as it goes ‘‘to join 
the brimming river.’’ Robinson Crusoe 
opens up a wide range of land and sea, 
and is full of rich coloring, both bright 
and grave. Passing on, and noting pic- 
tures that hang higher and h‘gher as we 
go, we find pastels and oil paintings, soft 
steel engravings, and fine etchings, and 
here and there thoughts and fancies seem 
chiseled from the finest marble into forms 
of enduring beauty. 

‘* As children often we may not see very 
much in a picture, beyond its bold out- 
lines and the glowing colors in the fore- 
ground, but when study and experience 
have developed our powers of observa- 
tion and discernment we note the subject, 
its meaning, its treatment in detail, the 
setting and the perspective. Take, for 
instance, the story of the Scotch plowman 
turning up with his plow the home of 
the little mouse. Burns has painted this 
little picture for us. The child sees only 
the man, the plow, the fleeing mouse 
and the little pile of upturned waste. 
His attention being called to the ruined 
home, he may sympathize for a moment 
with the mouse. But when years have 
passed, with enlarged experience and in- 
creased mental power, that same child, 
now grown older, reading this poem for 
himself, notes the sweet Scotch dialect in 
which this picture is sketched. He looks 
now with new and wider interest at the 
man, for he has learned of Scotland, her 
people, and their characteristics. He 
notes the personal appearance of the 
plowman, a sturdy Highlander in his 
native costume. He notes the wealth of 





feeling and lofty sentiment awakened in 
this plain workingman as he routs the 
helpless ‘beastie,’ and accidentally de- 
Sstroys the home which to build has cost 
‘many a wearie nibble“ There is life, 
rich and varied coloring 


now, and whole- 
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some sentiment running through it all. 
If the boys and girls are trained in this 


way to study word pictures, they not 
only acquire mental concepts, but they 
are also acquiring thought, style of ex- 
pression and power of discernment. Give 
children glimpses of this art-wealth of 
form and color which gifted and good 
men and women of all ages have painted 
and carved for us upon the glowing pages 
of the world’s best literature. Give them 
more than glimpses of these good things 
—let them be committed to memory and 
repeated for the music of their rhythm 
and their pleasant and wholesome sug- 
gestion. They will not understand them 
fully, but there will be enough in them 
to attract and fix their attention. Hang 
these beautiful things in the halls of their 
memory, and in after-years they will 
value them above rubies, as experience of 
life and its opened up to 
them treasures of thought and feeling. 
Longfellow’s Bridge, the Day is Done, 
the Reaper and the Flowers, Footsteps of 
Angels, and many another favorite poem, 
present pictures that children will admire, 
though they may not be able to tell you 
why. Perhaps for some it is the sweet 
cadence of the lines that first attracts and 
causes them to be remembered Sut 
later they become pictures in the halls of 
memory, before which these children may 
stand with hearts responding to every 
shade of thought and feeling, glowing 
with tender sympathy which ‘ comes like 
the benediction that follows after prayer.’ 

‘*Take Tennyson’s ‘Break, Break, 
3reak.’ ‘Teach it to the boy and girl; 
study it with them. They get a vague 
picture, 


which in some respects is touch- 
ing because they know that in 


i 
some way 
it is the expression of deep feeling. 


lessons has 


Years 
after, ask those same pupils the meaning 
of that picture. They look 
varied past to 
shadow cast till grief itself gave rest,’ 
and they tell anguished cry 
of a bereft soul, for their own hearts have 
yearned 

‘For the touch of a vani 

And the sound of a voice 


1 . = se 
back over the 
‘where some great grief its 


you it isthe 


héd hand, 
that is still.’ 
‘Bring tothe children pictures from the 
masters of all ages, give them pictures 
that breathe of reverence to their Maker, 
of sacrifice, of unselfishness, of patriotism 
of bravery, of courage, of deep and ten- 
der love, of sunshine, and of glad, buoy- 
ant, happy life. Through such studies 
they will grow into a truer conception of 
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life and their relations to God and to their 
fellow-men—the sole end of all education 
that is worthy the name.’’ 

The selections in prose and verse here 
given were written from memory on the 
dates named by the pupils of the Boys’ 
High School, Lancaster, as a part of their 
ordinary school work. This series of 
articles ends with the present number. 
‘**Seven’’ is the perfect number, and we 
stop withthat. They have attracted the 
attention of many superintendents and 
teachers who are awake to whatever 
promises better results in the life of their 
boys and girls. It is the best school 
work the writer has ever done, and per- 
haps the hardest as well as the most 
profitable. We have experienced its 
good results for some years, have had 
more benefit from it than from anything 
else on the school programme, and our 
only regret is that we have not been 
doing it in the same or some better way 
for the past forty years. For the use of 
such as may desire to have these selec- 
tions in pamphlet form for themselves or 
their schools, we shall print them in this 
form within a few weeks. They will 
occupy some thirty to forty pages, same 
type and same size of page as at present. 
The pamphlet will be equal to an ordi- 
nary issue of 7he School Journal, and 
will be mailed for fitteen cents per copy, 
or $1.20 per dozen copies. The text- 
book used—for we want many hundred 
selections from which to make choice of 
matter, and from hundreds of different 
sources—is the Lincoln Literary Collec- 
tion, published by the American Book 
Company. This is in the hands of all 
the pupils in the school, the same as the 
text-book in grammar or arithmetic. 


CHILD AND SEA-SHELL. 


Years ago a child held a sea-shell to 
his ear as he sat on his mother’s lap, and 
said: ‘‘ Mamma, what isthat?’’ And the 
mother answered: ‘‘ The shell once lay 
upon the sea beach, where the waves 
rocked it gently to and fro, and it listened 
to their song and learned it well, and even 
now, away up here, it still murmurs with 
the ocean's melody. The child smiled 
and put the shell to his ear again, and 
yet again, aud when weary with his other 
playthings, he returned to it, once more 
to listen to the music of the loud resound- 
ing sea. Was what he thought and 
learned fantastical. I think not. But the 


more modern child, alive with the instinct 
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for poetry and beauty, despite the un- 
favorable character of his intellectual 
atmosphere, puts the shell to his ear and 
is struck and awed by its faint yet mighty 
echo. He runs to his mamma and says: 
‘* Mamma, what is this I hear?’’ and the 
mother, with more knowledge than wis- 
dom, replies: ‘‘My child, your blood 
coursing through your veins and arteries 
from your little heart, as a result of its 
systole and diastole, sets the shell in vi- 
bration, and its vibrations are in turn 
communicated to the auditory nerve by a 
membrane called the typanum and three 
little bones— the hammer, anvil and stir- 
rup—and thence to the brain where they 
are transmuted into consciousness.’’ And 
the child drops the shell. No wonder; he 
didn’t suppose that he heard any such 
thing as that; he asks for bread and is 
given a stone. How different the atmo- 
sphere of the Greek child, who heard in 
the thunder the voice of Zeus, and saw 
in the red lightning the evidence of his 
dread omnipotence (positive and negative 
electricity can never fill the places of the 
gods), who looked for a nymph in every 
fountain and a dryad in each wooded 
glade. Small wonder that he developed 
a taste for perfection in form and expres- 
sion, a talent for hearing and seeing, 
which the genius of a Phidias or a Soph- 
ocles alone could satisfy. 
IN A COUNTRY 


ELEGY CHURCHYARD. 


The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 


Now fades the glimm’ ring landscape on the sight, 
And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 
Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds: 
Save that from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 
The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient solitary reign. 


3ereath those rugged elms, that yew-tree’s shade, 
Where heaves the turf in many a moldering 

Each in his narrow cell forever laid, [heap, 
The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 


The t reezy call of incense-breathing morn, 
The swallow twittering from the straw-built 
shed, 
The cock’s shrill clarion. or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse thet from their lowly bed. 


For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care; 

No children run to lisp their sire’s return, 
Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 


Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke; 
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How jocund did they drive their team afield 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy 
stroke ! 


Let not Ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homely joys and destiny obscure; 
Nor Grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 

1e inevitable hour 

ry lead but to the grave 


Await alike t 
The paths of gl 


Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault, 
If Memory o'er their tomb no trophies raise, 
Where throug 


rh the long-drawn aisle and fretted 
vault 


The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 


Can storied urn or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can Honor’s voice provoke the silent dust, 

Or Flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of Death 


Perhaps, in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre: 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of time, did ne'er unroll; 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene, 
The dark, unfathomed caves of ocean bear: 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 


Some village Hampden,that with dauntless breast 
rhe little tyrant of his fields withstood; 
Some mute, inglorious Milton here may rest, 
Some Cromwell guiltless of his country’s 
blood. 


The applause of listening senates to command, 
‘he threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land, 
And read their history in a nation’s eyes, 


Their lot forbade: nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes con- 
fined, 

Forbade to wade through slaughter to a throne, 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind: 
The struggling pangs of concious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of Luxury and Pride 
With incense kindled at the Muse's flame. 


Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray; 
Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 
April 79 
Yet e’en these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial, still erected nigh 
With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture 
decke 


es the passing tribute of a sig] 


Their names, their years, 
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of this impulse to ceaseless progress. 
Behold how the race from which we have 


sprung—the Aryan—breaks forth into 
ever new developments of strength and 


in France, in 
merica; creat- 


beauty in Greece, in Italy, 
England, in Germany, in 

ing literature, philosophy, science, art ; 
receiving Christian truth, and through 
its aid rising to diviner heights of wis- 
dom, power, love, and knowledge. And 
so there are individuals—and they 
born to teach and rule—for whom to live 
is to grow; who, forgetting what they 
have been and what they are, think ever 
only of becoming more and more. Their 
education is never finished ; their develop- 
ment is never complete; their work is 
never done. From victories won they 
look to other battle-fields; from every 
height of knowledge they peer into the 
widening nescience; from all achieve- 
ments and possessions they turn away 
toward the unapproachable Infinite to 
whom they are drawn. Walking in the 
shadow of the too great light of God, they 
are illumined and they are darkene 
This made Newton think his knowledge 
ignorance; this makes St. Paul think his 
heroic virtue naught. Oh, 
who make us feel that we are of the race 
of God; who measure and weigh the 
heavens ; who love with boundless love ; 
who toil and are patient ; who teach 
that workers can wait. ‘They are in love 
with life; they yearn for fuller life. Life 
is good, and the highest life 
wherever man grows in knowledge, wis- 
dom, strength; in faith, hope and love; he 
walks in the way of heaven.— Sfa g 
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h to breathe were life. Life piled on life 


to me 


As thoug 

Were al and or one 

Little rem but ¢ ; saved 

From that eternal silence, something more, 

A bringer of new things 1 vile it were 

For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 
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4 1 
too little, 


1ins very hou 


irning in desire 


And this gray spirit ye 

To follow knowledge like a sinking star 

Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 
This is my son, mine own Telem/achus, 


To whom I leave the sceptre and the isle— 
Well loved of me, discerning to fulfill 
This labor, by slow prudence to make mild 
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him with hopes infinitely more purifying, 


more exalted, more suited to his nature, 
than any other which this world has ever 
known,—are facts as incontrovertible as 


1 


he laws of philosophy, or the demonstra- 
tions Of mathematics. May 3. 


~ 


COLUMBIA, GEM OF THE OCEAN, 


Oh, Columbia, the gem of the ocean, 
The home of the brave and the free, 
The shrine of each patriot’s devotion, 
A world offers homage to thee. 
Thy mandates make heroes assemble, 
When Liberty’s form stands in view; 
Thy banners make tyranny tremble, 
When borne by the red, white, and blue. 


When war winged its wide desolation, 
And threatened the land to deform, 
The ark, then, of freedom’s foundation, 
Columbia, rode safe through the storm: 
With her garlands of vict’ry around her, 
When so proudly she bore her brave crew, 
With her flag proudly floating before her, 
The boast of the red, white, and blue. 


The star-spangled banner bring hither, 
O’er Columbia's true sons let it wave; 
May the wreaths they have won never wither, 
Nor its stars cease to shine on the brave. 
May the service united ne’er sever, 
But they still to their colors piove true. 


The army and navy forever, 


Three cheers for the red, white, and bl 


em. F.4 


ue, 


haw. 
NATIONAL HYMN. 


My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing; 
Land where my fathers died, 
Land of the pilgrim’s pride, 
From every mountain side 
Let freedom ring! 


My native country, thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love; 
I love thy rocks and rills, 
} 


‘hy woods and templed 


T hills; 
My heart with rapture thrills 
Like that above. 


T + 


Let music swell the breeze, 
And ring from all the trees 


Sweet freedom’s song 
Let mortal tongues awake 
Let all that breathe partake, 
Let rocks their silence break, 


he sound prolong. 


Our fathers’ God, to thee 
ithor of liberty, 
lo thee we sing 

Long may our land be bright 

With freedom’s holy ! 

Protect us by thy 1night 


Great God, ouryKin 





GOOD MEMORY 
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Immortal patriots, rise once more, 
Defend your rights, defend your shore! 
‘|: Let no rude foe with impious hand, 
Invade the shrine where sacred lies 
Of toil and blood, the well-earned prize. 
While off’ring peace, sincere and just, 
In Heaven we place a manly trust, 
That truth and justice will prevail, 
And ev’ry scheme of bondage fail.—Cho 


ie 


Behold the chief who now commands, 
Once more to serve his country stands 

‘|: The rock on which the storm will beat 
But armed in virtue firm and true, 
His hopes are fixed on Heaven and 

When hope was sinking i1 

When glooms obscured Columbia's day 

His steady mind, from changes free, 

Resolved on death or liberty Cho 


May to. F. Hopkinson 


you 


dismay, 





CHAMBERED NAUTILUS. 


This is the ship of pearl which, poets feign, 
Sails the unshadowed main, 
The venturous bark that flings 
On the sweet summer wind its purpled wings 
In gulfs enchanted, where the siren sings, | 
And the coral reefs lie 
Where the cold sea-maids 
streaming hair. 


bare, 


rise to sun their 


Its webs of living gauze no more unfurl; 
Wrecked is the ship of pearl]! 
And every chambered cell, 

Where its dim dreaming life was wont to dwell 

As the frail tenant shaped his yrowing shel 
Before thee lies revealed 

Its irised ceiling rent, its sunless cry 





pt unsealed, 


Year after year beheld the silent toil 
That spread his lustrous coil ; 

Still as the spiral grew, 

He left the past year’s dwelling for the new | 

Stole with soft step its shining archway throug] 
Built up its idle door, : 

Stretched in his last-found home, and knew the 

old no more. 

Thanks for the heavenly message brought 
Child of the wandering sea, i thes 
Cast from her lap forlorn! j 

From thy dead lips a clearer note is bor 

Than ever Triton blew fr ! 
While on mine ear it ring 

Through the deep caves of thought I he 


voice that sings 








ep 1 


guild thee more stately mat 
As the swift seasons roll 
Leave thy low-vaulted past 
Let each new temple nobler than the last 
Shut thee from Heaven with a dome more \v 
Till thou at length 
Leaving thine outgrown shell es 
ing sea !”’ O. W. Holm 


OVER THE HILL. | 


irt iree 


‘Traveler, what lies over the h 
Traveler, tell to me 
Iam only a child, 
Over I cannot see.’’ 


from the 


window:sill | 


** Child, there’s a valley over there, | 
Pretty and wooded and shy: 
And a little brook that says, ‘ Take care, | 
Or I'll drown you by and by.’ ”’ i 
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And what comes next? ‘A little town, 
And a towering hill again ; 

More hills and valleys, up an 
And a river 


1 down, 





now and then.’ 





" it comes next?’’ ‘A lonely moor 
uta beaten way: 
louds sailing w before 
A wl that will not sta ‘ 
14 a" ’ ‘ er L lL 1 ¢ 
And then Dark rocks and yellow sand, 


And a moaning sea beside.’ 
‘* More sea. more 


”» 


ea, more land, 
And rivers deep and wide. 
‘O, rock and mountain and vale, 
1 men, 

| { 
And round to your home again.”’ 
l Have you told the best ?’’ 
No, neither the best nor the end. 


On summer eves, away in the west, 
You will see a stair ascend, 

Built of a olors of lovely stones, 
A sta p into the sk 

Where no S weal nd no one moans, 
Or wants to be laid b aid 

**T will go.’ ‘* But the steps are very steep, 

If you would climb up there, 


t 


You must lie at the foot, as still as sleep, 
\ very step of the stair.’’ 
Vavi7 George Macdonald. 
THE GARDENER’S BURIAL. 


is the grave prepared 

i faithful son we br 
In lovit go ease 
Which many 
His was the eldest craft, the sir 


set down the bier. 
ing thee here, 
to lie beneath thy breast, 
a year with loving toil he drest ; 


iple skill 


That Adam plied, ere good was known by ill. 
The thr e’s song at dawn his spirit tuned; 
He set } seed n hope, | ifted, pruned, 
Weed nd mowed oO care, 


nite 
to hit 
P harm 
| é 
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The | 0 er guest 
That sets beneath our « é er plastered nest 
he mert vhite-t I with his song 
Fluttered within his reach, and feared no wrong; 
And ther fly-catcher forgot her dread, 
And took her prey beside his stooping head. 


his work is done, 
ffense to none}; 


ved, and dia ¢ 


ing us to throw 


ve, because he loved them so: 

it 1 amon; his mound, 

He would not have >» underground. 

1ave loved must leave him: Mother, keep 
watch about him ir his sleep. 


iower;rs in his gr 
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I met a traveler from an antique land, 

Who said : Two vast and trunkless legs of stone 
Stand in the desert. Near them on the sand, 
Half sunk, a shattered visage lies, whose frown 
And wrinkled lip and sneer of cold command 
Tell that its scul | 


Whi h 


OZYMANDIAS. | 
| 





| 


yet survive, stamped on thes 


ed them and the he 


*T*} } { , ~] 


iz) 
Ae 


ENDURING INFLUENCE. 


We see not in this life the end of human 
actions. Their influen ; [1 
ever-widening circles it reach evyond 
the grave. Death removes us trom this 


+ 


to an eternal world ; time determines what 
shall be our tion in that world. 
Every morning when we go forth, we lay 
the moulding hand upon our destiny ; 
and every evening when we have done, 
we leave a deathless impression upon our 
characters. We touch not a wire but 
vibrates in eternity,—we breathe not a 
thought but reports at the Throne of 
God. Let youth especially think of these 
things; and let every one remember that, 
in this world,—where character is in its 
formation state,—it is a serious thing to 
think, to speak, to act. May 24 


cond 


A DAY IN JUNE. 
For a cap and bells « lives we pay, 
Bubbles we buy with a whole soul's tasking: 
Tis heaven alone tha iven a 
’Tis only God may be had for the asking; 
No price is set on the lavish summer ; 


June may be had by the 


- poorest comer 
And what is so rare as a day in 
Then, if ever, come pe rfect d 
Then heaven tries the earth if it | 
And over it softly her warm ear lays 
Whether we look, or whether we sten, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 
An instinct within it that reac 
And, ¢ 
Climbs to 
The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling € 


} 


nes 


ind towers, 


groping blindly above it for light, 


a soul in grass and flowers; 


; + : i 
back over hills and valleys; 


in meadows greet 
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The cowslip startles 
The bt tte 
Aud there’s never 
To be some happy creature’s palace 


rcup catches the sun 1n its 


a leaf nor a blade too mean 


The little bird sits at his door in the sun 
Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o’errun 


With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart 


Sings ; 


in her dumb breast flutters and 


tor well those passions read 


GOOD MEMORY WORK 
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More people drown in the glass than in the sea 

The bird is the balance in nature, keeping under the 
insect life, that fruit and grain may ripen and animals 
and men may live. Do not kill it or disturb its nest 

Ye mav be avesticken’ in a tree, Jock ; it will b 
when ye’re sleepin'’.— Scotch Farme> 


e growin 


The best of men that ever wore earth about him was a 
sufferer, a soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spirit 
the first true gentleman that ever breathed Decker 

Iexpect to pass through this world but once. Any good 
thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness that I 
can show to a fellow-creature, let me doit now. Let me 
not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way again 
—Edward Courtney: Engraved also upon his tomb. 

N. C. SCHAEFFER - - - - J. P. McCASKEY 


HE present number of 7he Journa/ends 
the current volume, and if your sub- 
scription expires with this issue, as will 
be seen from the date in connection with 
your name, we shall be glad to have you 
renew for volume Forty-Seven, beginning 
with July number. Weshall continue to 
do what we can to make it worthy the 
generous support of the men and women 
of the State who are interested in the 
good work of education, and we shall be 
grateful for the encouragement and for 
the support which they see fit to give in 
the practical form of subscriptions 
ordered. If it is not convenient for Boards 
of Directors to send money with order for 
subscription, do not delay on that account. 





THE exercises of commencement week 
at the Pennsylvania State College will be 
held June 12toJuners5th. The inter-class 
athletic contest and Junior class oratorical 
contest on Monday; the annual meeting 
of the Alumni Association, and of the 
Board of Trustees, the alumni dinner in 


the armory, and the exhibition drill of 


the State College Cadets, on Tuesday; 
and the graduation exercises of the Class 
of 1898, with the commencement address 
by Hon. John Stewart of Chambersburg 
on Wednesday. It will be a very inter- 
esting week at the college. 

HENSEL, Attorney-Gen- 


Hon. W. U. 


eral under Governor Pattison, is one of 


the unique men of Pennsylvania. He 
excels in many directions, but is never 
more himself than when dispensing the 
grace of hospitality to his numerous 
friends, and to strangers visiting his 


! 
' 


native town of Lancaster. Saturday, 
May 2ist, was a red-letter day for a party 
of gentlemen who started from his beau- 
tiful country home, ‘* Bleak House,’’ near 
the Gap, for a drive of twenty five or 
thirty miles across the Mine Ridge and 
along the two Octoraros, going and re- 
turning by different roads. The occasion 
of the trip was the dedication of a new 
school house at Kirkwood, in which Mr. 
H. was much interested, and our party 
included State Supt. Schaeffer, Co. Supt. 
Brecht, Rev. Mr. McCoy, and Messrs. 
Diffenderfer, Risk, Riddle, Cunningham 
and McCaskey. We should be glad to 
give an account of that long and delight- 
ful May day but have space for only this 
brief paragraph, and hope to speak of it 
further in our next number. Everybody 
voted hearty thanks to Mr. Hensel, the 
master of the feast. 


> 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


‘THE first meeting of the Executive 

Committee was held at Pittsburg at 
the time of the City and Borough Super- 
intendents Convention. The chairman 
of the committee, Supt. E. E. Miller, was 
compelled by failing health and the pres- 
sure of other duties to resign, and at the 
call of Supt. Chas. Lose, another meeting 
of the committee was held at the Stevens 
House, Lancaster, for the purpose of 
completing the programme. The meet- 
ing was attended by President M. G. 
Brumbaugh and others. 

The first evening, Tuesday, July 5th, 
was selected for the inaugural address. 
It will discuss the educational contro- 
versy between Provost Smith and Chris- 
topher Sauer in the last century. In 
comparison with the magnitude of this 
controversy and its results, the quarrel 
between Horace Mann and the Boston 
school masters is mere child’s play. All 
who know Dr. Brumbaugh need no as- 
surance that the theme will be ably dis- 
cussed, and that it will prove to be a 
genuine contribution to the educational 
history of Pennsylvania. 

The other evenings will be assigned to 
Dr. G. W. Atherton, of the State College, 
and Inspector J. L. Hughes, of Toronto. 
30th are gentlemen of national reputa- 
tion. ‘The former will discuss the Rela- 
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tion of a System of Schools to the State; 
and the latter will present the claims of 
the Kindergarten. Inspector Hughes 
claims that he solved the kindergarten 
problem for the city of Toronto by marry- 
ing the chief kindergartner. The Pitts- 
burg and Allegheny Free Kindergarten 
Association, which is doing a very good 
work in the western part of the State, will 
be largely in evidence upon the pro- 
gramme of Thursday afternoon and even- 
ing, these ladies having secured the ser- 
vices of Mr. Hughes for the final address. 

Among the other topics that will ap- 
pear upon the programme are the follow- 
ing: The Rural School Problem, The 
Place of the High School in Public Ed- 
ucation, the Present Status and Results 
of the Compulsory Law, the Function 
of the Memory in the Study of Literature, 
Physical Culture, etc. Some topics may 
be worded differently to suit the wishes 
of those selected to discuss them. 

The people of Bellefonte under the 
leadership of D. D. Fortney, Esq., are 
preparing to give the association a royal 
welcome. The members of the association 
will be given a free excursion to the State 
College, whose buildings and farms are 
well worth a visit. Bellefonte is a beau- 
tiful place, named from its famous spring 
of the purest water. It is the ‘‘ Home of 
the Governors,’’ Andrew G. Curtin, 
James A. Beaver, and Daniel H. Hastings, 
two of whom are upon the programme of 
the meeting. There are but one or two 
towns in the State that can put one Gov- 
ernor on such a programme, much less two 
men who have held this high honor. It 
is one of the most attractive and hospita- 
ble towns in Pennsylvania, but it is many 
years since the Association met here. It is 
central in location, the ‘‘ Centre’’ county 
of the State, easy of access, and we look 
for a large attendance of teachers and 
school officers. 

The following is the programme thus 
far determined upon, for which we are 
indebted to the courtesy of City Supt. 
Charles Lose, chairman of the Executive 
Committee: 


PROGRAMME OF EXERCISES. 


TUESDAY, JULY 5TH. 


10 A. M.— Opening Exercises. 


4ddress of Welcome—David Fortney, Esq., 
Bellefonte, and Judge 
Bellefonte, Pa. 

Response to Address of Welcome—George 
W. Twitmyer, Superintendent of Schools, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


James A. Beaver, 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


| 





2 Pp. M.—Faper (201 Rural 
Schools, their Past a1 Future Herbert 
S. Putnam, Superintendent of Schools, 


Bradford ‘county, Pa 
Discussion (45 minut M. J. Brecht, 
Superintendent Lancaster 


county, Pa., and H 1esly, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, 7 uunty, Pa. 

{dédress 2 minut Th Present 
Status of Compulsor tion in Penn- 
svlvania’ john Morrow, Su intendent 
of Schools, Allegheny City, Pa. 

Discussion (45 minute \. D. Colegrove, 
Superintendent of Schools, Corry 

S P.M President’ s § An Edu- 


Pennsyl- 
niversity 


cational Struggles 
vania’ 3 Bee 
of Pennsylvania. 


Brumbaugh, | 


WEDNESDA Y OTH 
QO:I15 A. M. {dd} minutes ‘The 
True Function of the High School in the 
Public School System W. W. Kelchner, 
Principal of High School, Williamsport, Pa. 
Discussion (45) minute George Howell, 


Superintendent of Schools, Scranton, Pa., 
and Dr. W. C. Jacobs, Principal 
School, Philadelphia, Pa 


of Hoffman 


Address (30 minutes The High School 
and the College’’—Dr. J. W. Harris, Presi- 
dent of Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Discussion (45 minut Opened by L. 8S. 
Shimmell, Harrisburg, Pa 

(Afternoon Session | tat Slate ( ollege.) 

2P. M.—Faper (20 minutes ‘ Drawing, 
How Much and What Kind in the Public 
Schools ’’—G. Edwin Shiras, Newcastle, Pa. 


Discussion (45 minutes) Dr. A. E. 
Maltby, Principal of Normal School, 
Slippery Rock, Pa., and Prof. Geo. E. Little, 
Washington, D. C 


tate 


Paper (20 minute Physical Education 
in the Public School: Dr. C. Elinger, 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. 

Discussion—Fred Krebbs, School Director, 
Johnstown, Pa., and Miss Amanda Landes, 
State Normal School, Millersville, Pa. 

8 Pp. M.—Add? ‘Public Education 
under the Republican System of Govern- 
ment’’—Dr. Geo. W. Atherton, President of 
Pennsylvania State College. 

{dd His Excellency’ Daniel H. 
Hastings, Governor of Pennsylvania 
H 

9:15 A. M / tes Memory 
Work in Literat ir. J. P. McCaskey, 
Principal of Boy H School, Lancaster. 

Discussion (45 minute Mi Bryan, 
Principal of High Sch du Bois, Pa., and 
E. Mackey, Superintendent of Schools, 
Reading, Pa. 

lddress The Abuse of 
Memory Dr. N State Sup- 
erintendent of Publ Instruction, Pa. 

(,@né) D My 

mM.: ‘‘ Music in the Public Schools’’~— 


Speakers to be annour 
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Kindergarten Work—Pittsburg and Alle- 
gheny Free Kindergarten Association. 
8 Pp. M.—Address: ‘‘ The Kindergarten’ 
Dr. James L. Hughes, Toronto, Canada. 
The programme will be interspersed with 
vocal and instrumental Music. 
— a 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


HE July Meeting will be held in 

Washington, D. C., beginning on 
Wednesday, July 6, and closing on Tues- 
day, July 12. There is every prospect of 
a large attendance, especially from Penn- 
sylvania. Our State director, Prof. S. T. 
Skidmore, has been preparing to open 
headquarters in the Arlington Hotel, and 
thus to add to the comfort of all who at- 
tend from the Keystone State. Special 
parties have been organized in Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburg, Scranton, and other 
large cities. The Trunk [Line Associa- 
tion, which controls rates in the Middle 
States, has provided a rate of one fare for 
the round trip plus $2.00 membership fee, 
under the following regulations: 

One first-class fare per capita for the 
round trip, plus $2.00 membership fee; 
tickets of Form 2 to be sold and good 
going July 4th to 7th; returning leaving 
Washington July 8 to 15, when stamped 
by Joint Agent; except that by deposit of 
ticket with Joint Agent on or before July 
12, and on payment of fee of fifty cents, 
return limit may be extended to Aug. 3r. 
The membership fee of $2.00 as above 
mentioned will be turned over to the 
treasurer of the N. E. A., and will con- 
stitute the person paying it a member of 
the Association for the year 1898-9, with 
title toa bound volume of the proceed- 
ings of the convention, provided applica- 
tion for membership certificate and coupon 
volume is made to the Treasurer during 
the Washington Meeting, July 6 to 12 
inclusive. 

The programme is one of the most 
complete ever prepared for a meeting of 
the N. E. A. The general sessions will 
be held in two places at the same time, 
and this arrangement will prevent the 
necessity of holding overflow meetings. 
The various departments hold meetings 
in the afternoon. The teacher will find 
himself in the condition of the hungry 
traveler who finds it impossible to make 
his way through the grand bill of fare in 
the time at his disposal. The feast may, 


however, be continued throughout the 
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year by those who arrange to get their 
| volume of the Proceedings. 
| Persons who wish copies of the bulle- 
tins should address Secretary Irwin Shep- 
ard, Winona, Minnesota. Railway rates 
from the leading points in the state can be 
had from the State Director, Prof. S. T. 
Skidmore, Normal School, Philadelphia. 


FORTY-SEVENTH VOLUME. 


'T’HE forty-seventh volume of 7he Penn- 
| sylvania School Journal begins with 
ournextissue. Weare unwilling toannoy 
any of our subscribers by sending Zhe 
Journal for a longer time than that for 
which subscription has been definitely 
ordered—the only exception to this rule 
being a few Boards of Directors and indi- 
viduals to whom 7he Journal is continued 
by tacit consent, from year to year, with- 
out special order for renewal. Many 
subscriptions expire with the close of the 
volume. Weshall be pleased to have all 
who The Journal continued, to 
renew as promptly as may be convenient, 
so that it may be mailed without delay, 
and that the names of such Directors, 
Teachers, and other friends of education, 
may not be removed from our printed 
mailing lists, thus avoiding risk of errors 
in resetting them later on during the 
year. Our subscriptions begin quarterly 
with July, October, January, and April, 
but the beginning of the volume is, of 
course, the best time to subscribe; es- 
| pecially is this true in the case of mem- 
| bers of School Boards, the financial year 


desire 
1 


of the School District and of the School 
Department and the volume of 7he School 
Journal being almost identical. Look 
through the table of contents of Volume 
46 in the present number. It will aid 
you in determining whether or not you 
want it for another year. 

During the past year we printed in all 
about one hundred thousand copies of 7he 
| School Journal, One-third of this number 
| was sent out through the mails gratui- 
| tously to all parts of the country, mainly 

to superintendents, principals of schools, 
| and others, not so much in the hope of 
obtaining subscriptions as to spread 
broadcast some things that might be sug- 
gestive to earnest people who have the 
direction of educational work. ‘‘ We go 
this way but once,’’ and to sow beside 
all waters as we go is better than to with- 
hold the hand. There may not beso much 
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it, but money is a very cheap 
and for it one may readily 
pay a price far beyond its value. To coin 
time and opportunity into what may one 
day pass current in a higher realm, seems 
wiser than to gather money to the limit of 
one'sstrength ‘and means. So weshall con- 


money in 
commodity, 


tinue to scatter Zhe Journal. Of the pre- 
sent number, we print four thousand more 
than are needed for our mailing list. 

One purpose of Zhe School Journal is 
to impart information to Directors, to 
awaken deeper interest in the schools, 
and to arouse greater effort in their be- 
half. Intelligent Directors know it to be 
suggestive in connection with the work 
of education, and not a few thoughtful 
men who read it regularly say they could 
not. as School Directors 
without it if they paid the 


afford TO he 


subscr ipti 10n 


. price from their own pockets. The large 
I I 


State appropriation enables many Boards 
more readily to subscribe. This is the 
only direct return which the Director can 
receive in recognition of his service to the 
public schools, and many who have made 
trial of 7he Journal say that no like sum 
of money can be expended by the Board, 
that will secure equal benefit to the schvol 
district. Twelve numbers are issued 
during the year. The volume (46th 

which ends with the present number con- 
tains more than five hundred and fifty 
double-column pages of large size, and 
presents, for its low subscription rate, an 
immense amount of varied and interest 

ing matter relating to the work of the 
schools, of value alike to the Teacher, the 
Parent, and the School Director. 

To all School Directors subscribing for 
the new volume we shall send, 
cost, to each member, a copy of Rea’s 
large life size portrait of Dr. Thomas 
Henry Burrowes, whose continuous ser- 
vice of more than thirty years to the 
cause of general education in Pennsylva- 
nia, in foundation work, suggestive 
thought, and efficient administration, ex- 
ceeds that of any other man in the history 
ofthe Commonwealth. This fine portrait 
is an ornament upon the walls of any 
home, and should be in every school- 
house in Pennsylvania. If the person 
receiving it does not wish to frame it, he 
can tack it upon the wall, or upon a door, 
as we have one in our own work room, 
Swinging when the door is opened and 
framed in attractive manner when it is 
closed. It is a picture good for teacher 
or school man to live with. 
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GOLDEN WEDDING. 


S he rose to go ranevening call 
/ and an hour’s entertaining chat, Dr. 


Schaeffer said: ‘‘ Next Saturday I expect 
to attend a very pleasant anniversary, 
the golden weddins f my parents.’’ 
That is unusual experience in the lives 
of most men and women. It Is an oc- 
casion not to be missed, and we see by 
the Philadelphia which we 
take the following interesting article, 
that he was ‘“‘ hon vain s he ex- 
pected to be on that od day—on the 
old farm, with the old boys and the old 
folks, all now growl! ler together in 
increasing usefulness honor—thanks 
to the sturdy metal t could be ham- 
mered and shaped 1 ich result, and to 
the wise foresight a purpose that put 
it through intellect rge and finish- 
ing shop, to give er temper and 
better cutting edg: Says Ledger, 


under date of May I 
‘A notable event esterday was the 


golden wedding lebration of David 
Schaeffer and wife, at the pleasant family 
homestead, in M itawny township, 
Berks county. A re kable coincidence 
is the fact that although they have been 
married fifty years, there has never been 
a death in the famil They have five 
children and eighteen grandchildren, 
and, surrounded by these and their fami- 


lies, they celebrated the anniversary of 
their wedding day, which occurred May 
7, 1848. Mr. Schaeffer has always been 


a farmer, and he knew how to farm. The 
couple had no daughters, but their five 

sons were well equipped for the racer 
of life. Téhese sons are Rev. Dr. Nathan 
C. Schaeffer, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction of Pen: lvania: Rev. Wil- 
liam C. Schaeffer, pastor of the First Re- 


formed church of Chambersburg; D. 
Nicholas Sc va ie ffer member of the 
Berks County Bar mes Schaeffer, the 


farmer of “fs old homestead, and Dr. 
Charles D. Schaeffer, a well-known phy- 
sician of Allentown Mr. Schaeffer, the 
father, always took leep interest in ed- 
ucation. He wa 1 of the charter 


members of the Keystone State Normal 
School at Kutztown ind has been a 
member of the Board of Trustees for thirty 


| 7 1 . oF 4 
years. Hewasa plain farmer all his life, 


f 


He had four of his sons at college at 
one time, one studying in the universi- 
ties of Germany; but he did it all by 


thrift and honesty, and in all he was as- 
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sisted by his true and faithful helpmate. 
By economy they still accumulated prop- 
erty, and to-day own two large farms. 
They have occupied their present home 
forty-nine years. In all their fifty years 
of married life there was probably no 
happier day than on this anniversary, 
when, surrounded by their sons, their 
sons’ wives and their grandchildren, they 
observed the event with thanksgiving 
and festivities. They received congratu- 
lations and gifts, and the day wound up 
with a handsome dinner. 

‘*Mrs. Schaeffer's maiden name was 
Esther Christ. She is seventy-two years 
of age, and her husband seventy-seven. 
Both are descended from the first settlers 
of Berks, and they have a long line of 
family connections all over eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Their five were all 
brought up on the farm, and taught the 
value of hard work, and this was a valua- 
ble aid to them when they went out in 
the world to study law, medicine, and 
theology. State Supt. N. C. Schaeffer re- 
called during the golden wedding cele- 
bration many interesting reminiscences 
of his life on the farm, and to-day there 
is hardly a man or woman of middle age 
in eastern Berks who does not remember 
him when he started out as an educator.’’ 


sons 


LIFE OF THEIR LIFE. 


\ JE desire to call attention to a defence 
'¥ of the public school on the side of 
ethical training from the pen of Joseph 
Henry Crooker, which will be found in 
this number of 7he Journal. It is an 
extract from a volume on Problems in 
American Society. The entire essay dis- 
cusses Moral and Religious Instruction 
in the Public Schools, and has some very 
forcible statements upon the relative value 
of parochial and public schools. The 
close of the essay sets forth in a masterly 
way the ethical results of the training 
which is given in every public school. It 
lays stress upon the importance of putting 
our faith and money into teachers of the 
very highest character, who are the chief 
source of moralinfluence. Wecould have 
wished a fuller exposition of the value of 
the spoken and the written word. There is 
an apparent under-valuing of the ethical 
codes and of didactic instruction. The 
reference to the Sermon on the Mount is 
perhaps unfortunate. In that discourse, 


if read intelligently, the pupil is brought 
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into contact with the thought and inner 
life of the greatest teacher of the ages and 
of the purest morality the world has ever 
known. Preaching and didactic teach- 
ing lose their power when the truth pro- 
claimed has simply enterec the intellect 
and passed out through the pen upon the 
printed pages. On the other hand if the 
truth enters the heart, passes into life, 
and then finds utterance in speech and 
conduct, the moral influence of the spo- 
ken word will greatly enhance and re-in- 
force the silent influence of example. 
Ethical instruction need not always be 
thrown into the catechetical or didactic 
form; it may be given in ways indicated 
by Prof. Crooker. ‘The schools are often 
blamed for the shortcomings”of the home 
and of society. In very many instances 
the public school is the healthiest place 
into which many a pupil gets, considered 
either from the physical or the moral 
point of view. 


<i 
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STATE APPROPRIATION. “=” 





‘THE act passed at the last session of 
the Legislature provides for the dis- 
tribution of the $5,500,000 school appro- 
priation in the 2481 districts in Pennsyl- 
vania—one-third, according to the num- 
ber of paid teachers regularly employed 
in each district; one-third according to 
the number of children of school age be- 
tween ten and sixteen years, and one- 
third according to the number of taxa- 
bles as returned by the last biennial as- 
sessment. Under the previous law the 
appropriation was assigned to the dis- 
tricts on the basis of the number of taxa- 
bles ineach. The new system goes into 
effect June 6th. The following table 
shows how the new law affects the differ- 

ent counties in the State: 
Under old 


Under new 





system. system, 
Adams $34,495 76 $35,246 31 
Allegheny 561,385 92 564,431 72 
Armstrong 52,903 I2 55,291 79 
Beaver 49.987 20 54,532 04 
Bedford . 38,654 80 47.572 46 
Berks .. 135,568 93 146,124 I0 
Blair 70,149 36 76,414 34 
Bradford 58,052 40 69,008 42 
Bucks. . 70,628 24 66, 761864 
Butler 52,280 12 59,116 50 
Cambria ; 65,235 92 82,565 53 
Cameron ane 6,779 76 7,330 I8 
Carom.... 43,004 08 41,537 09 
Centre 45.058 od 46 5904 ‘97 
Chester . oats 89.763 76 87,946 24 
| eee 31,553 60 39,941, 81 
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Clearfield 74,187 o4 81,495 58 
Clinton. ‘ 31 494 56 32,105 16 
Columbia. .. . 38,805 68 3,026 34 
Crawford... . 81.088 16 77,856 84 
Cumberland. . . 56.992 28 19.282 Al 
Dauphin... . 94,896 96 100,744 14 
Delaware. ... 72,219 34 73,019 O5 
Elk. “i a ae a 24,562 10 20.005 95 
” ee ae 89,711 28 94.541 51 
MOWOEEIG. «2 ¢ + 60,151 O4 55,750 3.8) 
Forest 8,462 40 ,532 39 
Franklin... . 19,803 52 57,628 34 
F ema Be ie. 2d 11,683 36 12,785 03 
Greene... ‘ 31,957 04 22.220 5&2 
Huntingdon .. 33,790 56 41,072 27 
NL gs 6 -n) * 43,801 40 17,345 65 
Jefferson ... . 45,535 92 54.307 95 
Juniata. .... 18,223 68 17,743 25 
Lackawanna .. 148,636 48 149,796 19 
Lancaster. ... 148,567 60 147,851 51 
Lawrence. at 15,182 oo 16,560 54 
Lebanon... . 46.412 00 50,151 46 
SS aaa 93,604 64 82,122 23 
safazerme. . .«.- 210,244 72 215.08 = 
Lycoming. ... 71,467 92 79, 18 
McKean. 33: 22 20 17,648 74 
Mercer a 64.816 08 62,184 Oo! 
Mimig@..... 23.92 32 23,2904 74 
Monroe. — 0,322 88 23,583 76 
Montgomery. . reas 92 114,487 82 
Montour saat a 16,334 40 15,346 04 
Northampton. . 86,214 80 38,798 7 

Northumberland. 84,856 88 79,380 06 
4-3 pa — 31,278 08 31,277 92 
Philadelphia. . . 1,089,934 16 870,204 57 
Pike . oa Sy 8 783 84 10,792 14 
Potter se 27,187 92 21,910 O08 
Schuylkill ... 175,519 36 174,732 57 
Snyder . ‘ 21,340 24 27,314 $3 
Somerset . ° 30,300 32 417.453 QI 
Sullivan .... 10,256 56 13.533 57 
Susquehanna. . 42,767 92 19,646 59 
Oo ). _—_—— ; 51,653 44 s8,166 24 
se tt 17,338 08 17,741 9f 
Venango © 6 A2 020 O2 51,237 49 
Warren. 36.598 2 132,342 62 
Washington . * 55,304 16 $5,420 57 
Wayne... : , 32,704 82 6,265 62 
West moreland. ‘ 127,306 61 120,140 22 
Wyoming ... 19,430 72 20,719 93 
SP eee 120,218 56 118.288 92 

>_> 


YRGANIZING NEW BOARDS. 

te Act of April 22, 1863, requires that 

the School Boards shall organize ‘‘ within 
ten days after the first Monday in June in 
each year.’’ As it is important that the 
new Boards should meet and organize 
promptly according to law, the old Boards 
should fix atime for holding a meeting for 
the purpose, and give due notice to the new 
Directors who have been elected. 

Upon meeting for the purpose of organiza- 
tion, Directors should first elect a /emporary 
President and Secretary, and proceed to 
ascertain who are members, by having read 
the election returns placed in the hands of 
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the old Board by tl r election officers 
Disputed points cor ng claims to seats 
nust be disposed of ( tions arising out 
of tie votes must when it 
is ascertained who are members, the Board 
is ready to organize nently by electing 
a president, a secr and a treasurer. 
Those having a right to vote under the tem- 
porary organization are the Director hold- 
ing over and the persons duly notified of 
their election Th ntitled to vote in 
effecting the permanent organization are 
the Directors holding over and the persons 
found entitled to seats in t Board by their 
election Among 1 ten ( business 
that should be atte1 i to by the new 
Boards on the day of t organization, are 
the following 
\ppoint persons t fill y incies in the 
Board of Directors, if any such vacancies 
exist 
2. Receive the annt report and certifi- 
cate from the old Boat whose duty it is to 
prepare these papers, attach the signatures 





of the officers of the new Board, and forward 


them to the proper County Superintendent 
for approval : ind transmission tothe Depart- 
ment of Public Inst tion This duty 
should not be neg le 

3. See that any money in the hands of the 
old treasurer come promptly into the hands 


of the new officer 

1. Fix the time and place 
regular meetings of the Board 

c. Decide whether the Board will sub- 
scribe for Zhe Sc/ uynal or not. A 
copy will be sent to the Secretary of each 
Board by order of the Department of Public 
Instruction, but the | permits and en- 
courages all na Directors to subscribe 
for one copy for each member at the expense 
of the district No Board can well afford to 
be without it, not only for its practical 
value, but also for its suggestiveness to 


lding the 





thoughtful men who feel a proper sense of 
the grave responsibilities that devolve 


upon them as School Director: 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


La H annual exami! ons of the classes 
ne the several State Normal Schools will 

he on the dat het iven. The ex- 
a ee ee onducted by the follow- 


ing named school « 


June 7th.oa.m 

West Chester—State Supt. N. C. Schaef- 
fer, Principal George ible, East Strouds- 
burg, and Superintendents J. M. Berkey, 
Tohnstown: W. H. Slotter, Buck ounty; 
James M. Coughlin, Wilkesbarre; Joseph K. 
Gotwals, Norristown; Charles Lose, Wil- 
lia nsport, and J. W. Cooper, Shenandoah. 
lune ot 7 a.m 

Edinboro—Deput pt. Her Houck, 
Princi ipal J. P. Wels! Bloomsburg, and 
Superintendents A ). Colegrove, Corry; 
L. E. McGinnes, Stee Thomas M. Mor- 
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rison, Erie county; John A. Robb, Lock 
Haven; Frank H. Jarvis, Wyoming county, 
and George J. Luckey, Pittsburg. 

June 13th, ga. m. 

Mansfield—Deputy Supt. John Q. Stewart, 
Principal A. J. Davis, Clarion, and Super- 
intendents Mattie M. Collins, Cameron 
county; G. W. Weaver, Clearfield county; 
Charles J. Boak, Beaver F. John | 


+1 
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Myers, McKean county; C. D. Oberdorf, 
Sunbury, and T. B. Harrison, Luzerne 
county. 

Shippensburg — Deputy Supt. Henry 


Houck, Principal James Eldon, Lock Haven, 
and Superintendents J. B. Richey, New 
Brighton; B. F. Patterson, Pottsville; Henry 
S. Wertz, Blair county; Ira Shipman, North- 
umberland county; William C. Estler, 
land, and Clem Chestnut, Fulton county. 
Slippery Rock—State Supt. N. C. Schaef 


4 h 
Aci 


fer, Principal T. B. Noss, California, and 
Superintendents E. Mackey, Reading; R. 
B. Teitrick, Jefferson county; C. E. Kauff- 
man, Tyrone; E. E. Stitzinger, Forest 


county; F. R. Hall, Washington county, and 
M. J. Brecht, Lancaster county. 
June 15th, 9 a.m. 

Kutztown—Deputy Supt. Henry Houck, 
Principal S. H. Albro, Mansfield, and Sup- 
erintendents S. H. Dean, Mt. Carmel; W. 
F. Hoch, Northampton county; W. N. Ehr- 
hart, Mahanoy city; F. W. Meylert, Sullivan 
county; John J. Forbes, Carbondale, and H. 
C. Missimer, Erie city. 

Indiana—Deputy Supt. John Q. Stewart 
Principal G. M. Philips, West Chester, and 
Superintendents George W. ‘Twitmyer, 
Bethlehem; C. A. Babcock, Oil City; John F. 
Bigler, Venango county; W. W. Ulerich, 
Westmoreland county; E. E. Pritts, Somer 
set county, and A. Wanner, York. 

June 20th, 9 a.m. 

California—State Supt. N. C. Schaeffer 
Principal D. J. Waller, Jr., Indiana, and 
Superintendents R. K. Buehrle, Lancaster; 
Ezra H. Bryner, Perry county; J. L. Hopton, 
Greene county; O. H. Warnock, North 
Huntingdon, Westmoreland county; H. F. 
Brooks, McKeesport, and Ira L. Bryner, 
Cumberland county. 

Millersville—Deputy Supt. Henry Houck, 
Principal G. B. Hancher, Kutztown, and 
Superintendents George W. Weiss, Schuyl- 
kill county; C. L. Gramley, Centre county; 
George Howell, Scranton city; J. G. Becht, 
Lycoming county; Lewis A. Beardsley, 
Milton, and Frank P. Bye, Chester county 

East Stroudsburg—Dept. Supt. John Q. 
Stewart, Principal J. R. Flickinger, Edin- 
boro, and Superintendents W. F. Zumbro, 
Franklin county; S. B. Shearer, Carlisle; J 
C. Taylor, Lackawanna county; R. M. 
McNeal, Dauphin county; J. W. Thoman, 


Adams county, and E. M. Rapp, Berks 
county. 
June 22d,9 a.m. 

Bloomsburg — Deputy Supt. Henry 


Houck, Principal G. M. D. Eckels, Ship- 
pensburg, and Superintendents Thomas M. 
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Stewart, Lawrence county; Owen R. Wilt, 
South Bethlehem; Francis D. Raub, Allen- 
town; Charles E. Moxley, Susquehanna 
county; S. G. Rudy, Huntingdon county, 
and H. E. Raesly, Tioga county. 
Clarion—State Supt. N. C. Schaeffer, 
Principal A. E. Maltby, Slippery Rock, and 
Superintendents D. S. Keith, Altoona; H. 


V. Hotchkiss, Meadville; L. R. Eckles, 
Mercer county; John C. Kendall, Home- 
stead; S. L. Cheeseman, Butler county, and 
Henry Pease, Titusville. 

Lock uty Supt. John Q. 
Stew BE. te, Millersville, 
and § Canon, New 
Castle; ¢ Potts, Bee ty: Bi. Bi. 
Putna Varren u I Miller, 
Brad {nna ity, and 
D. P. Stapleton, Union county 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 
ADAMS 
our 5 
term 
time 
schools 


Supt. Thoman: All but three of 
schools were visited during the 
those not visited were closed at the 
my visitations were made. The 

generally, with few exceptions, 
were found doing good work. 

BEAVER—Supt. Moore: Our schools have 
all closed excepting Beaver, Monaca and 
Rochester. Summer schools for teachers 
are being held in Bridgewater, Darlington, 
Hookstown, New Sheffield and Frankfort 
Sp Many aspiring teachers are in 
ttendance at each place, and we trust much 


ap 
rings. 


a 
good will be done. 

BEDFORD—Supt. Potts: At this date 
(May 4) a report has been received from 


each teacher in the county except one in 
Mann township, one in Southampton, one 
in Schellsburg, and the Everett and Hynd- 
man schools, which are still in session. 
The average attendance has been increased 
something over 300; but the enrollment has 


fallen off about the same number. The 
schools gave general satisfaction. Com- 


mencement exercises at Bedford were well 
attended. 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: Marion township 
closed one school on account of slim attend- 
ance; Spring and Outelawnee each opened 
one, thus making sor schools—one more 
than last year. Four new buildings were 
erected during the past year. Of the 41! 
school-houses, 230 are brick, 145 stone, and 
but 36 frame. ‘There are six rooms in the 
county not supplied with patent furniture. 
Asaresult of a little agitation, 75 schools 
were supplied with water-coolers—a great 
improvement over the open bucket, subject 
as it is to contamination from school-room 
impurities. 

BRADFORD—Supt. Putnam: During the 
past three months local institutes have been 
held at Troy, LeRaysville, Smithfield, Can- 


ton, Monroeton, Wyalusing, Rome and 
Sayre. These meetings were largely at- 


tended and much interest was manifested 
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At the evening 
session there were lectures, addresses and 
short talks by clergymen, prominent citi- 


in valuable work given. 


zens and leading teachers. The Bradford 
County Teachers’ Association held an in- 
teresting session at Camptown in February. 
The directors of Bradford county are 
seriously considering the consolidation of 
schools, and in some townships the ad- 
visability of building a central township 
high school, according to the scheme ad- 
vised by leading educators of the State. 
CAMBRIA—Supt. Gibson: Nearly all the 
township schools have closed, and from the 
reports the attendance during this year has 
been good. Several local normal schools 
have been opened in different parts of the 
county. They are conducted by our very 
best teachers. The new high school build- 
ing in Reade township is about completed. 
It is accredit to both the citizens and direc- 
tors through whose enterprise it has been 
established. I shall have more to say about 


‘this school in the future. 


CUMBERLAND—Supt. Bryner: During the 
term now closing parents’ meetings were 
held in many districts. These meetings 
were largely attended and seemed to arouse 
a livelier interest on the part of the patrons. 
On the whole the work has been satisfactory. 
The teachers are to be commended for the 
zeal shown during this term. The directors 
have been taking a greater interest than last 
winter, and, if care is exercised in the com- 
ing election of teachers for next year, we 
may expect better results than ever. It is 
gratifying to note the fact that every school 
in the county has been visited by one or 
more of the directors. As a result, better 
work has been done by both teachers and 
pupils. The reports from the schools for 
the closing months are encouraging. 

ERIE—Supt. Morrison: It is gratifying to 
note and report the increasing prosperity of 
our State Normal School at Edinboro. It is 
certainly a great source of inspiration in 
our midst. ‘‘ The teacher is born,’’ but pro- 
fessional training is essential to develop 
natural talents to their highest efficiency. 
More than 25 per cent. of our teachers are in 
attendance there. A number of teachers are 
also in attendance at Waterford Academy. 

FOREST—Supt. Stitzinger: Most of the 
schools have closed, thus ending another 
successful term. The Tionesta high school 
held commencement exercises which were 
well attended. The baccalaureate sermon 
was preached by Rev. McAumet. Theclass 
exercises consisted of an excellent pro- 
gramme rendered by local talent, including 
orations by the three graduates and an 
address and presentation by Rev. R. A. 
Buzza. Commencement exercises were also 
held in Marienville. A class of eight was 
graduated. The baccalaureate was preached 
by Rev. McCurdy, of Corsica, Sunday, 
April 24. The following was the pro- 
gramme of the week: Tuesday evening, 
a lecture on ‘‘Old Landmarks,’’ by Deputy 
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Superintendent Henry Houck; Wednesday 
evening, class exerc! vhich consisted of 
music by the orchestra, an oration by each 
of the graduates nd the graduating ad- 
dress and presentatio1 diplomas by Mr. 
Houck The exer n both places 
showed in some n re the ivancement 
ol! ou cn $a ea 

L, \ c<-AWANNA Supt ivlot1 \ loc al in- 
stitute was he at Olyphant. Among the 
speakers were Supt. Hor 1 of Scranton, 
and Prof. C. J. McCannon of Wilkesbarre. 
It was the largest local institute of the year; 
about 300 persons attended A bout 190 ap- 
plicants have been reported for our final 


examination in the common branches. On 
April 12, the Superintendents of Bedford, 
Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming, and Lack- 
awanna counties met oecranton to con- 
sider questions of common interest. I have 


visited all the schools in the county once, 
and about Ioo twice. 

LEBANON—Supt. Snoke During this 
month much of my time was spent in ex- 


amining applicants for the common school 
diploma. I held eight examinations in dif- 
erent sections of the county Phe examina- 
tions reflected much credit upon both pupils 
and teachers. I also examined the grades 
for promotion in Jonestown and West Leb- 


anon, 
LEHIGH—Supt. Rupp: The schools in our 
rural districts have all closed. With few 
exceptions, they did excellent work. The 
attendance this year h been better than 


ever before, owing ina great degree to the 
enforcement of the com] school law. 
All our boroughs, except Fountain Dale, 
will graduate classes at the end of the term. 

LYCOMING—Supt. Becht During the 
month district institutes were held in 
Jordan, Franklin, 


f 


Gamble and Cascade dis- 


tricts. These meetings were all largely at- 
tended and the programme proved to be in- 
structive and interesting. The examina- 
tions for common school diploma were held 
on Saturday, April Seventy-five were 
successful in passing \ large number of 
the schools will close this month. On the 


whole, the winter’s work has been highly 


satisfactory. 


MIFFLIN—Supt. Coope1 As our schools 
are closing, it is a pleasure to be able to re- 
port that their work has been generally sat- 


All the schools in the county, ex- 
cept five, were visited twice : of the five not 
visted twice, three were new schools opened 
late in the season, the fourth 


isfactory. 


was closed 
early, and the fifth was a case of bad roads. 
The Directors’ County Association will meet 


in Lewistown, May 2 Many of our teach- 
ers and others who expect to teach are at- 
tending different institutions of learning. 
PERRY—Supt. Brynet The commence- 
ment exercises of the Liverpool high school 
were held in the Lutheran church of that 
place, April 30th. The graduating class 
numbered seven. The annual address was 
delivered by Prof. B. F. Heidrick, of the 
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Millersville Normal School. The music was 
furnished by the popular Choral Union of 
Liverpool. The success of the occasion was 
such as to reflect much credit upon teachers, 
pupils and directors. The rural schools 
closed during the month of March with the 
exception of Rye township, whose session 
is six and one-half months. Our teachers 
as a body are progressive and proficient in 
their work. A small number were reported 
unsuccessful. This was due not so much to 
the fact that they were devoid of tact, or the 
necessary qualifications for teaching, as to 
the lack of proper support and co-operation 
on the part of some of our parents. Many 
directors forget that it is their duty to visit 
the schools under their jurisdiction with a 
view of assisting the teachers and encour- 
aging their pupils. 

PIKE—Supt. Sawyer: Arbor day was ob- 
served in a number of the schools through 
out the county. In Milford the exercises 
consisted of tree-planting, songs and recita- 
tions; in essays by the pupils and ad- 
dresses by teachers, the clergy, and the 
County Superintendent Much interest 
was manifested on the part of the public, a 
large number being present. 

SCHUYLKILL—Supt. Weiss: Three local 
institutes were held at Pine Dale, Leib, and 
Ringtown. They were largely attended. 
At each place many were turned away for 
want of room. The community manifested 
great interest and enthusiasm. People from 
remote places were in attendance. Deputy 
Supt. Houck, Drs. Horne, Kemp and Diet- 
rick favored us with evening lectures and 
day instruction. The teachers of the dis 
trict did efficient work in class drills, special 
drills, addresses and essays. The exhibit 
of school work was excellent. The insti- 
tutes were successful in every respect. 

SOMERSET — Supt. Pritts: During the 
month classes were examined in Salisbury, 
Rockwood, Ursina and Confluence. Each 
of these boroughs has a course of study ex 
tending from one to three years above the 
common school course, and judging from 
the results of the examinations the work 
was well done. The directors in several 
districts have already made arrangements 
to build new houses, and we have no doubt 
there are a number of other districts in 
which new houses will be erected during the 
summer. I am pleased to note that in al- 
most every instance where new districts are 
formed large and commodious grounds are 
secured for the use of the pupils. 

UNION—Supt. Stapleton: The 
the county, except those whicl 
eight or nine months term, are 
From personal visitation and reports re- 


S< hools o! 
have an 


close d 


ceived, the schools have had a year of re- 
markable progress. More pupils are com 
pleting the ‘‘ County Course’’ adopted than 
heretofore. A class of twenty eight boys 
and girls passed a very creditable examin: 

tion. Laurelton grammar school with a 
class of six, and Kelly township with a 
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class of eight graduates, held very pleasant 
and profitable closing exercises. At both 
places the County Superintendent addressed 
the people on educational subjects. 
WASHINGTON — Supt. Hall: April 2nd 
was examination day for common school 
diplomas. Of the 224 candidates, 147 passed 
creditably well. It is our object and desire 
to raise the standard of these diplomas. 
They should mean something definite—at 
least hard work and acertain mastery of the 
subjects studied. Centerville has had its 
first commencement. A class of six gradu- 
ated with honor and gave an entertainment 
worthy of older pupils. Our schools have 
closed with the exception of those having 
8% to 1o months. Closing with April, I 
made during the year 325 school visits and 
attended 20 educational meetings. I expect 
to make forty or fifty more visits by the end 
of the school year. In my rounds I have 
found good work and a growing interest in 
the schools. Roscoe has just finished a fine 
brick building which will be occupied at the 
beginning of next year. Claysville and 
East Washington expect to enlarge their 
buildings the coming summer. During the 
month Prof. J. A. Snodgrass, principal of 
Charleroi, visited schools in the east, with 
the object of bringing to his own work new 
and successful methods. With live, active 
directors and teachers, our future looks 
bright fora higher standard of school work. 
WESTMORELAND—Supt. Ulerich: Most of 
our schools have closed, and with the ex- 
ception of a very few we have reason to feel 
that a very satisfactory term has been 
taught. Many of the townships closed 
their schools with commencement exercises, 
at which quite a large number of young 
men and women were graduated. 
BETHLEHEM—Supt. Twitmyer: On the 
evening of April 15th, the pupils of the 
high school gave a musical and literary 
entertainment for the benefit of the school 
brary. The exercises were made up mainly 
from the rhetorical work that had been done 
during the year, and did not therefore draw 
heavily upon the time or strength of the 
The heavy rain in the afternoon 


pupils. ‘The 
prevented many from attend- 


and evening 
The net proceeds were $ 


BRADFORD—Supt. Millet The school 
board has selected a site for the new high 
school building. Plans will be adopted and 
the contract let at once, and the work 


pushed to rapid completion 
DRUMORE—Supt. Bovard: I have a class 

of fifteen teachers who meet once a month 

to study and discuss methods of teaching. 


We are using Baldwin’s ‘‘ Text-Book.”’ 
We shall have a class of fifteen graduates 
this year They have had English history, 
Cicero, geométry, astron: my, botany and 
rithmetic this year, an i now reviewing 
English grammar. I spent a half day at 
the institute in Scranton and one day visited 
the schools of Wilkes-Barre ; 
Easton—Supt. Cottingham: The 22nd 
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day of April was duly and enthusiastically 
observed as Arbor Day by all the schools of 
this district. The exercises in the several 
schools were in keeping with the spirit and 
intent of the day, and were so disposed as 
to beget and foster ideas that are in har- 
mony with the sentiment so ably and 
forcibly expressed by the Governor in his 
late Arbor Day proclamation. 

HAZLE Twp. (Luzerne Co.)—Supt. Mul- 
hall: Arbor Day was appropriately cele- 
brated by the Drifton scheols. Mrs. Eckley 
B. Coxe was present and supervised the 


planting of several fine trees which were 
her own gift to the schools. 
HUNTINGDON—Supt. Cleaver: Arbor Day 


and Bird Day were observed April 22nd. 
Trees were planted and four flower-beds 
made. We have learned by experience here 


that boys and girls do not molest the flower- 
beds, but on the contrary take pride and 
find pleasure in keeping the school premises 
in neat and attractive condition. Now and 
then we hear of thé graded school system 
being condemned as checking the bright 
boy and hurrying forward unduly the so- 
called dull boy; and at the same time the 
ungraded country school is lauded because 
it reaches the individual pupil. There is 
considerable truth in these statements, and 
we are trying not to ungrade our schools, 
but from time to time we collect the pupils 
in each school into .different groups in 
essential branches, such as arithmetic and 
reading. Having done this during the past 


year, we are very much pleased with the 
results. Unfortunately our term is but 
eight months in length, and we find our 
schools have been under a little too much 
pressure to cover their grade work. 
JOHNSTOWN — Supt. Berkey: For the 


second time during the present term death 
invaded the ranks of our teachers 

this time calling away Miss Sarah Hor- 
rocks, who for many years was connected 
with the high school, occupying, at thet 
of her de ath, the position of vice principal. 
after a lin- 


1 
llaS 


Miss’ Horrocks died April ith, 
gering illness of nearly a year. She did 
not, however, relinquish her school duties 


1 


until the beginning of the new year 
lady of marked ability 
ind of extraordinary force of character « 
power. In her death the public 
chools of Johnstown have lost a most faith- 
and efficient teacher, the pupils a be 
ved instructor, and the community a lady 
cognized worth and influence. The 
new high school building is progressing 
atisfactorily, and promises to be ons ti) 
buildings in the Stat 
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the sch s are doing good work. 

NA? OKE—Supt. Griffiths: The large 
incre n the number of pupils of th th 
ward makes it necessary to rent ] 
roper accommodation of the « 
Che dir« rs have already taken the first 

eps tow: ards the erection of a four-room 


yuildins y. 
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NEWPORT TW rne ( Supt. 
Dewey Friday evenings ipril th we 
held our monthly institute, changing from 
Saturday morning to Friday evening, so as 
to give patrons a better opportunity to at- 
tend The result exceeded expectations, a 
large audience being | nt lhe institute 
was opened with the | devotional ex- 
ercises. Songs by the t hers were inter- 
spersed throughout The 
Superintendent addr itute on 
the Teacher’s Duties Miss Nellie D. Belles 
read a thoughtful } r on Religion in the 
Public Schools. Out Obstacles to a 
Teacher’s Influence w ibly handled by 
Miss Anna Stair. Lang ve Teaching was 
presented by Mr. Albert E. Stair. Mr. 
Brunges read the last paper n Three 
Essentials of Good Tea : topic 
here named was the t of further dis- 
cussion David and VU am Anthony, of 
Glen Lyon, favored tl nstitute with some 
excellent vocal mu in octette of the 
teachers sang a glee entit 1 \way to the 
Woods Mr. Thon é e of our 
school directors, ma ren as did 
Mr. David Davis ! of the visitors. 
Patrons and teachet1 leasant 
meeting. Wethink it w profitable to all. 

No! STOWN—Supt. ¢ We t Day 
eXerTcise vere held int i tl schools. 
Thirty-two trees were planted during the 
month in the yard of t new ol build- 
ing, which will be r f se at the open- 
ing of the schools in tember 

NORTH HUNTIN« : Tw! Westmore- 
land Co Supt. W T} t com 
mencement was held the Irwin Opera 
House, April nd, and was well attended. 
The feature « the evening \ an address 
by Dr. Scha ! I nting 
five different schoo ipic 1 places on the 
programme The inet ng number of 
graduates 1S a sou { gratification to 
those interested in work More than 
half our graduate t to attend second- 
ary schoc Norma r Colleges. 
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Brooks’s 
New Arithmetics. 


IN TWO BOOKS, 





The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic. 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic. 








BY EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., PH.D., 


Formerly Principal of Millersville State Normal Sch 
Supe rintendent of Philade Iph ia Sehools 


HESE books are entirely new throughout, and they embody the 

A =principles which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popular 

and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of contents and in grading 

@ they are carefully adapted to modern requirements. To the making of 

these new Arithmetics Dr. Brooks brings his ample experience as Normal 

| School Principal, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools, member 

| of the ‘Committee of Fifteen,” and author of many mathematical books 
| unprecedented for their success. 


Pennsylvania Teachers have always liked Brooks’s Arithmetics. 


All Pennsylvania Teachers will like Brooks’s New Arithmeti:s. 


For particulars address 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


614 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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A COMPLETE SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Wentworth’s Arithmetics. 
Clear in substance, sharp in outline, philosophi- 
cal in method. 
Speer’s Arithmetics 


Mark the beginning of a new epoch in the 


teaching of arithmetic. 
Prince’s Arithmetic by Grades. 
WITH TEACHERS’ MANUAL. 
umber 


Eight small books containing a large m 


practical 


GRAMMAR AND LANGUAGE. 


Tarbell’s Lessons in Language. 


graded problems. 


Language and grammar harmonized. 


Whitney and Knox’s Elementary Lessons in 
English. 


Whitney and Lockwood’s English Grammar. | 


READING. 


Stickney’s Readers. 


A series of well-graded and attractive reading 


books. 
Cyr’s Readers. 


In harmony with the best educational thought 


of the day. 
Classics for Children. 


53 NUMBERS NOW READY. 


READING CHART. 


Burt's Child-Life Primary Reading and Ed- 
ucation Chart. 


The best substitute for the Ideal Teacher. 
WRITING 


Ginn & Company’s Writing Books. 


Shaylor’s Vertical Round-Hand Writing 
Books. 


This is the only distinctly round-hand system. 


SPELLING. 


Graves’ New Graded Spelling Book. 
Stickney’s Word by Word. 


HISTORY. 


Montgomery's American Histories. 

The leading events of 

their causes and their results, distinctly and graph- 
shown. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Frye’s Geographies. 


ically 


The only series embodying the ideas 


methods of progressive teachers 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Stickney’s Study and Story Nature Readers. 
Strong’s all the Year Round Series. 


NeWell’s Botanies. 
The Jane Andrews Books. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 
Blaisdell’s Physiologies. 


Cc, interesting and teachable. 


MUSIC. 


True, scientih 


| Educational Music Course. 


Pre-eminently a natural and rational course, 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 


Dawes’ How We Are Governed. 


| Macy’s Our Government. 


BOOK=KEEPING. 
Gay’s Business Book-keeping. 


DRAWING. 


The National Drawing Course. 


We also publish a Complete Line of HIGH 


SCHOOL and COLLE 


E TEXT- BOOKS. 


Send for our ~ * School and ee Catalogue for 1897. 


Discriptive circulars of all 


GINN& COMPANY, 


BOSTON. 


» 


_ 


NEW YORK. 


our books sent ; 


stpaid to any addre 


Publishers, 


CHICAGO. ALANTA. 


American history, with 
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INASMUCH AS THE 


“Holden System tor Preserving Books” 


Has been adopted by 


-:very City in Pa. over 30,000 Popitla- 
tion, including Prladelphia (adopted 
May 13, 1897), 

76 of the 7& cities from [5 to 20,000 
Population, 

f:very City from 10,000 to 15,000 pop- 
ulation, 

80 per cent. of all Cities in Pa. over 
5000 population, 


Why not make it UNANIMOUS 


and save your heavy outlay for Text Books? 


Every $40 paid us annually, takes care both inside and outside 
of about $1000.00 worth of text books which are subject to 


Daily Wear, ‘[Tear and Pestruction!! 


Endorsed by the U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., (Interior 


Department), and by all the leading Educators in the U.S. 


One Price to all School Boards small or large. 


Sales 1892, 400,000; 1806, 1,800,000. 


Save your books and secure cleanliness at the same time. 


Sam pl es Free. 


HOLDEN PAT. BOOK COVER CO., 
P. O. Box 648-8 


Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 





Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS | 
SPENCERIAN 
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SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
450 Broome Street, - New York, N. Y. 
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“A Luxury 94 


in writing is to suit pencil 
to paper. The Dixon pencils are 
made hard for rough paper, soft for 
a smooth surface, medium for gen- 
Always smooth—never 
“i ’ 
Dixon’s 


American Graphite 


> Pencils 


ry It your dealer does not keep them send 
sf léc. for pencils worth double the money. 
> Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. Jersey City, N.d. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCIES of AMERICA. 


eral use. 
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Rey. LD. BASS, D. D., Manager. 

Pittsburg. Pa.; Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, La. 
Neu York, N. ¥.s Washington. D. C.;: San 
Francisco, Cal.; Chicago, Jil.; St. Louis. 

Yo. and Denver, Colorado. 

There are thousands of positions to be filled within the next 


few months Address all applications to 


Unton Teacuers’ AGenciss, Saltsburg, Pa. 





ppletons fome Reading 


Books 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A M., LL.D., 


rY 


é Covmtmis 


stomer 


f Education 


This comprehensive series of books will present upon a symmetrical plan the best 
available literature in the various fields of human learning, selected with a view to 
the needs of students of all grades in supplementing their school studies and for 


home reading. 
It is believed that this project will fully 


solve the long-standing problem as to 


what kind of reading shall be furnished to the young, and what will most benefit 


them intellectually as well as morally. 
The following are now ready : 


The Story of the Birds. 
The Plant World. 
The Story of Oliver Twist. 
In Brook and Bayou. 
Curious Homes and their Tenants. 
Crusoe’s Island. By F. A. Oner. 

Uncle Sam’s Secrets. 
Nature Study Readers, 5 vols. By 
The Hall of Shells. 


3y JAMES NEWTON BASKETT. 
By FRANK VINCENT. 60 
Edited by ELLA B, KIRK. 
By CLARA KERN BAYLIss. 


Each volume is attractively illustrated. 


65 cts. met. 
cts. me?. 

SO cts. met. 
60 cts. nev. 


By JAMES CARTER BEARD. 65 cts. me¢ 


By O. P. AusTIN. 


. F, TROEGER. 


By Mrs. A. S. Harpy. 


( Others in preparation.) 


These books will be found especially desirable for supplementary reading. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago. 
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Write for our 140 page book, Taz Onrere or Srammenrne. 
Cause and Correction of Speech Defects, by Grones Axpasw Lew: 


AN F AV Vi Bi The Lewis School for Stammerers, 


A practical and scientific 
5, Who stammered 
years. 
regarding treatment 


treatise on the 
r more than 20 
Sent FREE with full particulars 
nswer at e 





inclosing & ts to cover postage 
you will rece addition tothe abc 

a beautiful Souve containing 25 ilius- 
trations and half-tone 
teresting to every Stammerer, 


engravings in- 
Address 


Department M. Detroit, Michigan. 
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Brooks’s 
New Arithmetics. 


IN TWO BOOKS. 





















The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic. 
\ 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic. 
BY EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., PH. D., 
: | Formerly Principal of Millersville State Normal School, now 
5 Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 


. ‘HESE books are entirely new throughout, and they embody the 


j — ? ’ 
: principles which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popular 
‘a and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of contents and in grading 
ye they are carefully adapted to modern requirements. To the making of 


, these new Arithmetics Dr. Brooks brings his ample experienceas Normal 

| j School Principal, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools, member 
of the ‘Committee of Fifteen,” and author of many mathematical books 
unprecedented for their success. 


{ . aan 
| Pennsylvania Teachers have always liked Brooks’s Arithmetics. 


All Pennsylvania Teachers will like Brooks’s New Arithmeti:s. 


For particulars address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 





614 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
l 





ABOUT BICYCLES. 


Two hundred and fifty different makes of wheels, 


selling in price from $50 to ¢100 and @/ claiming 
to be the best, is accounted for by the fact that no 
industry has grown so fast as the bicycle business, 
and that its growth has been so rapid that the 
general public has not had time to become ac- 
quainted with the real value and quality of wheels 
Watches, pianos, plows, guns, anything, all vary in 


e) 


in price according to quality; why not a bicycle: 
—a machine which contains 1,000 separate pieces 
and a great variety of materials, wood, rubber, steel, 
nickle, leather, etc. Now, wheel makers can buy 
wood rims for instance from 4oc. to $1.50 a palr, 
saddles from 50c. tO $2.00 and so with tubing, 
forgings and in fact everything that goes into a 
wheel at prices \arying 100 per cent. So with the 
machine. Good, bad, a// kinds, the best of which 
is sure to find their way into the high-grade factions. 
“The Standard” has been developed by educated 
mechanics at no small cost and has_ high-grade 
materials and workmanship throughout. 

We guarantee “ The Standard” 1st, handsome 
in design and finish; 2d, Best in material and 
workmanship; 3d, Perfect in lines and bearings; 


4th, Easy and smooth running. Inspection of 


experts solicited. 


THE STANDARD BICYCLE CO, Makers, 
7th Ave. 28th and 29th Sts., New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Write for Prices. 
Best Terms to Clubs. 
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INASMUCH AS THE 


“Holden System tor Preserving Books” 


Has been adopted by 





Every City in Pa. over 30,000 Popula- 
tion, including Piiilade [pha (adopted 
May 13, 1897), 

76 of the 78& cities from 15 to 20,000 
Population, 

f:very City from 10,0co to 15,000 pop- 















ulation, 
80 per cent. of all Cities in Pa. over 
5000 population, 


Why not make it UNANIMOUS 


and save your heavy outlay for Text Books? 











Every $40 paid us annually, takes care both inside and outside 
of about $1000.00 worth of text books which are subject to 
t; 
\ at los Wp; ‘ \oc : 
Daily Wear, ‘['ear and f)estruction!! 
; 
Endorsed by the U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C., (Interior 
| : Department), and by all the leading Educators in the U.S. 
One Price to all School Boards small or large. 
Sales 1892, 400,000; 18906, 1,800,000. 
rf Save your books and secure cleanliness at the same time. 
Samples /vee. 
HOLDEN PAT. BOOK COVER CO., 








P.O. Box 643-3 


Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Appleton’s Home Reading Books 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A. M., LL. D., 


U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


This comprehensive series of books will present upon a symmetrical plan the best 
available literature in the various fields of human learning, selected with a view to 
the needs of students of all grades in supplementing their school studies and for 
home reading. 

It is believed that this project will fully solve the long-standing problem as to 
what kind of reading shall be furnished to the young, and what will most benefit 
them intellectually as well as morally. Each volume is attractively illustrated. 

The following are now ready: 

The Story of the Birds. By JAMes NewTon BAsSKETT. 65 cts. met. 

The Plant World. By FRANK VINCENT. 60 cts. met. 

The Story of Oliver Twist. Edited by Etta B. Kirk. 50 cts. met. 

In Brook and Bayou. By Ciara KERN BayLiss. 60 cts. met. 

Curious Homes and their Tenants. By JAmMes CARTER BEARD. 65 cts. me 
Crusoe’s Island. By F. A. Oner. 

Uncle Sam's Secrets. By O. P. AusTIN. _ 

Nature Study Readers, 5 vols. By J. W. TRozcER. 

The Hall of Shells. by Mrs. A. S. Harpy. 


In preparation for early publication. 


Uncle Robert’s Geography. 6 vols. By F. W. Parker. 
News from the Birds. By L.S. Keyser. 


These books will be found especially desirable for supplementary reading. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago. 








Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS. (A Luxury 


in writing is to suit pencil yr 

Ss ad EN Cc E R 1 A N to paper. The Dixon pencils are 
oak p labde made hard for rough paper, soft for 

a smooth surface, medium for gen- 
eral use. Always smooth—never 


brittle. Dixon’s 


American Graphite 


PERRY & CO. Brovesscrsicrs 





1 3 id -* ‘AE ~ : College 





School 














 l6c. for pencils worth double the money. 








Rib = Ja ‘Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. Jersey City, N. J- 
Ww y , ‘ . 7] To _— ‘ 4 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCIES of AMERICA. 
Falcon Rey. L D. BASS, D. D.. Manager. 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Toronto, Cunada; New Orleans, La.; 
Samples and prices sent to teachers on application if the New York, N. Y.: Washington, D. C.; San 
name of the school is given Francisco. Cal.: Chicago, jl.; St. Louis. 


Mo. and Denver. Colorado. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY There are thousands of positions to be filled within the next 


450 Broome Street, = New York, N. A few months. Address all applica ions to 
1-6 Unton Teacuers’ AGaencies, Saltsburg, Pa, 
HAHNEMANN aaa eiieiteameedie ; 


Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 






The thiry-eighth annual course of lecture in this institution 
will commence September 14, 1897. New college building, ele- 
vators, restaurant, reading rooms and laboratories Everything 
modern. Experienced teachers. Equality insex. For Lect- 
ure Card and Announcement address J. R. COBB, M, W., 
2811 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 9-6 “7 
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FURNISHING 
65 5¢ Ave. N.Y. CO. 
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fhe growth ot worcs easily traced, and because excellence of quality rather than superfluity 9 
juantity character izes its every departmer t. itis thoroughly relixbk > 
The Pennsylvania § school Jourual says :—The Internat q 
© house of univer sal knowledge to which all the world, in all its ag has 1 6 
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Some Educational Books 


FOR THI 


School Room “the School Library 


| . es 
A PRACTICAL COURS 


IN PRIMARY READING 


Selected from the Riverside Literature Se 


Grade I. The Riverside Primer and Reader (Extra N K) Paper, 25 
6 II. Scudder’s Fables and Folk Stories (Nos, 47, 48) Each, Paper, 1 
one Vol., Cloth, 40 cts. Supp/ement 


Scudder’s Verse and Prose for B: dunel in Rea r(No. ¢ ( 
III. Grimm’s German Household Tales (Nos. 107, 108) Each, |! { 
in one Vol., Cloth, 40 cts 
Stories from Hans Andersen (Nos. 49, 59) Each, Paper, 15 cts.; tw 
Vol., Cloth, 40 cts. 
Reading matter suitable for use in all the higher grades of school work wi 
> Riverside Literature Series, a descriptive circular of which, giving the 
vill be sent on application. 


TWO IDEAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


: The Riverside rye aqneeey . Fifty books of permar , care 
urly printed, and durably bound in half leather Price, 5 
tes, and illustrations. 





Modern Classics. A lil rary of complete Essays, Tales, I ms ft t I 
Continental writers. 34 volumes, averaging 310 | 5. Each v e, 32n { net 
Descriptive cireulars sent o 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 
4 PARK STREET, BosTON; 11 EAST SEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORI 


378-388 WaBaASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 



















ABOUT BICYCLES. 


Two hundred and fifty different makes of wheels, 


~ 


selling in price from $50 to $100 and a@// claiming 
to be the best, is accounted for by the fact that no 
industry has grown so fast as the bicycle business, 
and that its growth has been so rapid that the 
general public has not had time to become ac- 
quainted with the real value and quality of wheels. 
Watches, pianos, plows, guns, anything, all vary in 


? 


in price according to quality; why not a bicycle: 
—a machine which contains 1,000 separate pieces 
and a great variety of materials, wood, rubber, steel, 
nickle, leather, etc. Now, wheel makers can buy 
wood rims for instance from 4oc. to $1.50 a par, 
saddles from 5oc. to $2.00. and so with tubing, 
forgings and in fact everything that goes into a 
wheel at prices varying 100 per cent. So with the 
machine. Good, bad, @// kinds, the best of which 
is sure to find their way into the high-grade factions. 
“The Standard” has been developed by educated 
mechanics at no small cost and has high-grade 
materials and workmanship throughout. 

We guarantee ‘“ The Standard” ist, handsome 
in design and finish; 2d, Best in material and 
workmanship; 3d, Perfect in lines and bearings; 
4th, Easy and smooth running. Inspection of 
experts solicited. 


THE STANDARD BICYCLE CO., Makers, 


7th Ave. 28th and 29th Sts., New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Write for Prices. 
Best Terms to Clubs. 
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Brooks’s 
New Arithmetics. 


IN ‘Iwo Books. 


The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic. 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic. 


BY EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., PH. D., 


Formerly Principal of Millersville State Normal School, nou 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 





HESE books are entirely new throughout, and they embody the 
I principles which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popular 
and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of contents and in grading 
they are carefully adapted to modern requirements. To the making of 
these new Arithmetics Dr. Brooks brings his ample experience as Normal 
School Principal, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools, member 
of the “‘Committee of Fifteen,” and author of many mathematical books 
unprecedented for their success. 


Pennsylvania Teachers have always liked Brooks’s Arithmetics. 


All Pennsylvania Teachers will like Brooks’s New Arithmeti:s. 


For particulars address 
+ HRISTOPHER SOWE R Co MPANY, 


614 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 














R SOON TO BE READY! 
a M | A [) | A New Book on an Entirely 
US ‘ i ¢¢¢ NEW PLAN. 


FOR ——?—s 


Rural Schools, Village Schools 


and Teachers’ Institutes... 


By A. J. GANTVOORT. 


A systematic and complete course of musical instruction in one book. Specially prepared to meet 
the needs of country schools, village 1001s and t ; 
Specimen pages will be sent fre m applicatior lhe k will be issued early in Tune Teachers, in 
stitute managers and school officers are cordially invited to correspond with us regarding this 
Special terms to institutes, and to schoo!s for introduct 
PU! SHED . 


The John Church Company, 


Cincinnati. New York. Chicago. 


me Model Music Course, 


Gantvoort and Broekboven. 





UNEQUALLED! 
UNRIVALLEDI!! 
UNAPPROACHEDIT! 


** Progression is so gradu he 
presented, the material for yice-building s amy 
culated to interest and enthuse, the poetry ¥ 
that, properly used, this syst A 
enduring foundation for a thoroug! 
- lly 
aa he f 


Sample pages and full information free. 


( ovrespr WAENCE Ct vet ily wuvile a. 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
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New Arithmetics. 
IN WO BOOKS. 
The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic. 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic. 
BY EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., PH. D., 
Formerly Principal of Millersville State Normal School, nou 
| Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 





HESE books are entirely new throughout, and they embody the 
A principles which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popular 


\} and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of contents and ins rading 
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they are carefully adapted to modern requirements. To the 
these new Arithmetics Dr. Brooks brings his ample experience as Normal 
School Principal, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools, member 
of the ‘‘Committee of Fifteen,” and author of many mathematical books 
unprecedented for their success. 


Pennsylvania Teachers have always liked Brooks’s Arithmetics. 


All Pennsylvania Teachers will like Brooks’s New Arithmeti:s. 


For particulars address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 












614 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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ppletons Home Reading Books 


Edited teal T. HARRIS, A. M., LL. D., 


ymmisstoner of Education 


17 


This comprehensive series of books will present upon a symmetrical plan the best 
available literature in the various fields of human learning, selected with a view t 
the needs of students of all grades in supplementing their school studies and fo: 
home reading. 

It is believed that this project will fully solve the long-standing problem as to 
what kind of reading shall be furnished to the young, and what will most benefit 
them intellectually as well as morally. Each volume is attractively illustrated. 

The following are now ready: 

The Story of the Birds. By JAmMes NewTon Baskett. 65 cts. met 
The Plant World. By FRANK VINCENT. 60 cts. met. 

The Story of Oliver Twist. Edited by Etta B, Kirk. 50 cts. met. 

In Brook and Bayou. By CLARA KERN Bay! 60 cts. net. 
Curious Homes and their Tenants. By JAMes CARTER BEARD. 65 cts. net, 
Crusoe’s Island. By F. A. OBER. 65 cts. net 

Uncle Sam's Secrets. By O. f. AusTin. 75 cts. met. 
Harold’s First Discoveries. by ]. W. TROEGER. 30 cts. met. 
The Hall of Shells. By Mrs. A.S. Harpy. 60 cts, mev. 
Uncle Kobert’s Visit. By F. W. PARKER. 50 cts. med. 

News from the Birds. By L. 5S. Keyser. 


Uther im preparaiion 


These books will be found especially desirable for supplementary reading in schools 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago. 


GINN & GOMPANY’S 


LATEST BOOKS. 





CHOOL EDITION OF HOMER'S ODYSSEY. 


Edited, with introduction, Commentary, and Vocabulary, by B. PERRIN and T. D. Seymour, Professors 
Greek in Yale University. Eight Books, with vocabulary Sq. 12mo Half Morocco 351 pages 
or introduction, $1.50. Four Books with vocabulary. Sq. 12mo. Half Morocco. 248 pages. fk 


introduction, $1.25. 


A PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
A lext-Book for High School, Academy, and Normal School Classes. By ALBERT F. BLAISDELL, M. I 
author of * Blaisdell’s Series of Physiologies Cloth. Fully illustrated. 448 pages. For intr 


tion, SI 20. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 


By R. P. WILLIAMS, in charge of the Chemical Department of the English High School, Boston. Clot! 
412 pages For introduction, $1.10 
THE STUDENT’ S AMERICAN HISTORY. 
A Text-Booh for High Schools and Colleges. By D. H. MONTGOMERY, author of “ The Leading Facts 
History Series.”” Lllustrated. Cloth. 523+1v. pages For introduction, $1.40. 
HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 
By W. W. BEMAN, Professor of Mathematics in the University of Michigan, and D. E. Smitru, Professor « 
Mathematics in the Michigan State Normal College. Cloth, 193 pages. For introduction, 80 cents. 
Descriptive Circulars of all our é nt postpaid to any address Correspondence cordially in 
GIN & COMPANY, Publishers, 
BOSTON NEW YORE CHICAGO ATLANTA 
» 
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Ready in December. 





CYR’S 
Children's Fourth Reader 


By ELLEN M. CYR. 


Cloth. 388 Pages. Fully Illustrated. 


HE CHILDREN’S FOURTH READER has been prepared on the same lines as the Second and Third 
Readers. ‘The plan adopted in the previous Readers of making boys and girls acquainted with a few of 

our great authors is continued in this book. Sketches of Hawthorne, Dickens, Scott, Tennyson. and Irving 
are introduced, amply illustrated with portraits and pictures of the homes of these autho Choice selections 
have also been made from the good writers, like Bayard Taylor, Mrs. Spofford, Eu e Field, Thomas Nel- 
son Page, Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, R. L. Stevenson, C. D. Warner, Mrs. Ewing, and other authors whose 
writings are especially interesting and instructive to pupils of Fourth Reader grade Che book is fully illus 
trated with vignette portraits of the authors chosen, besides many original illustratior 1 upon the text and 


designed especially for this book. 


Descriptive circulars of the Cyr Reader ni postpaid to an 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ATLANTA. 





Standard American Brand, 
& Established 1860, & 


INDIVIDUAL TRAINING 
FOR TEACHERS. < 
NP lla 


_—" < ~ re " * j ‘ae { 
MISS LELIA E. PA'TRIDGEHE, | ee’ 9: 
. roa 
Author of ‘‘ Quincy Methods’’ and Editor { z 
of ‘‘ Talks on Teaching, "’ 







will take a limited number of teachers under her | 





personal instruction for a four months’ course in Ped- | \ 
agogy and Psychology. pes 
Fo “ulé s adc PSS 
r circulars addre The old reliable 
MISS LELIA E, PATRIDGE, 
Lansdowne, Pa, ] STEEL PENS . . . 
Imitated by many, excelled or equaled 
Established 1855. by none. Sample card, 26 different 
. ; numbers, for all styles of writing, senc 
Ipepr oNNEV r 
FIRST PENNSYLVANIA post-paid on receipt of 10 cents. 


Ask for “26” card, 
SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


MILLERSVILLE, PA. | 
E. ORAM LYTE, Principal. | It is no Mistake 
| 


450 Broome St., New York, N. ¥. 


for any ore to hang a sé 


toes on the walls of 


the 
i Lore 


f The Lancaster Schoo] Mot- 
{ I IT l ney aT 


are Silent teachers, 


Spring and Summer session of 14 weeks will begin 
Monday, March 29, 1897. Fall and Winter session of 
28 weeks will begin Monday, August 30,1897. For 
catalogue and full particulars address the Principal. 


t 

Thirty Mottoes an i's Prayer, by mail $1.10 Large type 
af e sATE type 

Easy to read Address 1. P. McCasxey, Lancaster, Pa 


JUST THINK - leaching all the time. 
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HIS Music Book, 





dred favorite School Song 


. 


\*) arranged in Four Parts ; 





A Spring Song,*. ....- 49 


Abide With Me, < » 206 
All Among the Barley,*. . 41 
All Hail the Power 99 


Allis Still, in Sweetest Rest,* 18 
All the Saints Adore Thee, . 106 
All Together, Pe - IOI 
Alpine Horn,. .... . «103 
America, * > ane 89 
Andreas Hofer, .,% 
Angelic Songs are e Swelling, 106 
Angry Words,’ 34 


Autumn Leaves,* ..... 17 
Away to School, 99 
Baby Bye, Here’ sa Fly, . 106 
Battle Hymn of Rapuhic,* . & 
Ren Bolt,* ° 35 
Beulah Land, - 99 
Birds in the Woodl: ind,* » §g 
Blest Be the Tie that Binds, * 43 
Blossom Time, * 97 


Blue Bird, The, - 100 
Blue Alsati: in Mountains, *. 88 
Blushing Maple Tree, * 65 
Boat Song, The, . 100 
Bonnie Charlie, 66 
Brave Old Oak, a 59 
Bridal Chorus, ‘‘Lohengrin,’’*39 
Brightly, 99 
Buttercup Test, * 69 
Buy My Strawberries, * 40 
Carol, Carol, Christians, y. 7 
Cherry Ripe,*. . , 95 
Chide Mildly the E rring, . 105 


Child’s Hymn, wt ss ae 
Child of the Regiment, + # 
Children’s Songs, * . 
ChimeAgain, Beautiful Bells, 4 


Christmas All Year Long . 105 
Christmas Carol, - 106 
Christmas is Coming,*. 53 


Christmas Time ComeAgain, ror 
Christ on Christmas Day. . 106 
Columbia,Gem of theOcean,* 13 
Coluinbia, God Preserve Thee*64 
Come All Ye Faithful,* 77 
Come Cheerful Companions,* 78 
Cradle Song Soldier’s Wife,* 79 
Deck the Hall, oe « 100 
DotheyThink of Me atHome,*14 


Evening Hymn,* 76 
Eve’s Lamentation,* 55 
Far Away, . 104 
Farewell to the W oods, - 103 
Farmer, The,* 77 


‘ 99% — 
: Father Joe,’ Pi ° 72 


Flag of Our Union Fo orever,* 79 
Flag of the Free,* . II 
Flee asa Bird, . . 102 


Flow Gently, Sweet Afton,* 
Flowers for the Brave,* 


19 


30 


Follow Me, Full of Glee,. . ror 
Foot Traveler, The,* 48 
Forever and Forever,* . 5! 
Freedom’s Flag, 104 


Geography Song, ‘a 51 
Go to Sleep, Lena Darling, *, 33 
Greenwood Tree, * c+ 2 


Prices.—One Copy, Thirty Cents ; 
Address 


by express, Fifteen Dollars. 


4 


of the rest the Wor 


The 


ls only 


and Hymus. Music 


Guide Me, Great Jehovah, * 


designed for Teachers’ Institutes 
** SONGS OF ng ooh Our Familiar School Songs,”’ contains Two Hun- 
of More 
The Elements of Music are ver; 
comprehensive. Twelve Responsive Readings are added to complete the book. 
11) Over the Summer Sea,* . . 8 


Hail Columbia,*. . > = 
2 np mem poe 10rUuUs, Hand el) 46 
Happy Land,*.. ee, 
Heaven is My Home, so as 2 


Herdsman’s Mount Lin Song, * 36 | 


and Schools, entitled 
than One Hundred is given 


Peace on Earth,* ..... 45 


) 

Perri Merri Dictum, Domine, 102 
Pleasure Climbs to Every 

Mountain,* . : 44 

| Rain on the Roof - 105 


Ho, Ho, Vacation Days, 104 
Hobby Horse,* ... +o ow 
Home, Can I Forget Thee ? 103 
Home of the Soul, . 102 
Home, Sweet Home . 106 
Home’s Not Merely W: alls, 99 | 
How Can I Leave Thee, 105 
How gentleGod’s commands, 103 
I Have Sighed to Rest Me,* 20/} 
Pil De wy Duty, .... - 1 
In Excelsis Gloria, * . 93 
In Merry eel 45 
Innisfail, * ee 
I Would Not Li e Alway, . Io! 
Jamie’s on the ioc Sea,* 54] 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul,. . 100} 
Jesus, the Thought of Thee, 100 
Jolly Old St. Nicholas . . 104] 


SUGGES” pc ae ce eon 2 


eae 
Kind Words Can Never Die, 105 | 
pegs! e 87 
and of Me mory, . Ioo 
per Rose of Summer,* 92 
Lead, Kindly Light » « 103 
Life Let Us Cherish. . . . 104 
Listen to the Mocking Bird,* gt 
Little Boy ew ~ 5 . 60 
Little Brother,.... .. .102 
Little Cherry Blossom,* . 69 
Longing for Spring, . . . . 103 
Lord, Dismiss Us, * cae 
Maid of the Mill,*. .... 61 
May is Come, The,*.... 8 
Majestic Sweetness, *. 123 
Meek aud Lowly,... . . IO! 
Mellow Horn, The,* . 2s 
se a ee, 
Miller of the Dee,* 54 
Mil 1 Wheel, The, . 100 
Miller’s — 99 
Morning Re a, - 102 
Mower’s Song 100 
Mountain Maid’s Invit ition, * 81 
My Country, ’tis of Thee, 82 
My Old Ke ntucky Home, 15 
National Hymn,* 82 
Nearer, My Sof, to Thee, 103 
Never Say Fail, . . 99 | 
Ninety and Nine, The* IO 


O Paradise, - 103 
Oft in the Stilly Night,* . 74 
Oh, Happy Day,. 7 3 
What is the Matter - with 


Oh, 
Robin,* 57 
Old Cottage Clock, * 89 


Old Easy Chair by the F ire,* 3 


Old Folks at Home,* go 
Old Oaken Bucket, * . 28 
Old Santa Claus,* 52 
Our Daily Bread,* 75 
Our Flag is There,* . 22 


* With Masic in four oaitte 


| ane Readings, 


Four Copies, by mail, One Dollar ; 


J. P. McCaskey, Lancaster, Pa. 


Remember thy Creator Now, 100 
Robin Redbreast,* i 
Rosy Crown, The, = o + 99 
Row, Row, Cheerily Row, - 102 


26 


Safely thro’ another Week,* 43 
Saw ye Neverin Twilight? . 101 
Sea Gulls, The,*. eles 
Shall We Meet aides the 
River?. . « ei a 99 
| Shell s of Oce: in, ° 50 
Silently F alling { Snow , - 102 
Silence! Silence !*.... 12 
Silver Chimes,* . oa » 26 
Sing Glad Songs for Him,*. 80 
Sing, Gaily Sing, ‘ . 103 
| Singing in the Rain,. . - 105 
Slumber Song, The,*.. .. 18 
Soft Music is Stealing,. . . 100 
| Softly Now the wr alerebaieai 100 
|} Somewhere,* . 62 
Song of the Hop Pic ker rs, 63 
| Sound Our Voices, * - 94 
| Sparkling and Bright, . 104 
Speak Gently,’ 42 
Speed Away, 5 48 . 102 
Spring, Gentle Spring,*. . 5 
Star Spangled Banner,* 29 
Stars Trembling o’er us,* . 9g 
Summer Days are Coming, 102 
Sweet By-and-By, - 104 
Sweet Hour of Prayer, . - 104 
Sweeter than the Breath of 
Se a a ae a a 
Swinging ‘Neath the Old 
Apple Tree, . - IOI 
Temperance Song, * 75 
The Chapel, . or 99 
There is a Happy Land, . . 103 
Thoughts of Wonder,*. . . 23 
Three Kings of Orient,*. . 7c 
TYODCSGING.” .«.4 6 2» & @ 32 
Twickenham Ferry,.. . 99 
Under the Shade of the Trees, * 58 
Up the Hills, - IO! 
Upidee, . . - 101 
Vesper Hymn, ‘ 99 
Wander Staff, The,* . 95 
Weep for the Fallen, - 105 
| Welcome, Pretty Primrose,* 98 
| What Fairy-like Music, - 100 
What Means this Glory,*. 45 
When Shall We Meet Again, 100 
When the Mists,. . . IO! 
When the Swallows Home- 
Wel Pay «'s ss & « & 6 203 
Where, O Where? . - 104 


WhyDoSummer Roses Fade?* 6 
Woodman, Spare that Tree,* 21! 
Work fortheNightisComing,1 4 
Your Mission. . . - «106 
Elements of Music, . . . . 107 
e II5 


‘One Hundred Copies, 
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Brooks’s 
New Arithmetics. 


IN TWO BOOKS. 

















The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic. 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic. 





BY EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., PH. D., 


Formerly Principal of Millersville State Normal School, now 
: p 


Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 


. ‘HESE books are entirely new throughout, and they embody the 
principles which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popular 


and lasting with efficient teachers. In »mount of contents and in grading 
they are carefully adapted to mov .equirements. To the making of 


these new Arithmetics Dr. Brooks brings his ample experience as Normal 
School Principal, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools, member 





of the ‘Committee of Fifteen,’ and author of many mathematical books 


unprecedented for their success. 


Pennsylvania Teachers have always liked Brooks’s Arithmetics. 


All Pennsylvania Teachers will like Brooks’s New Arithmeti:s. 


For particulars address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 





614 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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1844 OES 1898 | 
WorLtS GREATE: 

ARE REPRESENTED IN ITS PAGES. } 3 

THE LIVING AGE, Reproduces without abridgment the ablest ! 





articles from the Leading British reviews, 
magazines and weekly literary and political journals in every department 
of Literature; also TRANSLATIONS from the French, German, Russian, 
Spanish, Italian and other Continental Sources. 





ENLARGED by the addition of a Monthly Literary Supplement, containing Readings from 


American Magazines, Readings irom New Books, a List of Books of the Month. 


“AN EPOCH-MAKING STORY.” 
“WITH ALL HER HEART.” From the French of M. Rene Bazin. 


Arrangements have been made for the SERIAL PUBLICATION of a 
TRANSLATION, made expressiy for THE LIVING AGE, of this famous 
novel. The first instalment appears in the number of Novy. 6, and it will 
be continued weekly for several months until completed 
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This novel, in its recent presentation Its literary and ethical qualitics are 
in the REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, so unusual that LES ANNALES LITTER- 
aroused the greatest interest, attracting AIRES ET POLITIQUES described ji ; B 
the attention of litteratecurs both in “An Epoch-Making Story.” : 7 
France and England. A vivid portrayal Tuy LONDON ATHENZUM character- \ t 
of life in a French industrial town, it is izes it ‘fa work of fine and searching 7 C 
interesting alike as a social study, and analysis, full of charm, and redolent of : } 
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New Arithmetics. 
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Students admitted at any time, . 
Application for rooms should be made early. THE MACMI LLAN COMPANY 
For catalogue and full particulars address the 
Principal. | New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 





































Brooks’s 
New Arithmetics. 


IN TWO BOOKS. 


The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic. 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic. 


BY EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., PH. D., 


Formerly Principal of Millersville State Normal School, now 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schools. 





HESE books are entirely new throughout, and they embody the 
é i principles which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popular 
and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of contents and in grading 
they are carefully adapted to modern requirements. To the making of 
these new Arithmetics Dr. Brooks brings his ample experience as Normal 
School Principal, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools, member 
of the “‘Committee of Fifteen,” and author of many mathematical books 
unprecedented for their success. 


Pennsylvania Teachers have always liked Brooks’s Arithmetics. 


Ail Pennsylvania Teachers will like Brooks’s New Arithmeti:s. 





For particulars address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


614 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
































High-Class Cemetery Work. 


There is the strength which fails not 
in the monument here pictured. 

And along with the strength goes not 
a little of real artistic merit. 

Such a memorial, therefore, is at once 
a thing of substance and of beau y. 

All our work is unique in character, 
being from designs by our own artists 
and sculptors. 

Our price is not necessarily the low- 
est, but we guarantee our figures to be 
very low for the exclusively first- 
quality work which we do. 

We manufacture from Westerly, 
Quincy, Barre, and all leading granites, 
and, as we sell direct to consum- 
ers, we save the latter all middle 

men's profits. 
All our work is guaranteed, no- 
charge being made if not strictly 
according to contract. 


It must not be supposed that the 
illustrations which we publish with 
our advertisements represent, nec- 
essarily, our most admirable de- 
signs. ‘Ihe factis that those we 
print are intended chiefly as sug- 
gestions. We gladly send ch: ice 
drawings, however, on application 

y those in want of high-class 
monuments. 


Write us for list of cemetery work erected by us in all parts of the United States and Canada, also for 
designs and estimates. 


THOMAS & MILLER, QUINCY, MASE., U.S. &. 








N. E. A. at Milwaukee. 


HE OR, EAMBT THERE) eo 


OXFORD ADJUSTABLE DESKS. | FURNISHING 


Manitowoc Seating Co, Manitowoc, Wis. 3 " 65 5% Ave. NY. co. 


New Victor School Desks. 


Handsome, 
Comfortable, 
Durable, 
Adjustable, 
Noiseless, 
Automatic. 


MODERN IDEAS PERFECTED 


PRACTICALLY APPLIED. 


THOS. KANE & CO, ~ wa 


RACINE, WIS. 


122 Market Street, peed 
HARRISBURG, PA. 









































BOOKS OF 


Eclectic School Readings 
Fifteen volumes now ready. Latest’additions. 
Arabian Nights, s by M. Clarke. ...... $ .60 
Clarke's Samay Of Troy... 26+ eee eee .60 
Guerber’s Story of he Sa a SS. Sra .60 
Guerber’s Story ofthe Romans. ......... 60 
Guerber’s Story of the Chosen People... ... . .60 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors... .. .50 
Defoe’s Robimsom Crusoe ...... «+s vet a 
Baldwin’s Fifty Famous Stories Retold....... -35 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children. ........ «65 
Our Little Book for Little Folks 


By W. E. Crossy. Illuminated cover, profuse artistic 
illustration in colors and in black and white... . 30 


A delightful new book for children in the kindergarten and 
primary 


grades, introducing many novel and attractive 
features. 
Bible Readings for Schools 
Edited by Natrwan C. SCHABFFRES.). ...-6.. 35 


“If used in our schools in the way suggested by the editor, 
‘without doctrinal comment,’ this book will be of great value.’ 
—Gzorcs W. Peassz, Bible Normal School, Springfield, Mass. 


The Mastery of Books 
By Harry Lyman Koopman .go 


people should read, how much they should read, what 
at had read and how they should read, are topics treated 
how a most pleasing style in this book. 


Eclectic English Classics 
Latest additions : 
Carlyle’s Essay on Robert Burmas .. «kos ke .20 
INS 0 ai duty 5 od pie ws bce) s .20 


fees lied nook. Freakin... .-,s.... -35 
Pope’s Homer's liad, Books 1.,VI, XXIl,and XXIV _ .20 


Semi-Vertical Free- Hand Writing 
New System. ByC.C.. Curtiss. Nos. 1 to6,perdoz. .96 
Insures the omen ina prevoatets way of a simple, plain 
practical handwri 


ting suitable for business purposes. 
American Vertical Writing Blanks 
Nos. 1,2 and 3, per dozen. .. 2... 1 wt ee .96 
Can be used in connection with any system of vertical writing. 
Natural Elementary Geography 


By Jacougs W. Repway, F.R.G.S........ 
Differs essentially from all other elementary etriatiids: 
New and tye ad sound ideas of teaching; simple, sensible 
and natural in treatment ; canerpemned | in mechanical and artis- 

tic features ; cordially approved by progressive educators. 


Reader: Asia 


By Frank G. Carpenter . 

‘*Carpenter’s Geographical Reader seems to me the best book 

I have ever seen for the purpose.”"—Wiiitam |. Micne, State 
Normal School, Albany, N. Y. 


History of the Nations and of Their 
a, in Civilization 

By Guonoe Park Fisner 1.50 

“Marked by the progressive outlook and the sense of propor- 


tion which characterize all the works of this author.’ —MerxiLe 
E. Garas, Amherst College. 


State History Series 


These books, each written by an author of national reputa 
‘tion, are not only adapted as supplementary readers and as 
pry to the regular history text books in schools, but cannot 

also to be of interest to the general reader. Their artract- 

is erhanced by numerous artistic illustrations which 

y ue the scenes and incidents of the localities 

hich they depict. The series now includes : 

Stories of New Jersey, by Franx R. Stockton; Stories of 

sorts Joet Cuanpier Hares; and Stories of Mis- 
oun R. Musick, price 60 nore each; These are to 

ts Stories of Ohio, by W. D. Howetis: Stories 

y Maurice ‘THOMPSON ; Stories of Kentucky, 
‘sivas ws Lawn ALLEN, and others. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. 


ee eereeweeeewe 





THE YEAR 


A Brief Latin Grammar . By W. B. Mooney. § .7s 

“I know of no Latin Grammar in English that contains so 
complete a statement in so short a +s ot what the beginner 
in Latin must be taught.”—Caru. P, Harrinctron, Univ, of 
North Carolina. 


Fragments of Roman Satire 


From Ennius to Apuleius, selected and arranged by = 
Trugsspect Merrivc 
Selected chiefly with reference to their value in veowey ts OF ig 
these excerpts are the choicest ones that could be made for 
purpose, 


Modern German Texts Latest additions 


Freytag’s Die Journalisten (Johnson). ...... oe | 
Storm's Immensee (F. A. Dauer).....°...- a ag 
Arnold’s Ein Regentag auf dem Lande (Kern 25 
Ebner-Eschenbach’s Krambambuli (Spanhocta} 25 
Riehl’s Die Vierzehn Nothelfer (Sihler).. ..... «30 
Pirst Year in German By I. Kecuse . . 1.00 


‘*It is so practical and easy, so attractive and ceivetden, that 
the study of German must become a van to every beginner 
using this most felicitous work.’’—H. Huss, Professor ot Ger- 
man, Princeton University. 


New Series of French Texts Now ready: 


L’Abbé Constantin. By Hector Crémisux .and 
Prerre Decourcetie. Edited for school use by 


Victor KM. FRANGoIs . . 2. +. 2 ss os ce 08 35 
Racine’s |phigéuie, speenaury Duryea Woopwarp .60 
Guerber’s Contes et pay Parts I. and Hl. eacn .60 
Mairet’s La Tache du Petit Pierre (HmALY).. ..... «35 
Nodier’s Le Chien de Brisquet (Syms). ...... 35 


First Year in French py i.c.syms..... .50 


Second Yearin French by L.c.Svyms.... ro 
z complete course which imparts in a natural and effective 
the ability not only to read French, but also to speak and 
wie it correctly. 
Legends of the Middle Ages 
By H. A. Guerser, Beautifully illustrated . .. . 13.50 
Other volumes of this attractive series are Guerber's 
Myths of Greece and Rome, $1.50, and Guerber’s 
Myths of Northern Lands 1.50 


Eclectic Industrial Drawing, Revised 


By Curistins Gorpon Suttivan. 


Nos, 1, 2 and 3, per dozen oC oe ene aubiered « «20 
Nos. 4 and 5 at et: » 4 6a 68 are « 1,75 
pe RY) a ee, Ae ee * 9.0 #4 2,00 
Latest system of instruction in this branch. Makes the suc- 


cessful teaching of drawing practicable in those schools where 
expense has hitherto been an insurmountable obstacle. 


School Algebra By Emerson E. WHITE. . » » 1.00 


“I heartily recommend White's gre ge as a thor- 
oughly — and progressive text- of elementary 
algebra."’—F. A. SHexman, Professor of Mathematics, Dart- 
mouth College. 


Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigo- 


nometry 
By C. W. Crocxetrr. Complete with Tables... 1.25 
ROE oa. hb 8 68s. 6 e Oe eee 1.00 
Wieet Sees gn tcvevn « 0 o£ ec OS ee 1.00 


“Prof. Crockett seems to have put into his book exactly what 
students need in order to master their subsequent mathematical 


work with ease.”’"—Lucten Avucustus Wart, Professor 
Mathematics, Cornell University. 
A ane of Plane Surveying 

<Q. RAS 6 A's Sova £8 VR es 3.00 


ny am niall that Raymond’s Plane Surveying supplies a 
long- felt want.”-—WiiuiraM H. Apey, Swarthasese College, Pa. 


Elementary Meteorology 
By Franx Watpo .... .. ++ % + + + © ew TSO 
**Well adapted to high school instruction and for a ral 
the 


course in colleges where oy a short time is available 
study of this subject.”"—F Nipuer, Washington University, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


We are constantly publishing new books to meet new demands 


the above we publish the leading text-books o: America, books that are 


ae jesides the of school] study. No matter what the subject or grade, we can furnish the = A a 


of school, public and private, city and country. 


Iuaroduesiont terms cheerfull 


Any book on our list will promptly 


ee any address on receipt of list price, without extra charge ler delivery. Specimen 


wmtroduction cordially in 


© ae on request. Correspoudence with reference to ‘i. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 




















There is the strength which fails not 
in the monument here pictured. 

And along with the strength goes not 
a little of real artistic merit. 

Such a memorial, therefore, is at once 
a thing of substance and of beauty. 

All our work is unique in character, 
being from designs by our own artists 
and sculptors. 

Our price is not necessarily the low- 
est, but we guarantee our figures to be 
very low for the exclusively first- 
quality work which we do. 

We manufacture from Westerly, 
Quincy, Barre, and all leading granites, 
and, as we sell direct to consum- 
ers, we save the latter all middle 

men’s profits. 
All our work is guaranteed, no- 
charge being made if not strictly 
according to contract. 


It must not be supposed that the 
illustrations which we publish with 
our advertisements represent, nec- 
essarily, our most admirable de- 
signs. ‘he fact is that those we 
print are intended chiefly as sug- 
gestions. We gladly send choice 
drawings, however, on application 
by those in want of high-class 
monuments. 


Write us for list of cemetery work erected by us in all parts of the United States and Canada, also for 
designs and estimates. 


THOMAS & MILLER, QUINCY, MASS. 





The Pennsylvania School Journal 


The last volume contained more than Six Hundred Pages. 
| It is believed to be worth all it costs to Teachers or to School Directors. 
A good thing to have within reach monthly. 


New Victor School Desks. 


Handsome, 
Comfortable, 
Durable, 
Adjustable, 
Noiseless, 
Automatic. 


MODERN IDEAS PERFECTED 


PRACTICALLY APPLIED. 


THOS. KANE & C0.,~ 2 
RACINE, WIS. : 


122 Market Street, 
HARRISBURG, PA. 
































BOSTON ‘TOO! 


June 22nd, 1897, the School Committee 
of the City of Boston, Mass., adopted the 


NATURAL COURSE IN FUSIC 


For use in its public schools, thus adding another to 
the long list of cities of over ten thousand population 
which have already adopted the NATURAL COURSE. 


This list now comprises: 


Boston New York City San Francisco Cincinnati 
Detroit Portland Bloomington Logansport 
Milwaukee Fort Wayne East Des Moines Dover 
Jersey City Wheeling New Brunswick Manistee 
Louisville Mobile Lockport Fond du Lac 
Columbus Bay City Cedar Rapids Appleton 
Grand Rapids Haverhill Kalamazoo Plainfield 
Oakland | Brockton Rome Colorado Springs 
Saginaw Williamsport Keokuk Muncie 

San Antonio Davenport Ottumwa Chillicothe 
Covington Allentown Sedalia Auburn 
Wichita Pueblo Newburyport Ithaca 
Newton Vicksburg Austin Ironton 
Springfield Paducah Huntington etc. etc., 


Beside many smaller but important places and hundreds of towns, 


districts and private schools. No other system of music has met with 
such general recognition and approval in so shorta time. All indications 
point to the NATURAL COURSE as the coming standard of music 


instruction in public schools in America. 


Just Published—Advanced Music Reader (‘*turs! Course) $1.00. 


epectnee pages and introduction terms cheerfully furnished 
on = eee on. The publishers cordially invite correspondence with 
reference to examination and introduction. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO ATLANTA PORTLAND, OREGON. 

















Appleton’s Home Reading Books 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A. M., LL. D., 
U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


This comprehensive series of books will present upon a symmetrical plan the best 
| available literature in the various fields of human learning, selected with a view to 
| the needs of students of all grades in supplementing their school studies and for 

home reading. 

It is believed that this project will fully solve the long-standing problem as to 
what kind of reading shall be furnished to the young, and what will most benefit 
them intellectually as well as morally. Each volume is attractively illustrated. 

The following are now ready : 

The Story of the Birds. By JAmes Newron Basketr. 65 cts. met. 

The Plant World. By Frank VINCENT. 60 cts. net. 

The Story of Oliver Twist. Edited by Erta B. Kirk. 50 cts. met. 

In Brook and Bayou. By Ciara Kern BayLiss. 60 cts. nef 

Curious Homes and their Tenants. By James Carter Bearp. 65 cts. met 
Crusoe’s Island. By F. A. Ozer. 

Uncle Sam’s Secrets. By 0. P. AusTIN. _ 

Nature Study Readers, 5 vols. By J. W. Trorcer. 

The Hall of Shells. By Mrs. A. S. Harpy. 


/n preparation for early publication. 


Uncle Robert's Geography. 6 vols. By F. W. Parker 
News from the Birds. By L.S. Keyser 


These books will be found especially desirable for supplementary reading. 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago. 
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Standard American and English Brands of 


SCHOOL PENS | {A Luxury G 


in writing is to suit pencil 


SPENCERIAN to paper. The Dixon pencils are 
made hard for rough paper, soft for 
1 SS) ae asmooth surface, medium for gen- 
: eral use. Always smooth—never 

. ——eSe ee ot brittle. Dixon’s 


American Graphite 


Pencils 


7 
f your dealer does not keep them send 
léc. for pencils worth double the money. 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. Jersey City, N. da 











UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCIES of AMERICA, 
Rey. L D. BASS, D, D., Manager. 


, Pittsburg, Pa.; Toronto, Canada; New Orleans, La.; 
Samples and prices sent to teachers on application if the | New York. N. VY Washington, D). Cy; San 
name of the school is given. | Francisco, Cal Chicago, fil.; St. Louis. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY Mo. and Denver, Colorado 


450 Broome Street, * New York, N. Y. There are thousands of p vee . ie po filled within the next 


few months. Address all appl 
1~6 Union TrRacner AGENCIES, Saltsburg, Pa, 


HAHNEMANN 


Medical College and Hospital, 


OF CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
The thiry-eighth annual course of lecture in this institution ‘ e, Cc RH Oo oO L 


will commence September 14, 1897. New college building, ele- 


vators, restaurant, reading rooms and laboratories Everything Fij P N i gS Hq | G 


| modern. Experienced teachers. Equality insex. For Lect- 
| ure Card and Announcement address J. R. COBB, M. #,, 65 5* Ave. NY. EO. 
, 2811 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 9-6 “- aaa 
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Nothing so 
Satisfying 


In the way of School Readers 
has ever been published as 


SCHOOL READING BY GRADES 


By JAMES BALUWIN 


This is true whether viewed from the pedagogical, 
the literary or the artistic standpoint. Entirely new in 
plan, these books embody the latest and most approved 
theories of instruction, presenting many original features 
unknown to other series. The selections throughout, 
while distinguished by superior literary quality, are so 
judiciously chosen as to always interest pupils and make 
them fond of reading. No other books of the kind 
have been so profusely illustrated and all the pictures 
—colored and black and white—are artistic, helpful 
and instructive. 


NOW READY: 


School Reading by Grades, First Year, $ .25 
School Reading by Grades, Second Year, 35 
School Reading by Grades, Third Year, .45 


The Series comprises eight books, each book being adapted to 
the work of a single school year. For the convenience of un- 
graded schools the eight books will also be bound in five volumes 
corresponding to the ordinary five book series of school readers. 


OTHER VOLUMES WILL BE ISSUED IMMEDIATELY. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Descriptive circular mailed 
Jree on request. Correspondence with reference to examination and tntro- 
duction cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO ATLANTA PORTLAND, OREGON. 




















Pennsylvania School Journal. 


The last volume contains more than Six Hundred Pages. It is be- 
lieved to be worth all it costs to Teachers or School Officers. A good 
thing to have within reach monthly in the Family and School Room, 
and to have upon the shelf for occasional reading and reference. 


There is always Return of Value 


upon the Investment. The Forty-Sixth Volume of The Pennsylvania School 
Journal began with July, 1897. To School Boards ordering it to the personal 
address of each of their Teachers, our Special Rate is $1.25. The School Board 
of Shenandoah orders it for fifty Teachers; Braddock ‘Township School Board for 
thirty or more Teachers, having done so for several years. Other Boards order for 
asmaller number. This is done as a part of the regular School Supplies. It shows, 
in a generous way, the personal interest of Directors in their Teachers, manifests a 
desire to aid them in becoming better Teachers, and makes all the rest of the money 
expended upon the schools pay a better return upon the investment. There 
are Directors who think an Educational Journal ‘of no account,’’ who pare school 
expenses to the lowest margin, with cheap teachers and poor schools, and think they 
deserve credit for good financial management. ‘‘ There is that scattereth and yet 
increaseth,’’ says the Bible, ‘‘ and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, but 
it tendeth to poverty ’’—poverty of mind and heart, poverty of the soul, of all pov- 
erty the worst! The children ask for bread, and so often they are given a stone! 











MESSRS. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


Invite the attention of educators, and of all purveyors of school 
literature, to the fact that they are the Sole Authorized Pub- 
lishers of the writings of 


Nathaniel Hawthorne, James Russell Lowell, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


LL editions of Hawthorne’s Little Daffydowndilly, The Snow- 
Image, Wonder-Book, Grandfather’s Chair, and Twice-Told 
Tales ; Longfellow’s Evangeline ; Whittier’s Songs of Labor; Low- 
ell’s Vision of Sir Launfal ; and Emerson’s American Scholar ; or of 
other works of the same authors, which do not have the imprint or 
authorization of Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are issued without the 
consent and contrary to the wishes of the children and heirs 
of these great writers, and without compensation to them. 
The Riverside Literature Series offers the choicest writings of 
these eminent American authors in the most attractive form, with 
the most thorough editorial equipment, at the lowest prices, and 
under direct business arrangement with the authors’ heirs. 
‘Fora catalogue giving the full table of contents of each of the 
numbers of the Series, graded reading courses in use in twenty re- 
presentative cities, prices, and other valuable information, address 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE, BOSTON OFFICE, NEW YORK OFFICE, 
378-788 Wabash Avenue. g Park Street. E. 17th Street. 























| It is no Mistake | Dust=Proof Inkstand. 


It will in money and temper to throw away the 
| for any one to hang a set of - gp seca “ P eA 
98 on the walls Rg reall: mary el old wells now in use, and replace them with the 
en, Mottoes and Lord's Prayer, by mail $1.10. Large type. | “‘ Dust-Proof.” Samples of this inkstand sent, post- 
y to read. Address 1. P. McCasxey. Lancaster, Pa. paid, on receipt of ten (10) cents. Address Dust- 


JUST THINK —Teaching all the time. | Proot Ink-Stand Co., Lancaster, Pa. 




















LANGUAGES 


Ancient and Modern 


JUST ISSUED: 


Greek Prose Composition 


By Hexry Carr Pearson, A. B., Harvard; Shady Side Academy, Pittsburg, Pa. 
PRICE 90 CENTS 


** Pearson’s ‘Greek Prose Composition’ seems to me an excellent book for use in schools. 
I would especially recommend, for work with Xenophon closed, the hundred or more exercises 
in Part III. These are expressed in idiomatic English, they are brief, and they give opportunity 
for practice in writing continuous narrative. Such writing the author encourages. Secondly, 
I like the lists of words for review practice distributed through the book. They give good op- 
portunity for drill in forms, and convenient material for new exercises to be made by the 
teacher. Thirdly, the selection of points for grammatical study seems to me very wisely made.” 
—Charles P. Parker, Instructor in harvard University. 


9 . 
Xenophon’s Cyropedia 
Abridged for Schools. By C, W, GLEASoN, A. M., Roxbury Latin School. 
PRICE $1.25 


An abridged edition of the Cyropzedia which may alternate with, or in some cases be sub- 
stituted for, the Anabasis. Only the more important passages have been included, thus shorten- 
ing the work nearly one-half. It is believed that the publication of this edition will make the 
reading of Xenophon’s Cyropzedia practicable in the classes of teachers who have heretofore 
thought that the work was too long. 


A Brief German Grammar 


With Exercises. By HyJALMAR EpcGren, Ph. D., University of Nebraska, and LAURENGE 
Fossier, A. M., University of Nebraska. 
PRICE 75 CENTS 


Designed for college students or for pupils of equivalent training in academic schools. It 
aims to prepare the way rapidly, but thoroughly, for critical reading and for practice in writing 
and speaking, on the basis of a systematic knowledge of the essentials of German grammar and 
syntax, and the elements of a German vocabulary rationally acquired. Besides numerous novel 
features of arrangement and method—features which are logical and practical—of special im- 
portance is the introduction of German Word Formation and of German-English Sound 
Relations, which will be found of immediate practical benefit to students, and wii! quicken a 
desire for a more serious study of German. 


OTHER RECENT SUCCESSFUL TEXTS IN 
THE CLASSIC AND MODERN LANGUAGES 


Gleason & Atherton's First Greek Book, 1.00 Riehl’s Die Vierzehn Nothelfer,. .... . -go 
Egbert’s Latin Inscriptions......... 3-50 Ebner-Eschenbach's Krambambuli,.... .25 
bad Eneid, Text Edition, Books ie Mterm a Tenmensety... 6 6 6 ee ee -25 
es Ste os) we + 3 6 Se hi Syms’s Third Yearin French,....... 1.20 
Vergit's  Retoagees and Georgics, ee 25 Cremieux and Decourcelle’s L’Abbe Con- 
Merrill's Fragments of Roman Satire, e178 OEBDEIM, «se ee es he eee cee “35 
Keller’s First Yearin German,...... 1.00 Woodward's Racine’s Iphigenie, .... . 60 
Riehl's Der Fluch der Schonheit,..... .30 Nodier’s Le Chien de Brisquet,...... 35 
Freytag’s Die Journalisten,........ -35  Mairet’s La Tache du Petit Pierre,.... .95 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Teachers of the languages are ‘ 
y invited to correspond with us with reference to examination 
and introduction. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, OREGON. 























“RELIABLE CLOTHING 


AT 


| ™ 
 “FREASONABLE © PRIGES. 





= s, / & ta - 
oe SRI 


Every wearer of Men’s Clothing will find 
it profitable to look at our stock of “RELI- 
'ABLE” Clothing and learn prices. None 
‘of our Clothing marked with fancy prices. 
We are endeavoring to give a dollar’s value 
‘for every dollar we receive. 





POOR 


MYERS & RATHFON 


«+ Reliable Clothiers, 








'No. 12 EAST KING STREET, | 


LANCASTER, PA. 





























LANGUAGES 


Ancient and Modern 


JUST ISSUED: 


Greek Prose Composition 


By Henry CARR PEARSON, A. B., Harvard; Shady Side Academy, Pittsburg, Pa. 
PRICE 9 CENTS 


“ Pearson’s ‘Greek Prose Composition’ seems to me an excellent book for use in schools. 
I would especially recommend, for work with Xenophon closed, the hundred or more exercises 
in Part III. These are expressed in idiomatic English, they are brief, and they give opportunity 
for practice in writing continuous narrative. Such writing the author encourages. Secondly, 
I like the lists of words for review practice distributed through the book. They give good op- 
portunity for drill im forms, and convenient material for new exercises to be made by the 
teacher. Thirdly, the selection of points for grammatical study seems to me very wisely made.”’ 


—Charles P. Parker, Instructor in harvard University. 


hon’ i 

Xenophon’s Cyropzdia 

Abridged for Schools, By C. W. GLEaAson, A. M., Roxbury Latin School. 
PRICE $1.25 


An abridged edition of the Cyropeedia which may alternate with, or in some cases be sub- 
stituted for, the Anabasis. Only the more important passages have been included, thus shorten. 
ing the work nearly one-half, It is believed that the publication of this edition will make the 
reading of Xenophon’'s Cyropzedia practicable in the classes of teachers who have heretofore 
thought that the work was too long. 


A Brief German Grammar 


With Exercises. By HJALMAR EpcGREN, Ph. D., University of Nebraska, and LAURENGE 

Fossiter, A. M., University of Nebraska. 

PRICE 75 CENTS 

Designed for college students or for pupils of equivalent training in academic schools. It 
aims to prepare the way rapidly, but thoroughly, for critical reading and for practice in writing 
and speaking, on the basis of a systematic knowledge of the essentials of German grammaéand 
syntax, and the elements of a German vocabulary rationally acquired, Besides numerous novel 
features of arrangement and method—features which are logical and practical—of special im- 
portance is the introduction of German Word Formation and of German-English Sound 
Relations, which will be found of immediate practical benefit to students, and wiil quicken a 
desire for a more serious study of German. 


OTHER RECENT SUCCESSFUL TEXTS IN 
THE CLASSIC AND MODERN LANGUAGES 


Gleason &*Atherton’s First Greek Book, 1.00 Riehl’s Die Vierzehn Nothelfer,...... +30 
Egbert’s Latin Inscriptions. ...-.. ..- 350 Ebner-Eschenbach's Krambambuli,.... .a§ 
Vergil's #Eneid, Text Edition, Books Storm’s Immensee,............2-. 25 

oMIT,.. . - es + | oo ein Tex ‘3° =Syms’s Third Yearin French,....... 1,20 
Ve =. eee and Georgics, Text 95 Cremieux and Decourcelle’s L'Abbe Con- 

‘s Fragments of Roman Satire,... . Stantin, -- - .- we ee ee te es 35 
eters Firat Year io NG) ss + 1.00 Woodward's Racine’s Iphigenie, .... . -60 
Riehl’s Der Fluch der Schonheit,..... .30 Nodier s Le Chien de Brisquet,...... +35 

35 Mairet’s La Tache du Petit Pierre,.... .35 


Freytag’s Die Journalisten,.......-.- 


sent prepaid on receipt of prices. ™ Teachers of the languages are 
aerdially invited to correspond with us with reference to examination 
and introduction. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, OREGON, 

















APPLETONS’ 
Home Reading Books 


Edited by W. T. HARRIS, A. M., LL. D., 


U. S. Commissioner of Education. 


This comprehensive series of books will present upon a symmetrical plan the best 
| available literature in the various fields of human learning, selected with a view to 
| the needs of students of all grades in supplementing their school studies and for 

home reading. They will cover the following departments of knowledge, and repre- 
| sent the best phases of modern thought : 


NATURAL HISTORY, including Geography and Travel; PHYSICS 
and CHEMISTRY; HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and ETHNOLOGY, 
including Ethics and Morals; LITERATURE AND ART. 


It is believed that this project will fully solve the long-standing problem as to 
| what kind of reading shall be furnished to the young, and what will most benefit 
| them intellectually as well as morally. The books are substantially bound in cloth 
| and attractively illustrated. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE NOW READY: 


The Story of the Birds. By JAmes NewTon BAsKeTT. 65 cts. me. 
The Plant World. By FRANK VINCENT. 60 cts. net. 
The Story of Oliver Twist. Edited by Etta B. Kirk. 60 cts. mez. 
In Brook and Bayou. By Ciara Kern BayYLiss. 60 cts. me?. 
Curious Homes and their Tenants. By JAMes Carrer BEARD. 65 cts. met. 
Crusoe’s Island. By F. A. Oser. 65 cts. met. 
Uncle Sam's Secrets. By ©. P. AusTIN. 75 cts. met. 
The Hall of Shells. By Mrs. A. S. Harpy. 60 cts, me/ 
Harold’s First Discoveries. By J. W. TROEGER. 25 cts. me¢. First book of Nature 
Study readers. 5 volumes. 
Uncle Robert's Visit. By F. W. Parker and Neue LaTHror HELM. - 50 cts. nef. 
Third book of Uncle Robert’s Geography. 6 volumes. 
VOLUMES IN PRESS. 
Nature Study Readers. 4 volumes. By J. W. TRoEGER 
Uncle Robert’s Geography. 5 volumes. By Francis W. PARKER. 
News from the Birds. By L. S. Keyser. 
The Animal World By Frank VINcenT. 
The Story of the * .rtebrates. By James Newron Baskett. 
Others in preparation. 


These books will be found especially desirable for supplementary reading in schools. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. 























1898 New Books for the New Year. 1898 


McMaster’s School History of the United States 
By John Bach McMaster, Professor of American History in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Profusely illustrated. Price, $1.00. 
Remarkable for its wonderful power of condensation, force and insight; its fascinating literary style; its 
unequaled presentation of the social, political, industrial and financial history of the American people 


from Colonial days to the present time. 

“«McMaster’s School History of the United States is not only an admirable literary performance ; it is also a workable text- 
book whose use will result in clear comprehension of the sequence and relative importance of the shifti ing scenes of our history. 
I predict that it will meet the heartiest welcome from teachers that has ever greeted a schoolhistory.”—CHartes W. Core, 
Supt. of Schools, Albany, N. Y 


School Reading by Grades 
By James Baldwin, Ph. D., Editor of Harper’s Readers ; author of Old Greek Stories, 
Old Stories of the East, The Book Lover. 


The unusual freshness and charm of the réading matter, the copious introduction of selections of genuine 
literary value, the gradation and general pedagogical excellence, the rare beauty of the numerous colored 
plates and engravings, render this series the foremost exponent of modern methods in teaching reading. 
Eight books, one for each year: First Year, 25c.; Second Year, 35c.; Third Year, 45c.; Fourth Year, 
45c.; Fitth Year, 45¢.; Sixth Year, 50c.; Sev enth Y ear, 50¢. ; Eighth Year, 50c. For the convenience 
of ungraded schools the first seven books will also be bound in five volumes, as follows: First Year, 25c.; 
Second Year, 35c.; Third Year, 45c.; Combined Fourth and Fifth Years, 7oc.; Combined Sixth and 


Seventh Years. 8oc. 

‘* The public is to be congratulated on receiving from your press BALDWIN’S SCHOOL READING BY oe 
In Mechanical execution, illustrations, gradation, and literary merit, this series of readers was considered the best adapted to the 
needs of our public schools. We have adopted Baldwin’s School Reading by Grades for use in the public schools “of Bafiala ” 
Henry P. Emerson, Supt. of Schools, Buffalo, N. Y 


Eclectic School Readings 
A collection of supplementary reaaing in classic tales and folk lore, history, and nature study, prepared by 
the most skilful writers for the young. Profusely illustrated with original drawings and reproductions of 
famous works of art. Fifteen volumes now ready. Send for catalogue. 


Natural Elementary Geography 


By Jacques W. Redway, F. R. G. S., with numerous maps and illustrations. Price, 


60 cents. 
The first real embodiment of the new methods in geography. Simple, inductive, natural treatment. The 
study of man in his geographic, industrial, and commercial relations. Maps of corresponding divisions on 
same scale, facilitating comparison of areas. Topical outlines for language work. Constant exercises in 


correlation and comparison. 

Hon. Wittiam T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, Washington, D, C., says of the Natural Elementary Geog- 
raphy: ‘“‘School Geography should treat of the earth as the home fman. ..!I congratulate you that you have combined 
these topics in a proper manner, and on a plan well adapted for use in school grades in which the book is to be used.” 


Natural Course in Music 
By Frederic H. Ripley and Thomas Tapper. 

Simplest and best. Every indication points to this series as the coming standard of music instruction in 
American schools. The plan is similar to graded course of literary readers. Each step tends to cultivate 
the power ¢o do and develops independent power in the pupil. Many helpful and novel devices for teachers. 
Musical and literary selections of the highest quality. The Course comprises Primer and First Reader, 
each 30c.; Second, Third and Fourth Readers, each 35c.; Fifth Reader, 50c.; Advanced Reader, $1.00; 
Charts, Series A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, each $4.00. 

Patterson’s American Word Book 

Price, 25 cents. A thoroughly modern speller, codrdinating orthography, punctuation, pronunciation, 

definition, language work, synonyms, etc. 
Milne’s Mental Arithmetic 


Price 35 cents. The latest addition to Dr. Milne’s well-known successful series of mathematical text books. 
“* I would be gad to have every who comes to us, have before coming, a thorough drill in this excellent little book. 


—J.G. Esti, The Hotchkiss Sc Lakeville, Conn. 
Other Important New Books 
Pearson's Greek Prose oa Me 6S ees Carpenter’s Geographical Reader, Asia. ..... 60 
Gleason's Xenophon’s Cyropedia......... feo McCaskey’s Lincoln Literary Collection |. . |; 1.00 
Merrill's Fragments of Roman Satire....... .75 White's Oral Arithmetic. .........0468. “35 
Edgren and ler’s BriefGerman Grammar... .75 Bailey's Comprehensive Arithmetic. . . . 65 
Cremieux and Decourcelle’s L’'Abbe Constantin . .35 Holbrook’s "Round the Year in Myth and Song a 
Betz’s Gems ofSchoolSong ............ .70 Walton and ————— s Stories of Penuayheoain .60 
Curtiss’s Semi-Vertical Copy Books, 6 numbers, Goho’s Pennsylvania Reader, Historical and 
r dozen DU cata his) b Ae 6 eo oe we ee .96 en RS FS ee Pee COR ~ 
Van Bergen’s Story ofJapan............ 1.00 Howell’s (W. D.) Stories of Ohio. - . 
Schaeffer's Bible Readings for Schools ..... -35 Tomlins’ Christmas Carols, Ancient and Modern . -10 
. The American Book Company ublishes the lar est number of the best books in an branches, 
atone ee erate. 0 = and private Schools, fence, Normal Schools, High Schools. 
da Colleges. books to new demands in are ent a issued. Largest 
iist from which to emake Books sent prepaid on receipt of in t= Catalogues, cir- 


and Bulletin of New Books on request. Correspondence cor 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 





1898 New Books for the New Year 1898 


McMaster’s School History of the United States 


By John Bach McMaster, Protessor of American [iistory in the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Profusely illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


Remarkable for its wonderful power of condensation, force and insight ; its fascinating literary style; its 
unequaled presentation of the social, political, industrial and financial history of the American people 
from Colonial days to the present time. 

**McMaster’s School History of the United States is not only an admirable literary performance ; it is also a workable text- 
book whose use will result in clear comprehension of the sequence and relative importance of the shifting scenes of our history. 


I predict tnat it will meet the heartiest welcome from teachers that has ever greeted ; | histor CHarces W. Coreg, 
Supt. of Schools, Albany, N. Y. ‘ 


School Reading by Grades 
- By James Baldwin, Ph.D., Editor of Harper’s Readers ; author of Old Greek Stories, 
Old Stories of the East, The Book Lover. 


The unusual freshness and charm of the reading matter, the copious introduction of selections of genuine 
literary value, the gradation and general pedagogical excellence, the rare beauty of the numerous colored 
plates and engravings, render this series the foremost exponent of modern methods in teachingreading. 
Eight books, one for each year: First Year, 25c.; Second Year, 35c.; Third Year, 45c.; Fourth Year, 
45c.; Filth Year, 45c.; Sixth Year, 50c.; Seventh Year, 50c.; Eighth Year, 5oc. For the convenience 
of ungraded schools the first seven books will also be bound in five volumes, as follows: First Year, 25¢.; 
Second Year, 35¢.3 Third Year, 45c.; Combined Fourth and Fifth Years, 7oc.; Combined Sixth and 
Seventh Yea's. 8oc. 

** The public is to be congratulated on receiving from your press BALDWIN’S SCHOOL REAI ING BY GRADES. 
In Mechanical execution, illustrations, gradation, and literary merit, this series of readers was considered the best adapted to the 
needs of our public schools. We have adopted Baldwin’s School Reading by Grades for use in the public schools of Buffalo.” 
Henry P. Emexson, Supt. of Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Eclectic School Readings 
A collection of supplementary reaaing in classic tales and folk lore, history, and nature study, prepared by 
the most skilful writers for the young. Profusely illustrated with original drawings and reproductions of 
famous works of art. Fifteea volumes now ready. Send for catalogue 


Natural Elementary Geography 
By Jatques W. Redway, F. R. G. S., with numerous maps and illustrations. Price, 
60 cents. 


The first real embodiment of the new methods in geography. Simple, inductive, natural treatment. The 
study of man in his geographic. industrial, and commercial relatiuns. Maps of corresponding divisions on 
same scale, facilitating comparison of areas. Topical outlines for language work. Constant exercises in 
co:rel xtion and comparison. 

Hon. Wittiam T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C., says of the Natural Elementary Geog- 
raph” : ‘* School Geography should treat of the earth as the home oman... .1 gratulate you that you have combined 
these topics in a proper manner, and on a plan well adapted for use in school gr: ades in which the book is to be used.” 


Natural Course in [Music 
By Frederic H. Ripley and Thomas Tapper. 


Simplest and best. Every indication points to this series as the coming standard of music instruction in 
American schools. The plan is similar to graded course of literary readers. Each step tends to cultivate 
the power fo do-and develops independent power in the pupil. Many helpful and novel devices for teachers. 
Musical and literary selections of the highest quality. The Course comprises Primer and First Reader, 
each 30c.; Second; Third and Fourth Readers, each 35c.; Fifth Reader, 50c.; Advanced Reader, $1.00; 
Charts, Series A, B, C, D, E, F, and G, each $4.00. 


Patterson’s American Word Book 
Price, 25 cents. A thoroughly modern speller, codrdinating orthography, punctuation, pronunciation, 
definition, language work, synonyms, etc. 


Milne’s Mental Arithmetic 


Price 35 cents. The latest addition to Dr. Milne’s well-known successful series of mathematical text books. 
** | would be glad to have every boy who comes to us, have before coming, a thorough drill in this excellent little book.” 
—J.G. Est11t., The Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 


Other important New Books 


Pearson’s Greek Prose * mrs or Carpenter's Geographical Reader, Asia 

Gleason’s Xenophon's Cyropedia : McCaskey’ s Lincoln Literary Collection 

Merrill’s Fragments of Roman Satire . d W bite’s Oral Arithmetic a 

Edgren and Fossler’s BriefGermanGrammar... . Bailey’s Comprehensive Arithmetic... 

Cremieux and Decourcelle’s L’Abbe Constantin .. Holbrook’s "Round the Year in Myth and Song . 

Betz’s Gems of School Song “ee Walton and Brumbaugh’s Stories of Pennsylvania 

Curtiss’s Semi-Vertical Copy Books, 6 numbers, Goho’s Pennsylvania Reader, Historical and 
erdozen .. P -96 Patriotic. . - 

Van dorgen’ *s Sto of Japan. ; . Howell’s (W. D.) Stories of Ohio. . 

Schaeffer's Bible Readings for Schools ‘ Tomlins’ Christmas Carols, Ancient and Modern . 


= American Book cocky ape pat y publishes the laces est number of the best books in all branches, 


cv cand private Schools, Academies, Normal Schools, Bigh Schools. 

ges, Hew books > mest new demands in ever department constantly issue Largest 

list fay = to make selections. Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. Catalogues, or- 
culars, and Bulletin of New Books on request. Correspondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 























CYR READERS 


Now Ready! 


The Children’s Fourth Reader 


By ELLEN M. CYR. 


Cloth. . 388 Pages. Fully Illustrated. For Introduction, 60 Cts. 


T= CHILDREN’S FOURTH READER has been prepared on the same lines as the Second and Third 

Readers. The plan adopted in the previous Readers of making boys and girls acquainted with a few of 
our great authors is continued in this book. Sketches of Hawthorne, Dickens, Scott, Tennyson, and Irving 
are introduced, amply illustrated with portraits and -pictures of the homes of these authors. Choice selections 
have also been made from the good writers, like Bayard Taylor, Mrs. Spofford, Eugene Field, Thomas Nel- 
son Page, Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson, R. L. Stevenson, C. D. Warner, Mrs. Ewing, and other authors whose 
writings are especially interesting and instructive to pupils of Fourth Reader grade. The book is fully illus- 
trated with vignette portraits of the authors chosen, besides many original illustrations based upon the text and 
designed especially for this book. 


Descriptive circulars of the Cyr Readers sent postpaid to any address. 
Correspondence cordially invited. 


GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ATLANTA. DALLAS. 





Established 1855. 


Standard American Brand, 
wt Established 1860, & 


FIRST PENNSYLVANIA 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL | 


MILLERSVILLE, PA. 
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‘The old reliable 

E. ORAM LYTE, Principal. STEEL PENS 
Spring and Summer session of 14 weeks will begin Imitated by many, excelled or equaled 
Monday, March 28, 1898. Fall and Winter session of by none. Sample card, 26 different 


28 weeks will begin Monday, August 31, 1898. 


Students admitted at any time, number's, for all styles of writing, sent 


Application for rooms should be made early. post-paid on receipt of 10 cents. 
For catalogue and full particulars address the Ask for “26” card, 
Principal. 
H SPENCERIAN PEN CO,, 





450 Broome St., New York, N, ¥. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY he, te 
SUMMER SCHOOL. It is no Mistake 


for any one to hang a set of The Lancaster School Mot- 


For descriptive pamphlet apply to, toes on the walls of oe room. Theyare - aaa 
Thirty Mottoes and Lord's Prayer, by mail $1.10. 
M. CHAMBERLAIN, Soap es read. Address I. P McCasxev. Lancaster, a 





8-2 Cambridge, Mass.| JUST THINK—eaching all the time. 
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The International 
is Scientific and 
Practical. 


It avoids competition as to 
size of vocabulary, excluding 
a multitude of words as havy- 
ing no legitimate standing or 
as mischievous corruptions of 
“the well of English unde- 
fled.” In arrangement of 
etymology and definitions it 
follows the historical order of 
derivation; the history of a 
word being the best guide to 
its correct use. In indicating 
pronunciation it uses charac- 
ters familiar to every reader, 
not requiring the acquisition 
of a new and strange alphabet. 


to cause difficulty and delay to the consulter. 








Tt avoids such run- 


ning into one paragraph of different titles as is liable 





oO OOOO 


Quality Rather Than Quantity. 


Pres. Eliot of Harvard, says :““ The International is a wonderfully compact storehouse of accurate information.” 
Pres. Harper, Chicago Univ., says ; “It is thoroughly reliable, full of just the information one 
Chief Justice Fuller of the U.S. Supreme Court, says: “1 have found it in all respects complete and thorough.” 


wishes to secure,” 


It is the School- 
Teacher of the 


* 
Republic.: 

As an authority in the pub- 
lic schools of the country, the 
position of Webster—both the 
International and its abridg- 
beyond all chal- 
lenge or comparison. Fresh 
testimonials to this effect have 
been received from all State 
Superintendents of Schools, 
and the Presidents of Univer- 
sities and Colleges. The num- 
ber of schoolbooks based upon 
Webster ; its exclusive choice 
wherever astate purchase has. 
been made for schools; the 
presence of a larger or smaller Webster in the common 
schoolroom—in these respects no other dictionary or 
series of dictionaries is to be named in comparison. 


ments,—is 








4a Specimen pages and testimonials from eminent persons and publications sent on application. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., U.S. A. 





Medical College 
and Hosiptal 
of Chi 


HAHNEMAN - 


The Largest and Best Equipped Medical 
College in the World. 


The Thirty-Ninth Annual Season opens September 14, 1898. 
The College curriculum embraces the following features : 

t. A Four-Years’ Graded Collegiate Course. 

2. Hospital and Dispensary Clinical Instruction by the Col- 
lege Staff, 

3. Fourteen General Clinics and Sixty Sub-Clinics each and 
every week of the Season. 

4. During the Year Ending — 1, 1897, there were Treated 
in the Hospital and Dispensary by our own staff, 29,854 cases. 

5. Actual. Laboratory Instruction in Thoroughly Equipped 
Laborateries. 


For announcement and. Sample Copy of Clinique, address the 
Registrar, JOSEPH P. COBB, M. D., C. H. VILAS, M. 
D., Dean, 2811-13 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago. 9-6 


“THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 


OR OUR SAVIOUR IN ART” 


Cost over $100,000 to publish. Contains nearly 200 full-page 
engravings of our Saviour, by the great masters. Every picture 
is reproduced from some famous painting. Agents are taking 
from three to twenty orders per day. The book is so beautiful 
that when people see it they want it. The Hermitalge, Prado, 
Uffizi, Pitti, Louvre, Vatican, National of London, National of 
Berlin, Belvidere and other celebrated European galleries have 
placed their greatest and rarest treasures at our disposal, that 
they might be ved for this superb work. ‘ FIRST 
GLANCE AT THE PICTURES BROUGHT TEARS TO 
MY EYES,” says one. ‘‘ Cleared $150 first week’s work with 
he book,” says another. “Some high grade man or woman 
should secure the agency here at once,” says every editor, “as 
$500 can s:ion be made taking orders for it.” Nearly $10,000 
expended on new plates for edition coming from press. Also a 
man or wuman of good church standing can secure position of 
Manager and Correspondent of this territory, to devote all his 
time to employing and drilling agents and corresponding with 
them. Address for full particulars A. P. T. ELDER, Pub- 
lisher, 189 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 9-2 








Old Wood to Burn. 
Old Books to Read. 
Old Friends to Love. 
Old Songs to Sing. 


If Old Songs have any 
charm for you, you will enjoy 
the Franklin Square Song 
Collection. It is full of them. 


Sold Everywhere. Price, 50 cents; Cloth, $1.00 
Full contents of the Several Numbers, with Speci- 
men Pages of favorite Songs and Hymns, seut by 
Harner & Brothers, New York, to any address 


TEACHERS TO INSTRUCT. 


We have requests for a number of EDUCATED CAPABLE 
teachers in differe ni states. To persons who can demonstrate 
that they are worthy and that their record is clear, we make no 
charge he enrollment or for any assistance which we may 
render them in securing positions. We do not charge employ- 
ers for supplying thew demands. We are not conducting a 
teachers Bureau. ace sf 
Lewis D. Sampson, Director, 


CHAUTAUQUA EXTENSION PLAN OF EDUCATION. 
“3 Va'paraiso, Ind. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
BE. W. VANDUZEN Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Best Grade Copper and Tin 

School, College & Church 

‘Pounders of Largest Bell in Am 
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McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


By John Bach McMaster, Professor of American History in the University of 


Pennsylvania. With Maps and profuse Illusttations. $1.00. 
Fascinating in style. An ufequaled account of the social, economic, and polit- 
ical history of.the American people. 


«Tt is the best schoel history published. 
text book written by a scholar like McMaster.” 


NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 
By Jacques W. Redway, F. R. G. S. 


A study of the earth as the home of man. 
quent reviews and exercises in comparisons. 
history, etc. 


“I have sent the Natural Elementary Geography to some of our best teachers for examination, 
and their verdict universally is ‘good, good, splendid.’ It reaches the pupil at the very point of his 
own unconscious observation, and so secures his personal interest at the very start.’’ Superintendent 
H. C. Missimer, Erie, Pa. 


STORIESI0F PENNYSLVANIA. 


By Joseph S. Walton, Ph. D., Professor in the State Normal School, West Ches- 
ter, Pa. ; and Martin G. Brumbaugh, A. M., Ph.D., Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Illustrated. 60 cents. 


Of this book, Hon. Henry Houck, Deputy State Superintendent of Public Instruction says: “I 
have carefally read ‘ Stories of Pennsylvania,’ and am so highly pleased with it that if I had the power 
I would place a copy in every home, in every school, and in every library in the State.” 


I have read it-through. It is simply grand to have a 
R. H. HoLBrook, State Normal School, Clarion, Pa. 


60 cents. 


Inductive, natural treatment. Fre- 
Correlations with language work, 
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OTHER ATTRACTIVE NEW BOOKS. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA READER: 
Historical and Patriotic. By Stephen O. 
Goho, Late Superintendent of Schools at 
Milton, Pa. Illustrated, 50 cents. 


‘THE LINCOLN LITERARY COLLEC- 


TION. By J. P. McCaskey, Editor of 
the Pennsylvania School Journal. $1.00. 


BIBLE READINGS FOR SCHOOLS. 
Edited by Nathan C. Schaeffer, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Pennsy!- 


vania. 35 cents. 


Largest number of the best books at the lowest prices. 


APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY — Advanced 
Grade. By Frank Overton, M. D., Late 
Surgeon to the City Hospital, New York. 
An entirely new work, based on original 
and extended researches. 80 cents. 


TODD’S NEW ASTRONOMY. Latest 
results of research. Extensive use of 
laboratory methods. $1.30. 


CLARK’S LABORATORY MANUAL 
IN PRACTICAL BOTANY. Central 
aim, a study of the lite histories of plants. 
96 cents. 





New - 


books constantly issued to meet new demands in every department, 


adapted to every grade of public and private schools. 


Prices, cir- 


culars, specimen pages and special information on request. Corre- 


spondence cordially invited. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 





‘THE WARNER LIBRARY COMPLETED THIS MONTH. 


idvanced, 


The Special Introductory l’rice To Be Immediately 


AFTER more than two years of constant labor, 

the Library of the World’s Best Literature, 
under the editorial direction of Charles Dudley 
Warner, is nearly finished. Its completion will be 
a distinct literary event. The special introductory 
price under the arrangemeet made by Harper’s 
Weekly Club will positively be withdrawn when 


the last volumes (which are now on the press) are | 


issued. © 


Readers will do well to make note of this fact, 
since by joining the Club now they will obtain the 
work at nearly one-half the price at which it will 
hereafter be sold. We have no hesitation in advis- 
ing our readers to take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. We believe the Warner Library is a work 
of such extraordinary character that it will sooner 
or later find its way into every home of culture and 


ES 


h a marvelous sur- 
Id, with the exposi- 
tion and criticism of the foremost living men of let- 
ters, can be had for a sum less than the cost of the 
simplest collection of single volumes, makes this 
standpoint of econ- 
afford to be without. 


refinement. The fact that su 


vey of the literature of the wor 


a work which from the mere 
omy no lover of books can 
The Library is not only an immense saving of 
time and study, but of mone A postal 
card sent to the Harper’s Weekly Club, 91 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, will secure full particulars re- 
garding the favorable terms upon which it is now 
being offered to Clul We believe there 
are few of our readers who will not feel we have 
done them a special service alling their atten- 
tion to this monumental work, and giving timely 
notice of the withdrawal of the low Club price. 


as well. 


members. 
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LEADING New Books 


McMASTER’S SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


By John Bach McMaster, Professor of American History in the University of 
Pennsylvania. With Maps and profuse Illustrations. £1.00. 


SANA OY, 


An unequaled account of the social, economic, and political history of the 
American people. Fascinating in style. 


‘It is the best school history published. I have read it through. It is simply grand to have a 
text-book written by a scholar like McMaster.” R.H. HoOLBROOK,,State Normal School, Clarion, Pa. 


NATURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY. 
By Jacques W. Redway, F. R. G. S., and Russell Hinman. 60 cents. * 


A study of the earth as the home of man. Inductive, natural treatment. Fre- 
uent revi¢ws and exercises in comparisons. Correlations with language work, 


istory, etc. Zhe NATURAL, ADVANCED GEOGRAPHY wi// be issued shortly, 


“T have sent the Natural Elementary Geography to some of our best teachers for examination, 
and their verdict universally is ‘ good, good, splendid.’ It reaches the pupil at the very point of his 
own unconscious.observation, and so secures his personal interest at the very start.” Superintendent 
H. C. MissiMer,; Erie, Pa. 


STORIES OF PENNYSLVANIA. 


By Joseph S. Walton, Ph. D., Professor in the State Normal School, West Ches- 
ter, Pa.; and Martin G. Brumbaugh, A. M., Ph.D., Professor in the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Illustrated. 60 cents. 


Of this book, Hon. Henry Houck, Deputy State Superintendent of Public Instruction says: “I 
have carefully read ‘ Stories of Pennsylvania,’ and am so highly pleased with it that if I had the power 
I would place a copy in every home, in every school, and in every library in the State.” 
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OTHER ATTRACTIVE New Books. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA READER: APPLIED PHYSIOLOGY — Advanced 


Historica! and Patriotic. By Stephen O. Grade. By Frank Overton, M.’D., Late 
» Goho, -Late Superintendent of Schools at Surgeon to the City Hospital; New York. 
Milton, Pa. Illustrated, 50 cents. . An entirely new work, based on original 


80 cents. 


BIBLE READINGS FOR SCHOOLS. *"¢ ©xtended researches. 
Edited ‘by Nathan C. Schaeffer, Superin- ; 
tendent of Public Instruction of Pennsy]|- Lge ag an ee oie 
Sane a5, Set. laboratory methods. $1.30. 

THE LINCOLN LITERARY COLLEC- 
TION. By J.P. McCaskey. Morethan CLARK’S LABORATORY MANUAL 
600 best things for Good Memory Work IN PRACTICAL BOTANY. Central 
as a prominent and permanent feature of aim, a study of the life histories of plants. 
the ordinary school programme. {§r.oo. 96 cents. . 


Largest number of the best books at the lowest prices. New 
books constantly issued to meet new demands in every department, 
adapted to every grade of public and private schools. Prices, cir- 
culars, specimen pages and special information on request. Corre- 
spondence cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BooK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE. 


\HIS Music Book, designed for Teachers’ Institutes Schools, 
'\ * SONGS OF DAYS: Our Familiar School Songs,”’ ins Two Hun- 
dred favorite School Songs and Hymns. The Music of Mor lred is given, 
® arranged in Four Parts ; of the rest the Words only ‘he Elements of Music are very 
comprehensive. Twelve Responsive Readings ymplete the book. 


ie 


A Spring Song,*.... - 49] ¢ 
Abide With Me, . 106 
All Among the Barley,* 4! 
All Hail the Power .. . 99 
All is Still, in Sweetest Rest, * 18 
All the Saints Adore Thee, . 106 
All Together, . 10! 
Alpine Horn, - 103 
America, 89 
Andreas suite * sw. ae 
Angelic Songs | are Swelling, 106 
Angry Words,* 34 
Autumn Leaves,* . 17 
Away to School,. 99 
Baby Bye, Here’ sa Fly, - 106 
Battle Hymn er 63 
Ren Boli,* ‘ 35 | 
Beulah Land, ; ; 99 
Birds in the W oodland, + 9 
Blest Be the Tie that Binds, * 43 
Blossom Time, * j 97 

‘Blue Bird, The, . 100 
Blue Alsatian Mountains,* . 
Blushing Maple Tree,* 

Boat Song, The, 

Bonnie Charlie, * 

Brave Old Oak,*. 5 
Bridal Chorus, ‘‘Lohengrin,’ 
Brightly, Pe 
Buttercup Test,*. .. . 
Buy My Strawberries,* . 


Carol, Carol, Christians,* 
Cherry Ripe,* . 

Chide Mildly the Erring, 
Child’s Hymn,*. . ; 
Child of the Regiment, * 31 
Children’s Songs,*. . - 85 
ChimeAgain, Beautiful Bells, * 4 
Christmas All Year Long . 105 
Christmas Carol, - 106 
Christmas is Coming,* 53 
Christmas Time ComeAgain, r1o1 
Christ on Christmas Day. . 106 
Columbia,Gem of theOcean,* 13 
Coluinbia,God Preserve Thee*64 
Come All Ye Faithful,* 77 
Come Cheerful Companions,* 78 
Cradle Song Soldier’s Wife,* 79 
Deck the Hall, . .-. . . «103 
DotheyThink of Me atHome,*14 
Evening Hymn,* ..... 76 
Eve’s Lamentation,*. . 55 
Far Away,.. . - 104 
Farewell to the Woods, - 103 
Farmer, The,*. . . 77 
K Father Joe, dake 72 
Flag of Our Union Foreve er,* 79) 
Flag of the Free, * Sa 
Flee asa Bird, .. . . 102 
Flow Gently, Sweet Afton,* 19 
Flowers for the Brave,* 30 
Follow Me, Full of Glee,. . 101 
Foot Traveler, The,* 48 
Forever and Forever,* . 51 
Freedom’s Flag, - 104 
Geography Song,*..... 51 
Go to Sleep, Lena Darling,*. 33 
Greenw Tree,* . 27 | 


37 


| Kind Words Can Ney 


/ Lead, 


| Listen to the 
| Little Boy Blue,” 


Guide Me, Great Jehovah,*. 
Hail Columbia, * 
Hallelujah Chorus, 
Happy Land,* eo 
Heaven is My Home, : 
Herdsman’s Mountain Song, * 
Ho, Ho, Vacation Days. : 
Hobby Horse, * 
Home, Can I Forges 
Home of the Soul, . - 
Home, Sweet Biome, te P 
Home’s Not Merely Walls, 
How Can I Leave Thee. 

How gentleGod’scommands, 
I Have Sighed to Rest Me, 
I’ll Do My Duty, 

In Excelsis Gloria,* 

In Merry Spares, * 
Innisfail,*. . es 
I Would Not Li Alway 
Jamie’s on the Stormy Sea,* 
Jesus, Lover of My Soul,. 
Jesus, the Thought of Thee, 
Jolly Old St. Nicholas 
Juanita, 
Kz athleen, * 


Handel 


t Thee? 


er Die, 
Killarney, 

Land of Memory; 

Last Rose of Sanit ner, 
Kindly Light, . 

Let Us Cherish Be 
Mocking Bird, 


xs 


Life 


Little Brother, . . ; 
Little Cherry Blossom,* 
Longing for Spring, 
Lord, Dismiss Us,* 
Maid of the Mill,*. 
May is Come, The,” 
Majestic Sweetness, 
Meek aud Lowly,. 
Mellow Horn, The,* 
Mill Mavy,*. aati 
Miller of the Dee,* 

Mill Wheel, The, 

Miller’s Daughter 99 
Morning Red,. . .... . . 102 
Mower’s Song. ah . 100 
Mountain Maid’s Inv it: ition, * 81 
My Country, ’tis of Thee,* . 82 
My Old Kentucky Home, * 15 
National Hymn,* : ‘ 82 
Nearer, My God, to Thee, . 103 
Never Say Fail, 
Ninety and Nine, 
O Paradise, ‘ 
Oft in the Stilly Night,’ ss 


* 


The* 


| Oh, Hi: appy Day,. 


Oh, W hat is the Matter - with 
Robin,* 
Old Cottage C Cloc de, , 
Old Easy Chair by the Fire, 
Old Folks at Home,* 
Old Oaken Bucket, * ‘ 
Old Santa Claus, * 
Our Daily Bread,*. . 
Our Flag is There, * 
* With Music in four porte. 
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um, I Jomine, 102 
Every 


r Sea,” 


’ 


bs to 
oo . 44 
foo! - 105 
hy Creator Now,I10o0 
26 

1, pens 99 
heerily Row, . 102 
nother Week,* 43 
in Twilight? . 10} 
<i oe 
Beyond the 


99 


ng Snow 


for Him,”*. 
Rain, 

The,* 
Stealing,. . . 
Light of Day, 


lop Pickers,* 
ices, * 


Bright, 


Spring,* 
Banner,” 
1] ’ * 


ing o’er us, 
sare Coming, 102 
idi-By, - 104 
{ Prayer, . - 104 

the Breath of 

Old 
- IOI 
A : : , 75 
Mi ipe ] ie <9 ae 99 
: Hap Land, - 103 
WV ple 23 
‘ee 7c 
32 


h the 


AT 4 
NCAL 


- Pong, 


rit s of 
King 
ito, p 
tham P erry, ; 99 
the Shade ofthe Trees,* ‘58 
Hills - lor 

. 101 
99 
The,* - 95 
Fallen, - 105 
ray Primrose,* 98 
Fairy-like Music, - 100 

ut Me ans ‘this G lory,* : 45 
hen Shall We Meet Again, 100 
hen the Mists,.... . . 101 
n the Swallows Home- 
ward Fly... . + 103 
Where, O Where? . - 104 
WhyDo Summer Roses Fade?* 6 
Woodman, ~- ire that Tree,* 21 
Work,for theNi; ght isComing, 104 
Your Mission . ; - 106 
Elements of Music, - 107 
Re apommr e Readings, - 115 


or UI! 
cet 


. . 
er Hymn 
under Staff, 
p for the 
I 


‘ 
icome, 


Prices.—One Copy, Thirty Cents ; 


Four Copies, by mail, ‘One Doll: ar ; One Hundred Copies, 
by express, Fifteen Dollars. Address 


J. P. McCaskey. Lancaster, Pa. 
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Natural Geographies. 
By Jacougs W. Repway, F. R. G. S., and Russet Han, 
Natural Elementary Geography $ .60 
er merel Advanced Geography 1.25 


Full of new and striking merits. - A study of 
the earth from the human side, embodying the rec- 
ommendations of the Committee. of. Fifteen. 


Systematic, topical treatment of physical, social 
and commercial features. Clear, accurate maps 
—those of corresponding subdivisions’ drawn 
upon the same scale. Attractive, helpful illus- 


trations, 





The New School of Methods: 1898 


‘Hingham, Mass. Marthas Vineyard 


July 18-29 July 12-29 
Chicago, August 1-13 $ 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
~ GEOGRAPHY AND COGNATE SCIENCES. 
PENSIANSHIP. DRAWING. MATHEMATICS. 
PEDAGOGY AND PSYCHOLOGY. 





Rare inducements for teachers. Attractive 
locations, combining the best advantages for study 
and recreation. Faculty of eminent specialists. 


Correspondence cordially invited. For further particulars Address 
Cc. C. BIRCHARD, Manager of New School of Methods, care of 


AMERICAN Book COMPANY 


Washington Square, New York 


SCRE. ah Ba Waist t ee 
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P  siteoks's 
New Arithmetics. 


IN TWO BOOKS. 





| The Normal Rudiments of Arithmetic. 
The Normal Standard Arithmetic. 


BY EDWARD BROOKS, A. M., PH. D., 


Formerly Principal of Millersville State Normal School, now 
Superintendent of Philadelphia Schoois. 





| HESE books are entirely new throughout, and they embody the 

T principles which have made Dr. Brooks’s books always popular 
| and lasting with efficient teachers. In amount of contents and in grading 
they are carefully adapted to modern requirements. To the making of 
these new Arithinetics Dr. Brooks brings his ample experience as Normal 





School Principal, Superintendent of Philadelphia Public Schools, member 
of the ‘Committee of Fifteen,” and author of many mathematical books 
unprecedented for their success. 





Pennsylvania Teachers have always liked Brooks’s Arithmetics. 
All Pennsylvania Teachers will like Brooks’s New Arithmeti:s. 


For particulars address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, 


614 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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By Jacques W. Repway, 


educator. 


lateral reading. 
‘ priate. $1.25. 


ED DY AAA, 
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FUSTF READY 


Natural Advanced Geography 


oh. & 


A work of rare merit, such as will appeal to every teacher and 
The earth as a whole is studied, with thorough treatment 
of its physical, commercial, and political features. 
valuable exercises in supplemental work, and suggestions for col- 
The illustrations are numerous, helpful and appro- 


, NaTURAL ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY 





S., and Russert Hinman, 


There are also 


60 cents. 
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Other Leading New Books 


Overton’s Applied Physiology. Advanced 
grade. 8o cents. 


Baldwin’s Readers. First Year, 2sc. ; 
Second Year, 35c. ; Third, Fourth and 
Fifth Years, each, 40c.; Sixth, Seventh 
and Eighth Years, each, 45c. Bound 
also in five books. 


Eclectic School Readings. 
fresh and attractive supplementary read- 
ing. Others in preparation. 


McCaskey’s Lincoln Literary Collec- 
tion. For Good Memory Work as an 
essential feature of a good school pro- 


17 volumes of 


gramme. $1.00. 
Schaeffer’s Bible Readings for Schools. 
35 cents. 


Largest number of the best books at the lowest prices. 
culars, specimen pages and special information on request. 


spondence cordially invited. 





Walton and Brumbaugh’s Stories of 
Pennsylvania. 60 cents. 


Goho’s Pennsylvania Reader. 50 cents; 
Natural Course in Music. Primer and 
Reader No. 1, each, 3oc.: Nos. 2, 3 


and 4, each, 35c.; No. 5, soc. Ad- 
vanced Reader, $1.00. 

McMaster’s School History of the 
United States. £1.00. 

Patterson’s American Word Book. 25 
cents. 

Baird’s Graded Work in Arithmetic. 
First and Second Books, each, 18c. 
Third and Fourth Books, each, 20c. 

Milne’s Mental Arithmetic. 35 cents. 

Todd’s New Astronomy. $1.30. 

Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Botany. 


96 cents. 


Cir- 
Corre- 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


“F 9080 


BOSTON ~ ATLANTA 








